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Art.  I. — Census  of  Great  Britain.  Number  and  Distribution  of  the 
People.  Ages  of  the  People.  Conjugal  or  Civil  Condition  of 
the  People.  Occupations  and  Birth-places  of  the  1‘eople.  London: 
Kyre  &  Spottiswoode. 

2.  The  Besults  of  the  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  1851.  London: 
Edward  Cheshire ;  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

The  census  of  Great  Britain  when  first  taken  in  1801  was  little 
more  than  an  enumeration  or  roll-call  of  the  people.  Decade 
by  decade,  however,  its  range  has  been  extended ; — first,  the 
ages  came  to  be  enuinerateil,  and  then  the  birth-places  and 
occu])ations,  and  the  last  census  has  further  embraced  the  con¬ 
jugal  or  civil  condition,  the  ])rovision  for  religious  worship  and 
the  extent  of  the  private  and  public  educational  means  of  the 
nation.  Although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  details  on  each 
of  these  primary  indications  of  the  nation's  status  and  condition 
are  e(pially  complete  and  exhaustive,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
they  furnish  data  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  safe  induction  on 
many  deeply  interesting  and  some  wannly  contested  (questions 
of  economic  and  social  science.  The  indications,  too,  both  of  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  the  state  of  manners  and  of  morals  are 
many  and  significant ;  whilst  the  distinct  and  minute  j)articu- 
lars  which  are  afforded  in  the  census  of  the  occupations  of  the 
people,  furnish  ample  means  for  determining  with  considerable 
j)recision  the  nature  and  value  of  the  national  industry,  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  aids  of  science,  its 
etiects  in  determining  the  aggregation  of  the  po])ulation  ;  and,  as 
a  collateral  result,  of  rendering  more  potent  and  intense  all  the 
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lueaiis  of  social  and  intellectual  progress,  though  not  \yithout 
intensifying  also  some  of  the  causes  of  social  and  moral  disorder. 

The  coinpass  of  a  notice  like  the  ])resent  altogether  ])recludes 
the  attempt,  at  a  sketch  merely,  of  all  the  great  facts  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  census.  Some  of  those  facts  and  conclusions  have 
already  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  ‘  Eclectic,'  and  will  he  roferred 
to  only  as  they  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  ot  eluciuating 
new  ctuiclusions,  Tlie  main  object  now  proposed  is  to  develop  the 
characftT  of  the  nation's  industry,  and  from  that  development  to 
draw  certain  conclusions  which  it  seems  logically  to  wari'ant,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  state  of  the  productive  arts,  and  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people  at  large.  A  passing  notice,  however,  must 
not  be  omitted  on  two  important  points, — firstly,  the  movement 
and  distribution  of  the  people,  and,  secondly,  the  relative  ages  of 
the  people. 

It  was  shown  in  a  former  article,  that  the  proportions  of  the 
})o})ulation  located  in  the  rural  and  the  town  districts  respectively, 
are  nearly  ecjual,  the  former  numbering  10,403,181),  and  the 
latter  1 0,r)5t),2S8.  It  was  also  shown  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  po])ulation  is  comprised  in  six  2:)rincipal  manuiaeturing 
counties,  and  that,  adding  to  these  the  population  of  London, 
the  aggregate  is  nearly  one-half  t\io  poimlation  of  England  and 
Wales,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  remaining  thirty-two  counties, 
— namely,  twenty-two  agricultural,  three  mining,  and  seven 
mixed  agricultural  and  manufacturing  counties.  The  table 
oxlubiting  these  proportions  is  reproduced  here,  because  the 
figures  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  subse(pient  portion  of 
tliis  article. 


SSevfii  mixeti  inaiiuf.u'turing  and  agri-  } 


England. 

1 

1 

,  Population. 
1801. 

Popxilatiou. 

1831. 

Incroaso. 
IbUl  to  1>31.  1 

1 

2,007,088 

1,007,582 

1,087,172 

804,212 

3,885,280 

5,509,940 

2,226,031 

2,562,627 

899,176 

5,602,234 

178  percent. : 

121  „  1 

130  „  1 

128  „ 

48  „  1 

8,331,434 

16,881,008 

102  ]>erceiit.  ^ 

It  would  be  a  very  absurd  conclusion  to  suppose  that  these 
differences  in  the  growth  of  the  population,  in  the  several  sections 
of  counties,  as  indicated  in  the  last  column,  have  arisen  from 
co^esponding  differences  in  the  prolificness  of  marriages.  Not 
only  is  s\ich  a  conclusion  at  variance  with  fact,  but  the  tables  of 
t  le  census,  which  show  the  birth-places  of  the  peojde  in  counties. 
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demonstrate  that  the  more  rajnd  growth  of  the  four  first  groups 
as  coinj)ared  with  the  fifth  group,  lias  arisen  from  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  great  numbers,  year  by  year,  from  the  fifth  group  into 
(‘aoh  of  the  others,  ami  in  tlie  highest  ratio  to  the  metropolitan 
and  the  manulacturing  counties.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate, 
tiiat  betwixt  the  years  1801  and  1851,  the  vast  number  of 
:2, 000,000  of  people,  born  in  the  twenty-two  agricultural  counties, 
have  emigrated  into  the  four  other  sections  of  England.  Tlie 
causes  of  this  movement  of  the  population  are  obvious  enough. 
Agriculture,  though  greatly  improved  as  an  art,  demands  fewer 
labourers,  relatively  to  the  immensely  augmented  acreable  jiro- 
duce  of  the  soil,  whilst  the  wonderful  a])plications  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  science  to  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  the  va.st 
extension  of  foreign  commerce,  have  opened  up  an  almost  inde¬ 
finite  field  for  enterprise  and  the  employment  of  labour  there. 
It  is  equally  obvious,  too,  that  the  aggregations  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  population  have  been  determined  by  certain  natural 
peculiarities  in  particular  sites,  such  as  the  proximity  of  coal, 
ironstone,  and  limestone,  the  abundance  of  water  ]>ower,  and 
ready  access  to  safe,  capacious,  and  convenient  ports.  Idie 
movement  of  the  population  from  the  agricultural  to  the  other 
counties  is  the  principal  but  not  the  only  one.  Ko  less  than 
2,685,717  pei'sons  have  emigrated  to  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  thereby  deducting  largely, 
both  for  the  moment,  and  prospectively,  from  the  numbers  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  at  the  same  time  extending  English 
civilization  and  the  English  language,  and  either  rajndly 
augmenting  nations  of  British  origin,  founded  in  America  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  or  peopling  new  regions  when»  the  Anglo- 
♦Saxon  race  seems  destined  to  found  a  third  great  offshoot  from 
the  original  stock,  and  where,  hitherto,  though  the  world  Inis 
arrived  very  nearly  to  6000  years  of  duration,  civilization  has 
had  no  habitation.  A  third  great  movement  of  the  po])ulation 
has  been  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  The  cause  of  this  move¬ 
ment  need  not  be  pointed  out ;  the  results,  however,  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  inn)ortant.  The  taldes  of  the  birth-places  of  the 
po])ulation  show  that  in  1 851 ,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
519,059,  and  in  Scotland  207,367  ])ersons  of  Irish  birth.  If  to 
these  be  added  the  descendants  of  persons  of  Irish  birth,  born  in 
England,  it  is  exceedingly  jwobable  that  Great  Britain  contains 
a  million  and  a  half  of  persons,  perha])s  more,  either  bom  in 
Ireland  or  of  Irish  extraction. 

One  or  two  okservations  must  suffice  relative  to  these  great 
movements  of  the  i)opulation.  The  immigration  of  the  rural 
)»‘)pulation  in  such  large  numbers  into  the  towns  will  render 
more  close  the  connexion  of  town  and  country,  assimilate 
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opinion,  intelligonct*,  and  national  character,  and  soften  down,  if 
not  entirely  obliterate,  that  feeling  of  antagonism  which,  partly 
owing  to  the  corn-laws,  but  more  to  the  absence  of  intercourse, 
has  un(|uestionably  existed  betwixt  the  two  great  sections  ot  the 
population — the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing.  The 
growing  preponderance  of  the  town  population  may  not  be 
unaccompanied  by  the  development,  in  gi’eater  force,  of  certain 
forms  of  evil,  licentiousness,  and  crime  by  which  great  town 
populations  are  unhappily  characterized  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
progress  in  arts,  science,  and  general  intelligence  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  standard  of  national  character  will  be  elevated. 
Rural  life  may  present  fewer  crimes,  and  less  of  gross  vice  and 
immorality  ;  but  town  life  presents  infinitely  more  mental 
energy  and  enlightenment,  and  from  it  emanate  pnnci})ally  those 
powerful  agencies  and  influences  which  have  raised  England  to 
what  it  is  as  a  civilized  and  great  nation,  and  which  are  not 
restricted  to  the  realm  of  England,  but  are  being  felt  in  every 
quarter  of  tlie  globe,  and  most  of  all  in  the  new  nationalities  of 
far  otf  lands. 

Th<‘  continuance  of  emigration  need  not  be  dreaded.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little,  siive  as  respects  the  material  strength  of  the  nation, 
where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Great  Britain  are  located. 
They  will  be  otf-shoots,  not  aliens  and  strangers,  aiul,  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  more  advantageous  to  the 
mother  country  than  had  they  remained  in  their  native  land. 
They  have,  too,  a  great  mission  of  tlieir  own.  AVhat  that  mission 
is,  will  lie  best  understood  in  the  contemjdation  of  what  Englisli 
colonization  has  done  for  North  America.  The  world  will  l)e  better 
for  the  growth  of  kindred  nationalities  in  other  hemispheres. 

The  Irish  immigration  was  an  Irish  necessity  and  an  English 
difficulty.  It  had  its  evils,  but  the  good  has  preponderated.  It 
relioved  Ireland  of  a  dead  weight,  and  sup})lied  England  with 
labour  that  was  wanted,  ^lorally,  it  was  to  be  deprecated  ;  but 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  final  influences  of  the  contact 
will  be  much  more  bmieticial  to  the  Irish  who  have  come  amongst 
us  than  injurious  to  ourselves.  In  all  probability,  the  last  serious 
immigration  has  taken  place  ;  all  present  indications  pointing  to 
the  development  of  Irelands  vast  resources  at  no  distant  day — 
a  develo]uuent  to  which  the  moral  elevation  and  regeneration  ot 
her  ])eople  will  be  the  inevitable  corollary. 

Tlu‘  CENSUS  OF  ACE  must  be  merely  glanced  at.  Itisdee])ly 
interesting,  but  to  ilo  it  justice  needs  a  separate  notice.  The 
censusi's  ot  ISO  I  and  1811  took  no  account  of  the  ages  of  the 
]HH>ple,  the  census  ot  18-1  being  the  first  which  included  that 
imjH)rtant  element  The  most  significant  fact  developed  by  a 
comparison  betwixt  the  age-abstracts  of  1821  and  18ol  is  the 
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greater  proportion  in  the  latter  year  of  the  population,  both  male 
and  female,  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  : — 

Ayes  of  the  Population  of  Enyl and  and  Wales. 

Viuier  20  years.  20  years  ami  ul>^^  arils. 

1S‘21  .  .  ‘  7,441,7as 

1851  .  11,558,114  .  11,G2G,81H; 

In  the  year  1S21,  the  proportions  of  these  sections  of  ages  were 
4S  and  o2.  In  1851,  they  were  45  and  58 — showing  a  consider¬ 
able  augmentation  of  the  number  of  adults,  relatively  to  the 
whole  po])ulation.  A  similar  indication  is  atforded  by  a  com- 
jiarison  of  the  number  of  males  above  20  years  of  age  ;  the 
number  in  1821  being  8, 587, GOO,  or  24*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
pf»]nilation,  and  5, (>10,777 — or2G*G  ])cr  cent,  in  1851.  The  men 
of  the  military  age,  20  to  40,  were  also  more  numerous,  relatively, 
in  1851;  the  numbers  in  1821  being  1,!)G(>,GG4,  or  13  ()  pta*  cent, 
and  3,108,4f)(>,  or  15*8  in  1851.  Of  women  of  the  marriageable 
age,  20  to  40,  the  numbers  in  1821  were  2,119,385,  or  14*7 
per  cent.,  and  in  1851,  3,3G2,4G8,  or  15*9  per  cent.  It  follows, 
that  for  all  purposes  of  active  life,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the 
great  business  of  society,  1851  is,  relatively,  stronger,  wiser,  and 
more  powerful  than  1821,  other  things  being  alike — that  is,  su})- 
posing  the  individual  adults  of  1851  were  no  stronger,  wiser,  or 
more  moral  than  the  adults  of  1821.  But  sup}>osing  the  present 
generation  to  have  im])roved  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  true  civi¬ 
lization  on  that  of  1821,  then  is  the  nation  stronger  and  greater 
not  only  in  the  simple  ratio  of  nunib(‘rs,  but  in  the  ])roportion  of 
its  wisest  and  best,  to  its  least  wise  and  most  immature  members, 
and  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  superioiity  of  the  individual 
units  of  its  wisest  and  best  members  over  the  same  class  in  1821. 

The  AiiSTUACT  OF  OCCUPATION  is  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  census,  not  excepting  the  census  of  religious  w*orship,  or  of 
education  ;  for,  if  these  latter  show  the  extent  of  some  of  the 
means  of  social  enlightenment  and  virtue,  the  former  gives  us 
the  measure  of  that  enlightenment  and  virtue,  as  it  pictures  tons 
the  forms  and  relative  proportions  of  the  multifarious  jmrsuits — 
professional,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural — in 
which  the  active  mind  and  soul  of  the  nation  are  daily  engaged. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  department  of  the  census 
is  by  no  means  satishictory,  either  as  resi)ects  classification  or 
nomenclature,  but  more  especially  the  former.  A  consciousness 
of  this  defect  shows  itself  in  the  Report,  not  only  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  ‘  chcssitication  was  framed  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
work,  before  either  the  analysis  was  undertaken  or  the  nomen¬ 
clature  settled,'*  but  in  the  avoidance  of  all  attempt  to  deduce 

*  Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851.  Vol.  1.  Report,  p.  81. 
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any  broiul  results  from  the  tables,  or  to  do  auytbiug  more  than 
j)oint  out  the  priuciiial  groups  of  people  engaged  in  some  occu¬ 
pations.  True,  the  materiaLs  for  generalization  and  cla.ssitication 
are  there,  in  the  1100  or  1 2()()  distinct  trades  and  occupations 
enumerated  ;  Imt  tlierti  still  reniain  errors  and  defects  in  nomeii- 
claturi‘  which  prevent  the  attainment  of  a  strictly  accurate  and 
scientitic  classihcation.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated 
that  another  census  of  occupation  should  be  taken,  without  a 
]»revious  and  careful  settleTuent,  alike  of  terms  and  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  classitication  ;  and  that  the  settlement  should  not  be 
made  in  the  bureaucratic  fashion  which  characterizes  so  much  of 
oiir  letrislation  and  administration,  but  with  the  aid  and  couusel 
of  ])ersons  who,  though  neither  princi])als  nor  subordinates  in 
oftice,  are  [ilaced  in  a  better  situation  than  either  to  determine 
nomenclature  at  least,  if  not  classiticatiom  It  would  not  be 
bi  iieath  the  dignity  of  the  heads  of  departments  to  submit  a 
scheme  of  analysis  and  chissilicatioii  to  public  criticism,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  to  invite  the  assistance  of  competent  persons,  whether 
scientific  men  or  pnictical  men  of  business.  An  opportunity 
which  occurs  once  only  in  ten  yeiu-s  is  too  golden  a  one  to  be  lost 
for  want  of  previous  pre])aration. 

The  d(dects  of  the  census  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature  are 
considerable,  but  one  only  will  be  distinctly  named.  The  various 
cliisses  or  grades  of  persons,  juvenile  or  adult,  employed  in  the 
great  textile  manufactures,  are  comprised  under  one  term — e.  g., 
CorroN  Manufactuues.  A\)w,  under  this  comprehensive  term, 
there  are  rankeil  occinuitions  exceedingly  diverse  in  character,  in 
the  physiciil  or  intellectual  ipialiti cations  demanded,  in  the  social 
jiosition  of  the  persons  employed,  and  in  the  artistiCj  not  to  say 
the  irsfhetir  position  of  the  several  classes  of  workmen.  The  mod 
dxilled  and  the  lead  dfillcd  classes  are  thrown  into  the  same 
heap  or  catogorv.  'J'lio  .s]H‘cifio  nature  of  the  occupations  anil  all 
th  e  coiulitions  of  ventilation,  juxtaposition  with  deleterious  sub- 
stiinces  or  agencies,  exhausting  labour,  or  long  liours,  as  respects 
specitic  numl>ersand  ages,  cannot  be  ascertained;  and  the  ])hysio- 
logist  is  deprived  of  the  c.xaot  data  on  which,  combined  with  the 
rt'cords  of  births  and  deaths,  he  may  measure  the  indueuce  of 
employment  on  the  vital  energy,  thereby  atfecting  the  duration 
ot  lite,  or  in  tostering  diseases  which  mar  the  happiness  and 
ind  ii\*ctly  impair  the  morality  of  social  life. 

It  is  uiulesirable,  and  would  be  very  inconvenient,  to  give  very 
minute  details,  but  it  is  necessary,  for  many  important  ])ur- 
posi‘s,  to  discriminate  the  numbers  respectively  engaged  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  steam  or  water  power  and  those  who  work  apart 
from  it  ;  and  turther,  to  give  the  workmen  in  each  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  under  several  distinct  heads,  of  which  the  terms  pieccr. 
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reeler,  spinner,  and  weaver  are  types.  Not  only  is  such  a  specitie 
analysis  essential  for  many  purely  scientific  purposes,  but  it  is 
obviously  necossiuy  in  order  to  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  nation's  industry,  and  to  ascerUiiii  the  specific  direction 
of  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  people — juvenile  ainl  adult  — 
male  and  female. 

The  com])ilers  of  the  Census  of  Occupations  have  arranged  the 
whole  number  of  persons,  who  are  returned  as  following  some 
occupation,  in  seventeen  classes,  as  follows : — 


TAIiLE  I. 

Cciims  of  Occupations — (ireat  BntaiHy  TS51. 


Malks. 

Fkmalks. 

Class. 

I'nder 

20  Year.s 

U  nder 

20  Years 

Total. 

2t>  Years 

of  Age  and 

2t>  Years 

of  Age  and 

t»f  Age. 

upw  arils. 

of  Age. 

upwards. 

Thf*  . 

1 

1 

1.  I’t-rsoDs  ii5  tin*  gfutTul  / 

IcM-al  . ) 

I,ts5 

••• 

71,191 

... 

89 

2,526 

76,291 

2.  IVrsons  iti  the  ilel'fiiuc  > 

Kftlu' cimnirv  . > 

3.  rt*rs(»ns  in  tin*  U*annvl  pro- ^ 

7,771 

88,71  4 

... 

•  •• 

00,485 

lossion  and  their  iinmediato  > 
•iuhortlinates  . j 

12,151 

98,279 

53 

1,410 

112,193 

•1.  IVrsons  eupaj;ed  in  litiTature,  ) 

♦  he  line  art  s,  and  thescienees  Ji 

4,(it>2 

41,018 

8,318 

64,3:10 

118,901 

5.  I’tTsons  en}»a>jed  in  domestic  ^ 

odieea,  as  wives,  children,  or  > 
rehnions  . j 

3,38l),k»2 

21,779 

:i,780,56.5 

3,227,150 

10,418,980 

(J.  Persons  en^jai'cd  in  eutertuin-  ^ 

iiii:,  clotliin*;,  and  performing;  > 

12(>,r)l>i 

512,209 

458,168 

1,329,292 

2,420,173 

persinml  «»lli»‘en  . J 

7.  Pcrsoius  who  imv  or  sell,  de . 

W.  Persons  cn<;a>;cd  in  tlio  con-'\ 

2l),372 

13),3S9 

2,6!K) 

50,t>10 

209,401 

vevauee  of  men,  animuis,  and  > 
;;oods  . j 

PK),31> 

2S5,t»8i5 

5,423 

7,479 

398,933 

P.  Pirsons  ]M>sM*s«inj;  or  workiu};) 
the  land  and  oultivatin;;  it  ...  J 

»•<."),  H»3 

1,421,3.)  4 

129,l*.00 

4.54,421 

2,390, .5tW 

P>.  Persons  enin»^;«sl  aiaiut  animals... 

12,4.54 

H0,.528 

225 

1,055 

100,203 

11.  Persons  en;;u;;cd  in  art  and  / 
mechanic  protluelions  . ) 

121,928 

024,503 

6,288 

11,617 

76:1, 3:K{ 

12.  I'crsuna  working  and  dealing  in  ( 
animal  matters  . } 

P1,<>H7 

293,531 

04,383 

162,862 

631,86:1 

13.  i'ersons  working  and  dealing  in  t 
vegetal  tie  matters  . J» 

192,t>7« 

654,859 

185,229 

a4l,950 

1,376,014 

1 1.  I’ersons  working  and  dealing  in  ) 

minerals  . } 

15.  I.alMnirers — hraneh  undeiliKHl  ... 
lU.  I’vrsons  of  rank  or  property —  > 

2(K),970 

61,32(» 

(il4 

077,470 

322,788 

3:1,681 

24,428 

2,461 

1,8H8 

34,330 

9,217 

130,r>3t5 

&46,2))4 

:i9.),786 

172,699 

not  tdherwise  relnrned  . ) 

17.  Pers<»;is  supported  l»y  the  com-') 

munit y,  and  of  no  8i)ecillud  > 
oeeupation  . j 

17,S7J> 

39,44<4 

15,667 

84,412 

157,402  : 

i 

Other  iHTsons  of  no  stated  t 
occupations  or  condition . Ji 

14,207 

54,7.s(J 

33,080 

73,780 

175,863 

Total  . . . 

4,704,7  4il 

6,45.8,81.5 

4,737,5:15 

6,998,314 

20,959,177 

I 


With  some  of  these  little  fault  can  be  found,  but  on  others  it 
is  impossible  to  bestow  any  commendation,  and  the  whole  wfints 
coherence,  dependence,  and  logical  consecutiveness.  It  is  a 
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thinr^  of  parts,  but  it  has  no  unity— it  is  parts  only — not  a  whole, 
consisting  of  parts  mutually  related  and  dependent.  Taken 
altogether,  itgivc'S  no  clear  bird  s-eye  view  of  the  relative  masses 
of  distinct  forms  of  labour,  or  pursuit,  or  ol  their  relations,  ante¬ 
cedent  or  constM]uent  Tlie  parts,  too,  are  not  homogeneous. 
Thus  in  the  12th  Class,  ‘  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  animal 
matt^'rs,*  we  have  grouped  together  tripe-dealers  and  woollen 
cloth  manufacturers,  fishmongers  and  silk  manufacturers,  bone- 
gatherers  and  stuff  merchants,  catgut  makers  and  velvet  manii- 
fiicturers — and  so  on.  The  above  basis  of  classification  here  is 
the  cominoii  occupaiion  of  alL  someone  way  and  some  aaoilicr 
in  or  about  anirmd  nuttier — whether  as  butchers  slaughtering 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  supplying  the  animal  man  with  food,  or  as 
woollen  or  silk  manufacturers,  producing  the  fabrics  which  are 
necessiiry  for  warmth,  health,  ornament,  or  show.  In  like 
manner  brewers  and  bakers,  gi'ocers  and  tobacconists,  oil-millers 
and  india-rubber  makers,  bellows-makers  and  sawyers,  mat- 
makers  and  oakum  dealers,  are  included  in  Class  1 3,  along  with 
linen  and  cotton  manufacturers,  muslin  and  lace  manufacturers, 
because  each  of  these  occupations  are  about  or  in  some  kinds  of 
vegetable  matter.  A  more  strange  and  grotesque  medley  surely 
never  met  since  birds  and  beasts,  insects  and  reptiles,  fouinl 
refuge  in  the  ark. 

It  is  evident  that  an  arbitrary  and  even  fanciful  classification 
has  been  adopted,  without  any  careful  consideration  <*f  the 
heterogeneous  and  strange  associations  and  juxtapositions  wliich 
it  would  involve.  No  useful  purpose  could  be  answered  by 
making  it  the  basis  of  conclusions  of  any  value,  if  the  object  of 
such  conclusions  be  to  give  a  scientific  portraiture  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  s  industry.  It  will,  consequently,  be  disregarded 
in  the  main  in  the  further  ]>ursuit  of  the  subject  of  Occupations  ; 
vet  a  strictly  scientific  classitication  will  not  bo  attempted. 
iit‘viewers  are  not  government  officials,  and,  like  them,  drawing 
from  a  full  j>urse,  jm)  rata  to  the  labour  of  arranging  aiul 
classifying  the  huge  mass  of  details  contained  in  the  schedules 
of  the  enumerators.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  several  distinct 
cljvssifi  cat  ions  are  practicable  and  desirable,  just  as  distinct  kinds 
of  results  are  souglit  for.  One  class  of  analysers  might  propose  to 
show  the  respt‘ctive  numbers  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labourers, 
another  of  ^  producers  and  distributors,  a  third  of  employers, 
capital ist.'^,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  receivers  of  wages  on 
the  other;  whilst  a  fourth  might  divide  the  whole  into  a  few  great 
masses — say  proilucers  of  food,  ])roducers  of  clothing,  builders 
ot  houses  and  mills,  constructors  of  engines  and  machines,  and  of 
distributors,  dividing  the  last  section  into  distributors  of  home  and 
foreign  ]>roducts — applicable  as  food  and  as  materials  of  nianii- 
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TAULE  11. 

CenmsofOcri'iu,lhj,t^--C,mt  _ 


Class. 


Malls. 

1  '.10  Yfttrs 

I  tuler 

'-0  \cai8.  tjj>\>arils. 


Fl  MALLS. 

,  'JO  Yi’ars 
Fiuler 

1*0  \eais.  I  ,„,,vartls, 


tipwartls.  I  ' 


The  C’O''*'"  ^''‘1  (Idvcrmnent  ... 

'I'hf  nrtiiv,  navy,  eVif.  . 

Tin*  loarnoil  i»rolosMi<>n  . 

lateral  tire,  arts,  ami  seienees  ... 

Aijrieulture  . 

Textile  tnannfaet tires . 

MinintS  »»  . 

Ditto  eoal  . . . 

Mamifaelurers,  in  metal  . . 

lUaeksmiths  and  wliitesmitlis  ... 
Machine  and  engine  makers  ... 
Sliinwri^hts,  d.K-k  lalatnrers,  Aic. 

•  Transit,  land,  river,  and  sea . 

Ihtilditij;  trades . 

Makers  ol  eh»thmtf . . . 

riirnishers  and  titters  ot  houses. 

*  I.altourers  . ;•;••••• . 

l>istrihutors  of  food  . 

’  Ditto  id’  tnamifaet  tires  . 

.  All  other  occupations . 

.  Servants . . 


1 ,  ksr> 
7,771 

3sV,7‘iS 
IT'tjO*  "t 
21,003 
ti.I.Ott 

2. '>,7i7 
2:t,7«>;» 
l‘2.«H5:t 

7,t7t 
100,3  Ft 
fH7,r*'J't 

73, (Mil 
12,<stS 
r)i,t'03 
.M,t»72 

lb7,23S 

30,730 


71,1111  i 
S.s,71i  1 
OS,275> 
•n.ods 
l,307,'i')0 
107,321 
.'>M,K*2 
1.-,  •,7'i'i 
71,170 
0S,t»2 1 

1  ni.ii'i 

'.tO.tKlO  I 
2s.">,»;s«> 
102, .'»SH 
311,0.V> 
IS,  102 
312,<i«>0 
3.11 ,737 
10.'),00l  I 

'  S2t,t»l«  1 
or,d'».-i  1 


.13 

H, 31S  ; 
120,  K’»  1 
21.'j,d22  i 

•l,th»7  I 

I, '20.'>  ! 
5.10 

21 
11 
22»} 
.1,  t'23 
1,311 
lll,7«il 
1,117 
1,01'. 
•.C.ltio 

o«;,.'>oi 

333,2'20 


l.U"  , 

01,330  ' 

.130,0tH>  I 

3tio,,'»>‘2 
3,212 
l,:r>i ' 

010  I 

(KMl  I 
.11  1 
210  I 

7, 17i» 
S,12l 
1  is, 273 
0,H,')7 
7,1U 
1'2S,11.1 
3»),h7.') 
.1^.0,127 
772,7^.. 


7.1,202 
SM),  ls.1 
112,103 
1  is, '.Mi  I 
2,3.11 ,3ti0 

l,lsS,O0S 

s7,tt7 1 
210,01.1 
os,  12.1  ' 
122,3»iO 
ti0,2.10 

17,ss.1 
3'.»s,033 
.102,0.2 1 
07s,ois 
0it,311 
37«i,.1.11 
f.3s.*;s-l 
17M-'»0 
1  ,.1s7,.177 
1, 2  W*. 3.15 


Total  of  occupations  . I  1,3<  0,2  .1  j  ...  13«  ,o3<.^| 


O.1(t,070  2,771.‘23l  I  10,.1K*^| 


t  22.  Selndars... 

,  ‘23.  All  others, - 


children,  wives,  A:c. 


1,110,370 

1,«  170,1 '22  21,<.0 


1,312,1.17 

2,i:ts,los  3,2'27,1..0 


2,7.12,S27 

7,0M'di,lo'.l 


10,2‘23,.1.1S 


10,73.1,010 


SbSr-'w  Ji. ... 

St:'::::'  c„.„„b..o  „.i 

accurate.  iho  table  is  the  large 

Tl.e  first  nnd  most  s;dieut  nidicntmn  of  the  t.ime 
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proportion  of  the  working  to  the  noii-working  section  of  the  whole 
population,  it  being  more  than  one-halt.  In  a  coniinunitv  so 
highly  civilized,  and  so  wealthy,  this  is  a  striking  fact.  It  need 
not  be  concealed  that  there  are  several  classes  ot  persons  included 
in  the  list  of  occnpiitlotis  whose  labour  does  not  contribute  to 
the  proiluction  of  the  material  necessaries  and  convenience  of  life. 
This  class  discharges  the  business  of  general  oversight,  direction, 
and  control — preserves  the  order  and  ])eace  of  society,  and  is  the 
guiding  intellect  rather  than  the  w  orking  bone  and  muscle  of  the 
State.  Not  the  less,  however,  is  its  occupation  of  value  to  the 
State,  for  without  it  the  boily-politic  w  ould  realize  the  old  Roman 
fable  of  the  ‘  Members  and  the  Belly,'  and  die  of  inanition — ur, 
w’orse,  by  violent  convulsion.  There  is  also  included  in  the  number 
following  tsonic  occupation,  l,2d0,ooo  domestic  servants;  ])ut 
excluding  these,  as  not  contributing  to  the  production  of  com¬ 
modities  of  use,  but  rather  to  the  luxury,  comfort,  or  wants  of 
domestic  life,  the  ])ro))ortion  of  the  actual  w’orkcrs  is  considerably 
more  than  a  comprehensive  surtace  view  of  society  w^ould  lead  us  to 
ex])ect.  This  proportion  could  not  exist,  exce})t  as  juvenile  labour 
and  adult  female  labour  w’as  rendered  available.  The  adult  males 
of  Clreat  Britain,  it  is  shown  by  the  table,  wdth  few'  exceptions,  fill 
some  j)ost  of  utility,  follow'  some  profession  or  trade,  or  ])ractise 
some  art  of  ])n>diiction ;  and  excluding  domestic  servants,  20 
years  of  age  and  u])W'ards,  one-third  of  the  adult  females  follow 
some  trade  or  art.  Adding  to  these  l,8dl),00()  males  and 
()2d,(M)0  females,  under  20  years  of  age,  the  total  is  3,0()2,000; 
slnjwing  a  ratio  of  female  adult  and  male  and  female  juvenile 
labour  to  male  adult  labour  as  4  to  5:V.  It  would  ])e  irrelevant 
to  the  purpose  of  the  moment  to  discuss  the  question  of  social 
and  moral  gain  or  loss  involved  in  the  large  proportion  of  the 
labour  ot  juveniles  and  of  female  adults;  but  it  is  most  pertinent  to 
remark  that  the  numbers  enqdoyed  in  connexion  w  ith  factories  are 
insignificant  comparetl  with  the  numbers  employed  in  agriculture 
and  other  productive  arts.  The  respective  numbers  are  as  follows: 


In  .'i^rrlculturo  . 

Uoine'<tio  servants  . 

NV  hole^uJe  and  retail  tnuie 
All  oUkt  tH:cupalion.i . 


Total  , 
Factory  labour, 

Total  . 


JlVKMLSS. 

1 

Advi.t 

I  Malks. 

FriiALiis. 

SSb7*2S 

12n,4So 

4.‘)<.‘.1>''‘' 

l*7,6nr» 

772,7 

N»,7a:> 

<♦,223 

cas,415 

4  4  ♦3»> 

l,033,t)77 

I  i,2i»o,r»7s 

711.348 

2,4H>,t>ii- 

1  1  <  4 ,  »>  1 3 

24.^;,022 

n5Ci,a70  I  2,771.-J>4 


l,:l7:»,‘2r)l 
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Two  consolatory  conclusions  are  cloducible  from  tliese  lii^uresw 
First,  that  admitting,  though  onlg  for  argument's  sake,  factory 
laKmr  to  physically  and  morally  deteriorating  to  juveniles  and 
to  female  adults,  the  proportion  of  l)oth  to  the  respective  totals 
is  insigniticant ;  and,  second,  that  if  means  could  be  devised  for 
superseding  altogether  such  labour,  the  quantity  which  would 
have  to  be  absorbed  into  other  branches  of  occupation  is  not  such 
as  to  cause  very  serious  inconvenience,  not  to  say  that  the  possible 
and  even  probable  process  of  change  may  be  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  the  numbi'rs  so  employed  from  the  labour  market  to  the 
school  and  the  household,  in  consequence  of  the  augmented 
energy  and  productiveness  of  adult  male  labour,  through  the 
further  applications  of  mechanical  and  chemical  science  to  the 
arts  of  life.  As  the  case  stands,  the  numbers  of  the  pople  who 
in  some  way  or  other  minister  to  the  wants,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  life,  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Avhole,  and  compared  with 
1811,  shows  ail  increasing  proportion,  the  numbers  of  the  )ion- 
U'orhlng  iwpulation,  so  to  speak,  in  that  year  being  10,!)77,8b5, 
out  of  a  total  of  18,811,12*3,  and  in  1851  only  l(),418,l)8()  out  of 
a  population  of  20, 951), 477.  This  striking  fact  is  ]iartly  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  proportion  of  adults,  as  already  sliown;  but 
it  does  not  explain  the  whole  difference;  nor  is  the  ex])lanation 
very  obvious.  Not  so  the  conclusion — that  great  activity  and 
industiy  characterize  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

A  second  great  indication  of  the  table  is  the  large  amount  of 
skilled  labour,  understanding  by  that  term  labour  requiring  great 
manual  dexteritv,  more  or  less  knowledge  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  science,  and  more  or  less  of  intellectual  culture  and 
development.  This  general  definition  wotdd  exclude  from  the 
table  the  first  four  Classes — agriculture  (not  as  n  nskiUcd  lahotrr, 
hut  a.s  not  i)i  this  particular  category  of  skilled  lal>our), 
labourers,  distributors,  and  servants — leaving  the  following 
numbers  at  each  age — viz. : 

o 


Malks. 

Un<I(*r  ’J-K  anil  npwnnU. 

71*1, ...  2,S7l,l»7a 


I  ntlor  20.  20  ami  u])wanls. 

474,yai  ...  1,312,352  ..  5,451,212 


It  appears,  then,  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  who 
are  returned  as  following  some  occupation  rank  as  .skilled 
labourers,  the  extent  of  skill  varying  from  that  which  suffices  to 
superintend  the  .simplest  movement  of  a  machine,  or  to  dig  for 
coal  or  ore  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  that  which  can  adjust 
the  proportion  and  put  together  the  parts  of  the  most  elaborate 
macliine,  or  conduct  the  most  difficult  proce.sses  of  chemical 
science. 

A  sentimental  notion  lias  got  abroad,  fostere<l,  and  inde*ed 
originated,  by  a  class  of  writers  who  have  made  the  condition  and 
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characteristics  of  labour  the  material  of  a  popular  literature,  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system  have  tended 
to  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  and  moral  tleteriora- 
tion  of  the  labourer,  thus  affording  another  instance  how  rarely 
the  ])oetical  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  rigorously  phi¬ 
losophic  in  mental  conformation  ;  or,  to  pass  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  how  seldom  men  who  are  most  skilful  in 
seizing  individual  and  class-characteristics — whether  ot  manners, 
morals,  or  mental  habits— are  capable  of  developing  general  laws, 
or  of  tracing  the  progress  and  discriminating  the  ])rocesses  of 
great  social  facts  and  changes.  The  idea  alluded  to  is  soinethiiiir 
like  this — machinery  simply  requires  watching,  without  any  intel¬ 
ligent  perce])tion  of  the  mode  of  its  operation  on  the  substances 
submitted  to  its  action,  and  dispenses  therefore  with  mental 
effort  beyond  mere  attention.  Some  dexterity  of  mani])ulation, 
(juickness  of  movement  and  of  eve  may  be  recpiired,  but  that  is 
all ;  wln‘ther  the  machine  chops  turnips  for  sheej),  or  prepares 
wool  or  cotton  for  the  spindle  or  the  reel.  Were  this  notion  as 
])sychologically  just  as  we  believe  it  to  be  the  contrary,  it  is 
in*cess;\ry  to  inquire  in  what  respects  the  former  system  differed 
from  it.  Machinery,  as  the  system  of  the  ])roductive  arts,  is  but 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  enough  is  known  of  the  previous 
economv  or  organization  of  labour  to  determine  the  matter  at 
issue.  Prior  to  17*M),  the  woollen  and  flax  trades  were  the 
staples  of  the  natirui.  Now  it  would  be  a  curious  (piestion  in 
] psychology  to  determine  how  much  more  of  mental  power  was 
needed  to  twirl  the  one-thread  wheel,  or  to  drive  the  hand-loom 
under  the  former  system,  than  to  superintend  a  roving-frame  or 
a  ])ower-loom  under  the  present ;  and  still  more  curious  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  1  precise  difference  in  the  degree  of  mental  activitv  and 
t‘Xertion  ] produced  by  the  respective  sy^stems,  and  all  their 
adjuncts  of  jdaee,  circumstances,  and  associations.  We  suspect 
]phil(Psophy  wiPiild  give  a  very'  different  answer  to  that  which 
smitimental  philanthropy  in  the  pages  of  some  of  our  most 
]popular  and  attractive  writers  has  made  so  current.  But  to  press 
the  question,  as  one  not  of  sentiment,  but  of  fact,  a  little  closer, 
it  may  be  asked,  admitting  that  the  spinner  and  weaver  under 
the  olden  system  were  more  intelligent  than  the  modern  factory 
o])erative, —  simply-  as  workers,  and  apart  from  the  matter  ot 
general  mental  activitv,  is  there  a  moment’s  comparison  fpetwixt 
the  degree  of  skill  in  the  preparation  of  the  mere  instruments  ot 
labour  now  in  use  and  those  used  under  the  old  system  ?  It  i^p 
but  to  jdace  on  one  hand  the  one-thread  wheel,  the  common 
loom,  and  the  hand-card,  and  on  the  other,  the  steam-engine, 
with  its  long  train  of  beautiful  and  wondrous  machines,  to 
determine  the  several  degrees  of  mechanical  skill  necessary’  to 
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proiluce  each.  The  discovery  of  the  steam-engine  and  of  the 
many  machines  which  it  ])ropels,  has  created  an  entirely  new 
class  of  artisans,  far  more  skilled  and  intelligent  than  those  who 
made  the  nide  implement  used  in  the  i)revious  organization 
of  industry ;  whilst  the  application  of  steam  to  other  jmrposes 
besides  those  of  the  textile  manufactures,  has  demaiuled  in 
every  branch  of  industry  a  higher  intelligence  in  every  class  of 
workmen  and  artisans.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Bottom  the  weaver.  Snug  the  joiner,  Flute  the  bellows-mender,  or 
Starveling  the  tailor,  in  ‘A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  were 
caricatures  of  those  classes  ;  but  the  contrary,  for  Philostratus  tells 
Theseus,  in  reply  to  his  question,  ‘  What  are  they  ?’ — 

‘  ITard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here. 

Which  never  laboured  in  their  heads,  till  now.’ 

If  some  modern  Shakespeare  were  to  introduce  representatives 
of  the  same  classes  into  the  drama,  would  he  say  of  them,  ‘  They 
never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now’?  Mr.  Dickens  gives 
another  and  a  very  ditferent  ])icture.  Theseus  might  not  say  of 
their  speech  as  he  does  of  Prologue’s  in  the  play — ‘It  is  like  a 
tangled  chain,  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.’ 

To  return  from  this  digression,  the  table  gives  the  total  number 
of  ]>ersons  employed  in  the  textile  manufacture  at  1,188,(M)S. 
The  census  of  population  shows  that  in  the  interval  from  1750 
to  1850,  the  periods  of  transition  from  the  mere  manual  economy 
of  manufacture  to  the  economy  of  steam  power  and  machinery,  the 
numbers  of  the  people  had  increased  three-fohl,  say  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  millions ;  but  so  vast  an  augmentation  of  productive 
power  has  ensued  under  the  new  economy,  that  the  consumption 
of  cotton  wool  has  risen  from  3,000,000  of  pounds  annually  to 
800,000,000,  and  of  sheep’s  wool  from  72,000,000  pounds  to 
300,000,000  pounds.  An  increase  in  tlax,  hemp,  and  silk,  approxi¬ 
mating  to  that  in  cotton-wool,  has  also  taken  place  in  the  same 
interval.  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  prior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  machine  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  the  labour  of  fifty- 
eight  persons  was  required  to  make  a  pack  of  wool  into  cloth  in  a 
week.  At  that  rate  it  would  reipiire  1,200,000  pcTsons  to  make 
up  the  300,000,000  pounds  of  the  sheep’s  wool  consumed  in  1851  ; 
but  less  than  that  namher — viz.,  1,188,098,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
not  only  workup  that  weight  of  wool,  but  some  900,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  some  350,000,000  pounds  of  Hax,  hemp,  and  silk 
besides — the  texture,  perfection,  and  beauty  of  the  fabrics  as 
much  exceeding  those  of  1750  as  the  self-acting  mule  and  the 
steam-loom  do  the  cottage  one-thread  wheel,  or  the  hand-loom. 
But  not  only  in  its  jiroductiveness,  but  in  tlie  mechanical  and 
chemical  skill  which  it  has  called  forth,  is  the  textile  branch  of 
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Uritish  niaiiufacture  the  foremost  tyi>e  of  tlie  national  skill ;  for 
apart  from  the  in^^enuity  of  the  classes  employed  immeiliately  in 
the  fabrications  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  tiax  and  silk,  there' are 
lari^e  classes  indirectly,  but  as  necessarily  connected  with  it— viz., 
the  artisans  who  construct  the  moving  power  and  the  niachiuery 
which  it  impels,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  inateiials 
of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  brass.  In  these  departments  ot  the 
national  industry  the  table  shows  there  are  employed 
])ersons,  of  whom  188,7^8  are  adult  males.  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
illustrative  of  the  effect  of  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright, 
that  in  the  production  of  iron  alone,  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  17,000  tons  in  17-I-,  to  3,000,000  in  1853,  a  vast  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  sui>plies  thp  textile  manufactures  with  its  auxiliaries 
to  mere  manual  strength,  the  remainder  furnishing  the  means  of 
railway  anil  steam-vessel  transit,  or  is  applied  in  the  construction 
of  mills,  workshops,  and  houses,  to  an  extent,  which,  but  for  the 
power  of  steam,  alikt^  in  the  processes  of  mining  and  in  the 
manufactun^  of  iron,  would  have  been  impossible. 

It  is  another  remarkable  fact  shown  by  the  table  that  502, ()24 
persons  are  em])loyed  in  the  building  trades,  under  which 
category  are  included  bricklayers,  carpenters,  masons,  and  other 
cognate  em])loyments.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  078,018  persons  are  employed  in  giving  to  the  fabrics 
of  our  looms  and  tan-yards  the  forms  in  wdiich  they  are  of  use 
as  articles  of  personal  apparel.  These  employments  have  not  as 
yet  been  much  altered  in  character  by  the  application  of  science. 
It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any  mechanical 
substitute  for  the  human  hand  and  the  needle  in  the  trades  of 
the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  or  the  milliner  and  dress-maker ;  hut 
it  is  undoubted  that  tlie  craft  of  the  carpenter,  the  bricklayer, 
and  the  nuuson,  admits  of  very  large  improvement  of  a  mecha¬ 
nical  kin<l.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  report  on  the  New 
\  ork  Exhibition  of  American  manufactures  state  that  machinery 
is  largely  employed  in  the  United  States,  in  the  ])laning  of  wood, 
in  box  making,  in  the  making  of  busts  and  boot-trees,  of  ploughs 
and  funiiture,  and  in  stone-planing.  So  elective  are  these 
machines,  that  with  them  eight  men  will  make  thirty  ploughs 
}>cr  ilay,  and  twenty  men  one  liimdred  doors  jier  day.  The 
power  of  combination  in  these  trades  has  prevented,  liitherto,  a 
large  a])plication  of  steam  power  to  these  branches  of  handicratt, 
just  as  at  first  it  tlid  in  the  sawdng  of  timber  and  veneer,  and  the 
making  ot  blocks  tor  sliips.  These  trades  cannot  long  remain  in 
their  ])rosent  state.  There  is  an  enonnoiis  w'aste  of  human 
strength  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  now’  conducted,  which 
might  and  w’ouhl  find  other  modes  of  employment ;  the  ultimate 
result  being  a  vast  augmentation  of  the  products  of  the  whole 
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irului^trv  of  the  nation,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the 
substitution  of  the  Iron  I\Ian  for  the  human  man,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  latter  from  employment  altogether.  That  iallacy 
cannot  long  outlive  the  teaching  of  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
as  respects  the  employment  of  labour  in  the  textile  arts, — the 
lessons  of  free  trade, — and  the  exam])le  of  Ainericii. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  features  in  the  table  inviting 
comment,  hut  the  foregoing  must  suttice.  One  or  two  observa¬ 
tions  on  it,  as  a  whole^  may  not,  however,  be  omitted.  The 
twentv-three  classes  admit  of  division  into  numerous  sub-classes, 
and  these  again  into  individual  and  distinct  employments.  After 
much  compressiiui  the  census  commissionci’s  have  reduced  the 
number  of  these  latter  to  some  eleven  or  twelve  hundred,  hut  in 
that  number  are  very  many  generic  designations,  the  sjK'cies 
undereach  being  numerous  and  diversified.  These  minute  sid)- 
divisions  of  labour,  these  many  and  diversified  em])loyments,  arc 
the  result  and  the  measure  of  the  ])erfection  of  the  })roductive 
arts,  and  are  unmistakeahle  evidence  of  a  high  civilization.  To 
produce  any  one  article  of  use  as  food  or  clothing,  a  great  variety 
of  separate  classes  of  workers  and  agencies  must  he  set  in  motion, 
many  of  them  not  only  distinct  in  organization  from  all  the  rest, 
but  isolated  and  unconnected,  save,  as  through  the  factor  and  the 
merchant,  they  are  brouglit  together.  Tims  an  enonnous  capital 
is  invested  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Kenfrewsliire,  and  Lanca¬ 
shire,  in  cotton  mills  and  machinery,  and  more  than  two  millions 
of  persons  are  brought  u])  to  the  business  of  the  cotton  manu- 
fi\cturer,  and  depend  on  it  for  their  daily  bread  and  their  very 
existence,  though  both  capitalist  and  labourer  are  dependent  for 
the  raw  material  on  the  industry  of  many  other  nations  thousands 
of  miles  away,  and  on  the  enterprise  of  two  distinct  cla.^^ses,  the 
mercliant  and  the  shipowner,  to  supply  them  fully  and  regularly 
with  that  raw  material.  The  extent  to  which  each  is  dependent 
on  all  the  rest,  in  a  })articular  country,  for  the  commonest  neces¬ 
saries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  oru?  commercial  nation  on  all 
others,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  com])licated  phenomena 
of  high  industrial  status,  and,  excepting  the  United  States,  pro¬ 
bably  no  other  nation  will  l^ear  comparison  with  England  in  the 
minute  suljdi vision  of  labour,  the  extent  of  mutual  de]>eudence 
internally  l)etwixt  its  several  sections  of  producers,  and  externally, 
betwixt  it  and  the  world's  races;  nor  on  the  grand  results  of  their 
condition — tlie  variety  of  products  which  it  either  produces  or  ])ur- 
chases,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  share  which  it  commands  for 
every  unit  of  tlie  ]X)pulation. 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  census,  it  will  be  quite  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  sul>ject  to  inquire,  whether  the  facts  revealed  by  it 
throw  any  light  on  two  important  social  cjuestioiLS — namely,  the 
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progress  or  other>nse  of  the  operative  population  in  material  and 
moral  well-being  ;  and,  second,  the  gain  or  loss  to  the  same  class 
by  the  large  introduction  of  machinery  within  the  last  eighty  or 
hundred  years. 

It  would  be  illusory,  or  more  correctly  speaking  empirical,  to 
take  any  and  all  the  facts  established  by  the  census  as  data  from 
which  to  answer,  definitely,  either  of  these  queries ;  but  it  will  be 
quite  pliilosophic  to  take  those  facts  and  place  them  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  and  e(]ually  well  established  facts,  and  thereby 
to  establish  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  for  a  safe  induction.  The 
census  shows  that  betwixt  1801  and  1851  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  increased,  in  round  numbers,  100  per  cent.  On 
very  good  data  it  is  calculated  that  the  increases  in  the  previous 
50  years,  1750  Oi  1801,  >vas  about  57  per  cent,  and  in  the 
50  years,  1700  to  1750,  17  per  cent  The  census  further  shows, 
that  the  great  sta])le  trades  of  the  nation  are  conducted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  steam  or  water  power,  and  all  the  mechanical  appliances 
of  which  the  last  eighty  or  hundred  years  has  been  so  pro¬ 
ductive.  Apart  from  the  census,  it  is  known  that  steam  and 
water  ])uwer  are  applied  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  where 
great  force  is  requisite,  and  even  in  the  making  of  machines 
and  all  the  appliances  of  machinery.  Steam-power  impels  and 
guiiles  the  tools  which  heretofore  were  exclusively  moved  by  the 
human  arm.  The  steam-engine  and  machinery  have,  in  fact, 
invadtul  every  department  of  the  national  industry  ;  and  though, 
as  already  noticed,  there  are  departments  in  wdiich  its  introduc¬ 
tion  is  only  |)artial,  it  is  quite  palpable  that  to  these  also  it  will 
en»  long  be  applied.  Now,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  pro- 
ihictiveness  of  labour,  juvenile  and  adult,  has  been  mightily 
augmented  by  the  application  of  steam-power  and  of  machinery  ; 
nay  further,  that  at)j)lication  has  rendered  available  a  large 
amount  of  juvenile  and  female  adult  labour,  which  heretofore 
was  non-productive,  or  of  little  value.  tThe  degree  of  that 
increastnl  productiveness,  if  measured  by  the  productiveness  of 
unaidcil  human  labour,  in  preclseli/  the  same  j^TOcesses,  is  some¬ 
thing  fabulous,  but  as  production  became  more  facile,  skill  and 
science  were  applied  to  render  the  products  of  our  looms  and 
forges  more  elaborate  and  tasteful,  and  thus  the  quantum  pro¬ 
duced  has  been  less  than  the  enhanced  power  of  the  labour  of 
the  nation  wixs  etpial  to,  all  products  retaining  their  previous 
form  and  character,  l)ut  it  is  incomparably  more  beautiful,  and 
presents  forms  of  utility  and  of  luxury  previously  unknown,  and 
indeed,  unattainable.  Allowing  for.  this  new  condition  of  pro¬ 
duction,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  in  manufactures,  properly 
so  called,  the  augmentation  has  been,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
sevcn-fold  ;  but  let  it  be  taken  at  a  Jive-fold  increase.  How  has 
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that  additional  production  been  distributed  ?  Has  tlio  capitalist 
absorbed  it  all,  leaving  wages  Jis  they  stood  before,  or  has  the 
labourer  participated  in  it  ?  On  the  supposition  that  the  capi¬ 
talist  has  absorbed  the  whole  difference,  the  profit  of  capital 
ought  to  have  vastly  increased  ;  strictly  speaking,  it  should  be 
ecpiivalent  to  something  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  value  of 
any  manufactured  article,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of  value  which 
is  conferred  on  any  particular  raw  material  by  the  operation  of 
manufacturing,  properly  so  called.  For  example,  if  the  cost  of 
mauufacfaring  a  pound  of  wool  into  woollen  cloth  be  5s.,  does 
the  capitalist  get  4s.  as  interest  on  the  steam  power  and  machines 
which  he  owns,  and  whicli  are  used  in  the  processes  through 
which  the  pound  of  wool  has  passed  ?  Let  it  be  especially  noted, 
that  so  much  of  whatever  the  capitalist  receives  as  simply 
replaces  the  steam-engine  and  machines — in  other  words,  covers 
‘  wear  and  tear* — is  only  the  wages  of  labour  in  another  form. 
The  question  is  as  to  the  nett  share  which  comes  to  the  capitalist, 
specifically  as  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  new  instni- 
ments  of  manufacture.  If  that  interest  absorbs  the  whole  addi¬ 
tional  produce,  the  only  person  benefited  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  is  the  owner  of  the  machine — no  other  })arty,  call  him 
consumer  or  labourer,  for  these  terms  are,  in  tliis  case,  convertible, 
is  at  all  benefited. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  thatrts  a  ride,  the  capitalist,  in  the 
case  supposed,  does  not  get  one  part  out  of  the  five-fohl  increase 
consequent  on  the  application  of  machinery  ;  and  if  so,  the  gain 
to  the  consumer  is  a  diminution  of  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  a 
given  commodity,  or  what  is  an  ecpiivalent  expression  of  the 
issue,  he  gets  four-times  the  (piantity  for  the  same  price.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  this  conclusion,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
tlie  owner  of  the  new  productive  power — steam  and  machinery — 
gets,  as  his  share,  all  the  difference  in  the  (piantity  proiluced  by 
that  power,  in  conjunction  with  human  labour  and  superin¬ 
tendence.  It  may  be  answered  that  althougli  the  consumer  may 
be  benefited,  the  labourer  is  not,  for  one  result  of  the  application 
may  be  to  render  fewer  labourers  necessary.  The  answer  to 
tliis  is,  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  measured  by  the  area  of 
tlie  field  for  its  employment  and  the  relative  jiroportion  of 
capital  to  labour,  and  not  by  the  perfection  of  the  imjilements  of 
labour, — the  latter  measuring  the  reward  of  labour,  and  not 
determining  the  demand  for  it.  But  waiving  the  politico-econo¬ 
mical  argument,  what  says  the  census  ?  Why,  that  simultaneously 
with  the  application  of  machinery  and  steam-power,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  rose  from  1 7  per  cent,  in  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  51)  in  the  second  fifty  years,  and  to 
100  per  cent,  in  the  following  cycle  from  1801  to  1851 — that 
N.s. — VOL.  IX.  T 
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whereas  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  agricultural  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  bust  cycle  was  only  48  per  cent.,  it  was  178  per  cent 
in  the  manufacturing  counties,  and  on  the  average  of  the  town 
population  of  those  counties  278  per  cent  In  other  words,  the 
census  shows  tliat  just  where  steam  power  and  machinery  have 
In'cn  most  largely  ap]died,  there  population  has  aggi’egated  in 
the  largest  masses,  and  has  manifested  the  highest  ratio  of 
increase,  a  result  utterly  irreconcilable  \vith  the  theory  that  the 
use  of  machinery  supersedes,  not  supplement  and  aids — human 
lal)our. 

It  would  unduly  expand  this  article  to  notice  all  the  colla¬ 
teral  facts  in  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  years,  which  concur 
with  the  fact  of  an  accelerated  rate  of  growth  in  the  population, 
utt(*rly  to  disprove  the  long  current  theory  on  the  etfect  of 
machinery.  It  must  suftice  to  say,  that  the  wonderful  increase 
in  tile  (juantity  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  imported, 
demonstrates  the  hict  of  augmented  production — relatively  to 
po  pula  turn,  and  that  the  relative  price  of  labour  and  of  commo¬ 
dities  of  all  kiud.s  is  equally  demonstrative  of  the  participation 
of  the  labourer,  fts  a  consumer,  in  the  benefit  of  that  augmented 
]>roduction.  Those  who  still  maintain  the  opinion  that  machinery 
sujXTsedes  human  labour,  though  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  an 
acceleratt'd  growth  of  the  population  simultaneously  with  a  con- 
Btantly  increasing  application  of  steam-])ower  and  machinery,  are 
not  to  be  reasoned  with — theirs  is  a  chronic  obtuseness  of  the 
ratiocinative  faculties  altogether  incurable. 

I  hit  what  of  the  intellectual  and  mond  condition  of  the 
people  as  indicateil  by  the  census?  That  a  mere  ab.stract  of 
I'nqdoyments  should  be  an  index  of  intelligence  and  morality, 
may,  at  first  sight,  a]q)ear  very  questionable,  but  in  reality  the 
indicjition  is  by  no  means  trilling  or  of  doubtful  significance. 
Tlie  form  which  the  ])roductive  arts  have  taken  in  the  country 
demands  a  much  higlier  intelligence  in  the  workman  than 
sutfieed  in  their  primitive  condition  one  hundred  years  ago.  A 
quick»M*  ]>erception,  a  more  extended  and  varied  knowledge,  is 
(iemandi'd  ol  the  o|x.‘rator  who  works  with  the  existing  imple- 
iiKMits  ot  manutacture  than  was  re(|uisite  to  conduct  the  simple 
manipulations  of  ]>roduction,  before  Watt  and  Arkwright 
changed  the  whole  character  of  industrial  art.  Besides,  as  has 
bt'cn  ]>reviously  observed,  new  arts  have  been  created  by  the 
intn^duclion  the  stt'ani-engine  and  of  machinery,  which 
rtHpiire  in  the  workman  a  knowletlge  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
of  mei'hanical  or  ot  chemical  science,  and,  in  many  departnieiits 
ot  art,  a  tlegn*e  ot  taste  lor  which  no  call  existed  ju'ior  to  such 
introvluction.  Nor  are  the  workmen  of  this  class  few  in  number. 
Iho  aggregate  ot  skilled  workmen  in  our  factories,  lorges, 
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foundries,  machine  and  engine-shops,  dyehouses,  chemical  manu¬ 
factories,  in  the  porcelain,  glovss,  and  pottery  manufactories,  in  tlie 
cutlery,  japan-ware,  and  a  thousand  other  branches  of  produc¬ 
tion,  is  probably  a  much  larger  number  than  was  employed  in  the 
boasteil  woollen  trade,  our  great  and  almost  soU  manutacture  for 
several  hundred  years.  In  the  department  of  transit,  too,  what 
comparison  can  be  instituted  betwixt  the  staff  of  the  road  and 
the  staff  of  the  ?v«7,  or  the  crew*  of  a  steamer  and  that  of  the 
ancient  sailing  vessel  ?  The  comparison  of  the  present  with 
the  jxtsf  of  industrial  art  in  England  might  be  j)ressed  further, 
and  without  lessening  the  force  of  the  contrast  which  it  would 
develop,  but  it  is  surely  needless.  The  hict  of  the  immense  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  condition  of  the  arts,  supposes  a  corresponding  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  artisans. 

But  is  there  any  connexion  betw  ixt  this  higher  intelligence  and 
a  higher  morality  i  The  question  is  fair,  and  will  be  fairly  met. 
Not  necessarily,  as  implying  a  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
betwixt  the  one  and  the  other,  but  unavoidably,  certainly,  as  a 
correlative  result  from  a  common  cause.  The  same  conditions 
which  have  raised  the  intelligence  of  the  operative,  have  mate¬ 
rially  improved  his  material  ami  social  position,  and  fact,  not  to 
say  })hilosophy,  affirms  a  close  connexion  betwixt  material  and 
moral  well-being.  Notwdthstauding  the  assertion  of  Lord  John 


Ritssell  some  few'  sessions  back,  that  mechanical  improvement 
had  in<ieed  w'onderfully  atlded  to  the  prcKluctive  power  and 
WTalth  of  the  nation,  but  had,  as  yet,  done  little  towards  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  openitive  class — it  is  deliberately  affirmed 
that  in  dress,  in  the  important  matter  of  household  accomimKla- 
tion,  in  the  nature  and  (piantum  of  his  daily  food — the  operative 
of  1851  is  immensely  in  advance  of  the  operative  of  1801,  and 
still  more  of  his  type  in  1750.  The  opportunities  and  hicilities, 
too,  of  stepping  up  in  life  are  greatly  multiplied.  The  j)edigree 
of  a  large  ])ortion  of  our  first-class  manufacturers  and  merchants 
need  not  go  back  more  than  two  generations  to  trace  descent 
from  the  humblest  walk  of  oj)erative  life,  and  betwixt  tlie  millo- 
crat  and  the  millionaire,  there  never  was  a  period  in  w  liicli  tlie 
number  of  individuals,  ranking  in  the  successive  grades  of  capi¬ 
talists,  down  to  the  aitisan  who  owns  his  box  of  tools,  or  dwells 
in  his  owm  freehold  cottage,  was  so  large.  An  old  pampbletcMT, 
descjinting  on  this  view  of  the  connexion  betwixt  competency,  and 


comfort,  and  morality,  represents  the  debauched  labourer  answer¬ 
ing  a  sage  churchwarden,  who  finds  him  at  the  ale  bench,  and 
reproves  him  for  his  intemj)erance  and  neglect  of  family.  ‘  \V  hat 
have  1  to  live  for  ?  You  give  me  7s.  a  week,  and  the  workhouse* 
when  I  am  oM.  Here,  landlord,  another  pot.’ — All  other  things 
being  alike,  the  prospect  and  hopes  of  bettering  one’s  condition 
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and  attaining  a  higher  place  in  the  social  scale,  will  decide,  in  hut 
too  many  instances,  whether  the  workman  seeks  to  drown  care,  and 
dissijKite  the  tedium  of  existence  at  the  ale  bench,  or  rigorously 
prosecutes  his  craft,  centres  his  aft'ection  in  wile  and  child,  and 
finds  in  the  domestic  circle  and  around  the  domestic  hearth 
relaxation  and  relief  after  the  day’s  fatigues. 


Art.  11. — Foems.  Ily  ^lathew  Arnold.  Foolscap  Svo.  Second 

Kdition.  London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1854. 

2.  iWwA*.  Ly  ^lathcw  Arnold.  Foolscap.  Svo.  Second  Series. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.  1855. 

It  is  a  ])rofound  remark  that  the  eyes  can  see  only  just  so  inucli 
as  they  bring  with  them  tlie  power  of  seeing,  and  many  minds 
have  not  the  power  to  see  that  there  exists  a  poetry  in  the  living, 
bustling,  perplexed  life  of  the  present.  There  are  those  whose 
eyes  are  darkened  by  ignorance,  or  blinded  with  the  bitter  tears 
of  mis«*rv,  for  whom  poetry  lights  up  the  face  of  nature  with 
magical  beauty  in  vain  ;  w  ho  read  not  her  manifold  and  wondrous 
revelations,  who  hear  not  her  eternal  melodies  W’arbling  far  above 
the  din  and  confusion  of  this  steam-car  of  a  world.  Then,  there 
are  the  lovtTs  of  the  good  old  times,  w’ho  steadily  fix  their  eyes 
on  the  bclov(‘d  past,  aiul  who,  if  compelled  to  move  on  with 
th(‘  rushing  tide  of  events,  persistently  advance  backwards,  and 
still  refuse  to  S(‘e  the  flowers  of  beauty  blossoming  about  their 
feet,  or  the  golden  sunrise  that  is  streaking  the  sky  of  the 
future. 

Lastlv,  we  mention  the  scholastic  mind  that  reads  human  life 
in  biM)ks,  and  has  so  long  pored  over  the  records  of  the  past  that 
the  eyes  have  become  dim,  so  that  it  has  to  look  through 
spectacles  on  the  life  of  to-day,  in  which  it  sees  little  or  no 
jjoetry.  \et  we  hold  that  although  these  may  never  catch  a 
glim])se  ot  it,  or  see  it  only  through  a  glass  darkly,  this  living, 
breatldng,  working,  warring  world  of  ours — this  mystery  of 
human  life  that  fills  the  nineteenth  century,  is  as  full  of  poetry 
and  all  piK‘tic  elements  as  any  life — any  century  of  any  past.  Is 
not  the  world  lull  of  poetry,  revtdations  of  beauty,  written  by  the 
fingers  of  the  Everlasting,  on  the  hills  and  the' woods,  the' ripe 
waving  ivrn,  the  flowers  that  start  up  at  the  voice  of  spring,  the 
starry  skies  of  winter,  the  auroral  hues  of  summer  dawns,  the 
magnificent  ocean,  the  secrets  contained  in  the  bosom  of  the 
eartli,  in  the  clouds  that  voyage  about  the  summer-skies  like 
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barks  of  beauty,  in  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  in  the  happy  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  bee  that  will  suck  honey  from  the  thistle,  aiul 
sweets  from  the  furze  on  the  desolate  moor,  in  the  southern  wind, 
sighing  out  its  soul  among  the  pines,  in  the  summer  night’s 
voluptuous  aromas ;  in  the  voice,  smile,  step  of  woman ;  her  silent 
heroism,  her  unconscious  self-sacrifice ;  in  the  child’s  lisped 
endearments,  and  in  a  thousand  other  things  ?  Yes,  in  all  the 
wise  and  wondrous  arrangements  of  creation  there  is  j)oetry  as 
loftv  now  IIS  when  the  Psalmist  cried  out  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
‘  O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  for  he  hath  done  marvellous 
things.’  He  that  hath  eyes  to  see,  let  him  see. 

Until  the  poet  Wordsworth  came,  who  would  have  believed 
that  so  much  beauty  existed  in  the  despised  common  things  of 
the  earth  ?  But  he,  watching  with  a  patient  eye  of  love,  found  a 
secret  meaning  and  a  soul  of  loveliness  where  other  piussers-by 
had  seen  nought  but  blank  nothingness.  Just  as  the  many  pass 
by  some  human  face  and  think  it  plain — perhaj)S  ugly — until  the 
true  lover  comes,  and  finds  an  unfathomable  beauty  there.  In 
like  manner  ditl  Burns  reveal  the  b(‘auty  and  the  poetry  that 
lurk  amongst  the  people  in  the  byways  of  humanity.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  poet’s  work  to  pluck  the  veil  from  hidden  lovtdiness, 
to  find  language  for  the  unuttered  thoughts ;  and  the  worhl  is  at 
the  present  time  full  of  such  ambrosia  for  the  poet’s  soul,  and 
material  for  poetry.  He  who  can  see  no  poetry  in  the  present 
would  never  have  seen  any  in  the  past,  if  he  had  lived  in  it  when 
it  was  the  present.  In  no  one  of  the  elements  translatable  into 
poetry  do  we  find  the  bygone  time  to  have  been  superior.  Take, 
for  example,  that  physical  bravery  and  prowess  in  arms  celebrated 
with  such  pomp  and  piean  in  the  olden  epic  strains,  and  we  can 
fin<l  a  match  for  it.  Think  for  a  moment  of  that  magnificent 
death-j)arade  of  our  light  cavalry  brigade  on  the  heights  of 
Balaklava,  with  the  fame  of  which  the  world  still  rings — where 
some  seven  hundred  men,  at  the  word  of  command,  rode, 
with  bloody  spur  and  unl)lenching  heart,  straight  through  the 
gaping  gates  of  death  with  a  proud  light  on  their  faces,  as  though 
they  had  caught  the  smile  of  the  angel  Duty  that  hovered  over 
them  there  ?  To  parallel  that  feat  of  heroism  we  must  go  back  to 
tlh  )se  three  hundred  Spartans  who  in  that  summer  dawn  sat  ‘comb¬ 
ing  their  long  hair  for  death’  in  the  passes  of  Thermopyhe,  and  who 
Went  there  to  die  at  the  command  of  their  country.  And  surely 
a  more  noble  daring,  a  more  compiering  valour,  never  Hashed  out 
in  the  old  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  was  manifested  at 
Alma  and  Inkermann.  Nor  can  the  hi.story  of  the  whole  world 
show  an  instance  of  sublimer  fortitude,  or  more  gdorious  courage, 
than  was  shown  by  that  regiment  of  British  soldiers  lost  with  the 
ship  ‘  Birkeidiead.’  When  it  was  known  that  the  vessel  was 
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(loomed,  aud  fast  sinking,  the  troops  were  mustered  on  dock  by 
command  of  their  officers.  There  they  stood  to  iirms,  each  man 
by  his  liavonet,  facing  the  coming  death  as  calmly  as  if  they  were 
on  paradV.  They  siiw  the  women  and  children  put  into  the 
boats.  There  were  no  boats  for  them.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of 
tliem  moved  to  snatch  a  selrish  chance  at  life.  Down,  down, 
And  down  went  tlio  ship,  but  that  band  of  heroes  stood  firm  ami 
calm,  hliich  heart  knew  its  own  bitterness,  and  was  busy  with 
its  own  peculiar  sorrow,  with  the  last  thoughts  of  ho!ne  and 
friends  far  away,  or  with  a  silent  prayer  to  God  above ;  but  not  a 
cry  was  uttered,  with  death  only  an  arm's-length  from  them. 
As  the  sliip  gave  her  last  lurch,  they  tired  a  salute,  and  went 
down,  each  still  in  his  rank  as  the  waves  closed  over  them. 
The  past  cannot  show  us  a  gi’cater  tragic  triumph.  No;  tlie 
poi^t  need  not  turn  to  the  past  to  show  us  the  heroism,  the 
chivalry,  the  martyrdom,  the  suffering,  and  the  victories  that 
make  up  the  glory  of  humanity.  They  may  be  all  discovered  in 
the  manifold  life  of  to-day,  or  in  tliat  marvellous  human  heart 
which  is  beating  bent‘ath  it 

Mr.  Arnold  evidently  turns  to  the  past  for  ins])iration  ;  so  we 
gather  from  his  poems,  and  from  the  prose  preface  attached  to 
the  first  series.  For  him  the  present  is  not  sufficiently  hallowed 
for  poetical  puqiascs.  He  has  that  peculiar  sight  mentally  which 
some  have  physicually — farsight — or  inability  to  see  things  in  their 
])roper  proportions,  unless  they  are  presented  at  a  distance.  W  e 
agree  with  much  that  Mr.  Arnold’s  preface  asserts,  we  differ  with 
the  rest.  W  e  consider  it  to  Im?  a  bad  sign  when  a  poet  troubles  him¬ 
self  at  all  about  theories.  Poetical  theories  may  do  for  talent  to 
work  in,  but  genius  only  begins  where  they  end.  Theories  belong  to 
the  nu‘chanics  of  art.  Genius  has  no  theories  to  account  for  its 
im|>ulse.s,  and  great  points  never  yet  wrought  by  rule.  The  why 
and  the  wherefore  ot  their  highest  operations  remain  a  profound 
SiHiret  to  theni-selves.  They  do  not  so  much  choose  as  they  are 
chosen.  They  gravitate  to  that  which  belongs  to  them,  and  take 
their  own  unwittinglv.  It  would  puzzle  the  lover  to  account  for 
liis  selection  of  such  and  such  a  woman  to  become  liis  wife. 
AfuT  all  1  lis  attempts  to  do  so,  it  w'ould  remain  a  matter  of 
inexplicable  instinct.  And  the  workings  of  genius  are  hidden  as 
thoejti  of  love.  Herein  lies  an  everlasting  source  of  beauty,  and 
hence  genius  is  an  endless  series  of  delightsome  surprises.  It 
steps  over  the  threshold  ot  all  theories  into  the  infinite,  and  we 
cannot  know  l>etorehand  with  what  treasure  it  will  return. 
Mr.  Husk  in,  in  his  recent  lectures  on  decoration,  colour,  &c.,  gave 
some  fine  illustrations  ot  this  unconsciousness  of  genius  in  choosing 
the  right  thing  :md  the  right  way.  He  exhibited  a  painting  of 
some  purple  and  yellow  plums  by  Mr.  Hunt.  He  was  sitting  by 
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tlie  artist  when  lie  painted  tliein.  lie  asked  him  'vvhv  he  used  a 
certain  colour,  and  Mr.  Hunt  replied,  he  could  not  say,  but  he  felt 
it  would  conduce  to  the  reipiired  effect  He  also  said  that  a 
friend  of  ^Ir.  Tennyson’s,  one  of  the  greatest  living  nuisters  of 
versitication,  took  the  troubh?  to  collect  illustrations  of  the 
elaborate  laws  by  which  the  poet  wrote,  and  to  show  them  to  him ; 
but,  to  his  astonishment,  ]\Ir.  Tennyson  Wixs  ignorant  of  tliem  all. 
He  had  done  it  by  instinct  Tlie  mind  of  Sir.  Arnold  seems  to 
be  more  essentially  critical  than  creative.  Now,  the  province  of 
the  po(-‘t  is  the  creative — not  the  critical.  It  is  his  jirovince  to 
produce  the  rarc  result,  and  not  to  hold  a  light  to  reveal  the 
working  of  his  machinery,  or  state  publicly  wherefore  he  produced 
it  The  poet  includes  the  critic,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
but  his  criticism  works  silently,  and  his  poetry  will  be  the  bt‘st 
exponent  of  his  critical  creed,  if  he  have  any.  Our  author’s 
])oetry  does  not  furnish  satisfactory  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
ins  prose  jiropositions.  He  is  strongest  and  most  poetical  when 
he  overleaps  his  theories. 

Cheat  actions,  he  says,  are  the  eternal  objects  of  poetry, 
which  he  detines  as  an  act  that  imitates  actions.  Here  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  how  limited  are  his  notions  of  poetry  and  its  objects. 
The  eternal  objects  of  poetry  are  by  no  means  restricted  to 
actions,  or  what  becomes  of  the  lyrical  ?  The  sweetest  songs  ever 
sung  do  not  necessarily  relate  an  action,  they  chronicle  a  thought, 
or  a  sentiment.  And  again,  how  shall  we  deal  with  this  wondrous 
living  age  of  ours,  so  transitionary,  so  fidl  of  hopes  and  fears  ;  its 
fettered  energies,  its  phases  of  faith,  its  mental  revolutions,  if  we 
are  to  have  actions  alone  represented  ?  For  our  own  part  we 
believe  there  is  a  world  of  unuttered  thought  yet  to  be  uttered 
subjectively,  and  that  it  affords  as  great  and  glorious  a  field  for 
the  poet  as  all  the  great  actions  of  the  j)ast,  although  we  may  not 
see  it  till  the  great  genius  comes  making  its  own  laws,  and 
surpiising  the  whole  world  with  its  magical  results. 

Mr.  ^Vrnold’s  definition  of  the  treatment  necessary  for  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  appears  to  us  to  be  only  what  we  should 
demand  of  the  hLstorian.  We  iisk  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
does  of  the  poet,  whether  epic  or  dramatic.  It  is  quite  true  that 

‘  We  have  poems  which  seem  to  exist  merely  for  the  sake  of  single 
lines  and  passages  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  producing  any  total  im])rcssion. 
^Ve  have  critics  who  seem  to  direct  their  attention  merely  to  detached 
expressions.  1  verily  think  that  the  majority  of  them  do  not  in  their 
hc4irts  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  lus  a  total  impression  to  be  derived 
from  a  poem  at  all,  or  to  be  demanded  from  a  j>oet.  They  will  pernnt 
the  poet  to  select  any  action  he  pleases,  and  to  suffer  that  action  to  go 
ivs  it  will,  provided  he  gratiiicnj  them  with  occasional  bursts  of  fine  writing, 
and  with  a  shower  of  isolated  thoughts  and  images.’ — Preface,  p.  xii. 
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Who  can  deny  this  that  has  read  the  poetry  and  criticism  written 
during  tlie  last  three  years !  Look  at  the  working  iij)  of  the  poetical 
scrap-hooks  that  we  have  had.  The  paste  that  has  been  made 
with  the  jduins  stuck  in  afterwards.  The  tinselling  and  tinker¬ 
ing,  and  artiticial-Hower  making.  The  wealth  ot  imagery  hiding 
the  |K)verty  of  thought.  We  have  had  a  perfect  renaissance  in 
poetry  ;  such  has  been  the  straining  after  point,  finery,  ami 
effect.  Few  of  our  young  singers  have  the  earnest  directness  and 
simple  heart'homene.ss  which  mark  the  grand  old  singers  of  the 
j)ast.  They  seldom  utter  a  jdain  honest  truth  without  a  wilder- 
ing  })relude  of  fwriture.  They  are  like  the  singers  of  the 
opera,  who  cannot  give  you  a  simple  song  but  they  must 
trill  and  ronludCy  and  get  up  a  grand  pyrotechnic  display  of 
brilliance,  burr}  ing  you  through  their  ‘  foreign  parts*  to  get  at 
what  .«5hould  have  been  a  simple  melody  of  the  English  heart 
and  home.  We  think  a  greal  deal  of  this  is  traceable  to  the 
intiuence  of  ‘  Festus/  a  poem  which  is  full  of  fine  material  set  in 
the  most  vicious  of  styles,  a  style  which  will  never  bear  imitating 
or  repeating.  We  welcome  any  protest  against  this  kind  of  writing, 
and  are  grateful  to  ^Ir.  Arnold  for  his,  which  is  richly  merited. 

A  few  words  on  the  (Question  of  ])oetical  expression,  and  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  poetry.  Mr.  Arnold  opines  that  Shakespeare, 
with  his  unrivalled  wealth  of  expression,  is  not  a  siife  model  for 
a  young  writer ;  and  that  while  in  his  works  the  thought  almost 
always  strikes  so  deeply,  and  grasps  so  widely  in  its  rootage,  as  to 
bear  the  abundant  foliage  waving  with  all  its  rich  warmth  of 
colour  above,  yet  this  faculty,  which  in  him  is  only  an  accessory, 
will,  in  a  smaller  miml,  become  the  absorbing  and  vanquishing 
motive.  Expression  is  apt  to  become  the  one  and  sole  o)>ject  of 
jmrsuit,  so  that  the  young  mind  may  lose  sight  of  what  it  has  to 
say,  in  the  intensity  of  desire  for  saying  it  finely,  and  degenerate 
into  a  carelessness  as  to  whether  it  has  anything  to  say  or  not. 
Indeed,  this  word-painting  is  a  witching  lure  to  the  inexperienced 
and  undisciplined  imagination,  for  there  is  such  a  beauty  in  some 
words  that  they  seem  to  possess  as  great  an  attraction,  or  even 
greater,  than  the  thought  thev  svmbolize,  even  as  the  graceful 
form  and  winning  lineaments  of  the  beloved  may  eclipse  the 
charms  of  her  mind.  Both  Keats  and  Tenny.son  fell  into  this 
error  in  their  first  poems,  until  they  learned  to  prune  the  young 
luxuriance  of  their  style  ;  and  one  or  two  of  our  rising  poets,  in 
their  tondness  tor  colour,  bedaub  themselves  like  very  savages. 
But  lor  all  this,  we  would  not  have  poetical  expression  become 
bald  and  meagre.  We  would  not  have  paltriness  and  triviality 
mistaken  tor  simplicity.  After  ►Shakespeare,  we  can  never  return 
to  the  severity  ot  the  Greek  tragedians.  We  are  more  pictorial, 
and  have  a  stronger  sense  of  colour  than  thev  had.  They  are 
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statuesque  in  style  as  well  as  in  their  sculpture.  Their  sculpture 
titlv  illustrates  their  literary  character.  They  sought  after  hcauty 
of  form,  even  to  the  neglect  of  expression  of  face.  We  do  not 
advocate  ex[)ression  of  face  to  the  neglect  of  beauty  in  the  form, 
hut  would  have  them  combined.  Doubtless,  the  noble  simplicity 
of  Sophocles  is  ever  admirable  ;  but  we  cannot  forego  one  dainty 
delicious  epithet  in  the  ‘Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  on  that  account.  Nor 
would  wo  advocate  a  return  to  Po])e  and  Dryden  as  models  of 
poetical  expression.  Their  expression  is  eflective  because  of  its 
titness,  and  fitness  is  the  first  retpiisite,  although  it  is  not  the  last 
grace.  With  them  expression  seldom  breaks  into  beauty  ;  they 
are  the  great  masters  of  the  terse  and  commonsensical.  With 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  fitness  is 
allied  to  beauty. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Arnold  is  akin  to  the  Greek  in  its  predomi¬ 
nance  of  form,  its  want  of  colour,  its  calm  and  severity,  its  love 
of  action  and  its  statuesqueness  ;  and  these  (pialities  naturally 
determine  his  peculiar  views.  It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  liave 
thus  h\r  carried  on  a  controversv  rather  than  a  criticism.  ^Ir. 
Arnold’s  preface  challenges  it  at  the  outset.  We  have  got  over 
it  as  briefly  as  possible,  anxious  to  shake  hands  and  be  all  the 
better  friends.  He  is  a  poet  in  spite  of  his  critical  intellect  and 
his  self-assertiveness  ;  nor  does  he  need  us  to  tell  him  so.  He 
does  not  belong  to  the  band  of  the  ijreat  masters  in  the  realms  of 
song.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  vital  necessity  with  him  to 
])our  the  Hood  of  fiery  feeling,  or  the  rushing  tide  of  thick-coming 
thought  into  song,  as  a  relief  for  an  overflowing  nature.  Yet  one 
cannot  read  these  two  volumes  through  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  that  Parnassus  has  room  for 
such  a  denizen.  We  cannot  define  genius,  notwithstanding  all 
our  attempts  ;  but  it  always  defines  itself,  and  makes  its  presi'iice 
felt.  So  of  poetry  ;  we  always  know  it  when  we  meet  with  it, 
although  we  may  fail  to  define  the  wherefore.  Speaking  of 
poetic  genius,  old  John  Dennis,  the  critic,  says  it  is  caused  l)y  a 
‘  furious  joy  and  pride  of  soul  on  the  conception  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  hint.'  Many  men  have  their  hints  without  their  motions 
of  fury  and  pride  of  soul,  because  they  want  fire  enough  to  agi¬ 
tate  their  spirits ;  and  these  we  call  cold  writers.  Otliers,  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  fire,  but  have  not  excellent  organs,  feel  the 
fore-mentioned  motions,  without  the  extraordinary  hints.  M  o 
take  Mathew  Arnold  to  represent  the  former.  Our  author 
is  too  cold  and  colourless.  He  does  not  thrust  his  liand  into 
ours  pulsing  divine  inspirations,  and  warm  with  human  feel¬ 
ing.  He  is  not  sensuous  enough  to  be  widely  pojiular.  He 
appeals  to  the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  passion  and  feel¬ 
ing,  from  which  poetry  still  draws  much  of  its  richest  life.  His 
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muse  is  very  pure  and  noble.  She  commands  our  admiration 
and  respect,  but  we  do  not  passionately  love  ber.  Heading 
bis  p)em.s  is  something  like  Avalking  among  the  portraits  in 
sculpture  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  that  Hades  of  the  departed 
where  the  spirits  of  the  pjust  are  ranged  with  their  white  faces 
and  serene  brows,  sitting  in  eternal  calm.  There  seems  to  be 
some  strange  remoteness  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  mind,  resulting,  we 
think,  from  his  greater  book-education  than  life-experience.  A 
more  periect  acquaintance  with  human  life  and  its  many-sided 
— a  larger  fultilinent  of  his  own  being — will  doubtless 
bring  him  nearer  to  u.s. 

Vet,  although  his  subjects  may  be  remote,  he  never  writes 
without  a  strong,  clear  purpose.  He  does  not  sit  down  to 
‘  make’  poetry,  by  stringing  together  pretty  images,  and  saying 
tine  things.  What  he  sees,  that  he  sees  clearly,  and  without  a 
mist  of  metaphor.  His  blank  verse  has  a  stately  grandeur  in 
the  rhythm.  And  there  are  groat  elements  of  poetry  in  ‘  Sohrab 
and  Rustum’  and  ‘  Balder  Dead,’  which  are  somewhat  after  the 
Homeric  manner  touched  by  Tennyson.  The  former  is  by  tar 
the  most  successful  of  the  two,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  quote 
from  either.  Our  cpiotations  shall  be  from  two  poems,  both  of 
which  offer  potent  refutation  of  !Mr.  Arnold’s  favourite  theories 
— the  ‘  Forsidvcn  Merman’  and  ‘  Tristram  and  Iseult.’  The  first  is 
a  tale  of  one  of  the  sea-kings  who  had  wedded  an  earthly 
maiden.  The  old  king  of  the  sea  tells  the  tale  of  their  mother’s 
desertion  to  the  children.  It  is  Easter  time  in  the  world,  and 
she  left  them  for  the  little  churcii  on  the  hill-side,  promising  to 
return,  but  she  comes  not  back.  The  wild  music  and  the  touches 
ot  pathos  have  seldom  if  ever  been  surpassed — 

She  smiled,  she  wont  up  through  the  surf  in  tlie  bay. 

‘(’hiUlren,  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

Children,  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ?* 

‘The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan.’ 

‘  Long  jirayers,*  1  said,  ‘  in  the  world  they  say. 

Come,’  1  s;ud,  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in  the  hay. 

M  e  went  up  the  beiudi,  by  the  sandy  down, 

Where  the  sea-stooks  bloom  to  the  white-walled  town, 
ddirough  the  narrow  j)aved  streets  where  all  was  still, 
lo  the  little  grey  ehureh  on  the  windy  hill. 

From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  folk  at  their  prayers  ; 

Hut  we  stood  without  iu  the  cold  blowing  airs. 

M  0  elimhed  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with  rains, 

And  we  giized  up  the  aisle,  through  the  small  leaded  panes. 

She  sate  by  the  j)illar,  we  saw  her  clear. 

‘  Margart't!  hist!  eoino,  tpiick,  wc  are  here!* 

‘  Dear  heart,*  1  said,  ‘we  are  long  alone.* 

‘  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  little  ones  moan.’ 
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‘  But,  all !  she  gave  me  never  a  look, 

For  her  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book. 
iiOiid  j)rays  the  priest,  shut  stands  the  door. 

C\)ine  away,  children,  call  no  more. 

Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more.* 

Down,  down,  down, 

Down  to  the  depths  ot*  the  sea. 

She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town. 

Singing  most  joyfully. 

Hark  what  she  sings:  ‘Oh,  joy!  oh,  joy! 

Vor  the  humming  stri'ct,  and  the  ehild  with  its  toy ; 

For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well ; 

For  the  wheel  where  1  spun, 

And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun.’ 

And  so  she  sings  her  lill, 

Singing  most  joyfully, 

Till  tlie  slmttle  falls  from  her  hand, 

And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  still. 

She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand, 

And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea, 

And  her  eves  are  set  in  a  stare. 

And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 

And  anon  there  drops  jVjtear, 

From  a  sorrow-elouded  eve. 

And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 

A  long,  long  sigh, 

For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  Mermaidcn, 

And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. — 

First  Scries,  p.  172. 

Now,  it  i.s  not  the  magnitude  of  the  action  selected  that  gives 
such  interest  to  the  poem,  but  the  genuine  human  feeling  that  the 
author  has  put  into  it,  and  thi.s  brings  the  poor  wailing  Merman 
Higher  to  us,  and  wins  a  stronger  sympathy  than  any ‘Dead 
Balder.'  And  here  are  two  passages  from  ‘  Tristram  <and  Iseult,' 
containing  some  of  the  riche.st  writing  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  ])er- 
mitted  himself  to  pen,  and  it  is  because  of  their  warmer  colouring 
that  they  take  the  reader,  and  have  been  quoted  oftenrr  than 
any  other  pas.sages.  The  first  is  a  description  of  the  chamber 
oi  the  dead  lovers  by  night,  the  second  is  an  exquisite  picture 
of  cbihlren  sleeping — 


The  air  of  tlio  I)i*ocnil)or  nipht 
Su*ttU  coldly  around  the  chamber  bright, 
n  here  thunc'  lifeles.H  lovera  be. 

J^winging  with  it,  in  the  liglit 
I'laps  the  ghoat-like  ta]>e8try. 

And  on  the  urraa  wrought  you  see 
A  stately  Huntstnun  clad  in  green. 

And  round  hirn  a  fresh  forest  scene. 

that  clear  forest  knoll  he  stays 
M  ilh  his  pack  round  iiiin,  and  delays. 


lie  stares  and  stares,  with  troubled  face. 
At  this  huge  gleani-lit  fireplace. 

At  the  bright  iron-figiir’il  door. 

And  those  blown  nishes  on  the  floor, 
ilegaaes  down  into  the  room 
With  heated  cheeks  and  tiurricHl  air, 

And  to  himself  he  seems  to  say — 

‘  ll'/uU  pltice  is  thUf^  and  trluj  are  they  1 
Who  is  ttuU  hmtlinQ  Lmlyfairt 
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And  on  fiiit  piUmn  that  jtah'  Knhjht 
H'/io  nrrm*  of  nut rltl*’  *'/♦  a  t*»ntbf 
Jltnr  conus  it  hvrr,  this  chiunlu  r  bright, 
'I'hrosujh  whose  vmllion'd  ii'imioirs  cUar 
T7it  castU  court  all  wet  with  rain. 

The  ilrawbridijr  and  the  nuett  nppt'or, 

Atui  thru  th*  beach,  and,  nuirk'd  with  sprat/. 
The  sunken  reefs,  and  far  away 
The  utupiat  bright  Atlantic  plain? 

Hltat,  has  stftne  gUimour  made  me  sleep. 

And  sent  me  with  my  dogs  to  sweep, 

Jiy  nitjht,  with  bttLdcntus  tnigle  /teal, 

Thnmgh  s<tme  old,  sea-suL’,  knightly  hill, 

Xid  in  the  free  gn  enwoml  at  all  f 

CHILDREN 

Htit  tlu*y  sleep  in  ?heltcre<i  rest. 

Like  helpless  hinls  in  the  wnriu  nest 
(Ml  the  castle’s  southern  siile, 

WluTe  f»*ehly  comes  the  inoiirnfnl  roar 
of  hiitretiiift  Hind  and  surpn^  tide, 
Thnui^h  many  a  riM>m  and  corridor. 

Full  on  the  window  the  uiiK^n’s  ray 
Makes  their  chninher  as  hri>;ht  as  day. 

It  shines  u{K>n  the  hlank  wliite  walls. 
And  on  the  snowy  pillow  falls. 

And  on  two  an;;el  heads  doth  play, 

'l  urnM  to  eacli  idher:  the  eyes  closed, 

'I  he  lushes  on  the  cheek  reiH)sed. 

Hound  each  sweet  hn)W  the  cap  close  set 
Hardly  lets  jwi  p  the  goMen  hair; 
'riironf;h  the  soft  opene<t  lips  the  air 
.S’arcely  moves  the  coverlet. 

One  little  wunderinf;  arm  is  throun 
At  random  on  the  counterpane. 

And  «»tlen  the  fin^rers  close  in  liaste. 

As  if  their  hahy  owner  chase<l 
I  he  huttertlies  u)(ain. 

This  stir  they  have,  ;\nd  this  alone, 


That  Knight'ai/isleep,  and  at  her  jtrayer 
Thit  Lady  by  the  bed  doth  kneel; 

Then  hush,  thou  ftoisterous  bugle  jh'alr _ 

The  wild  boar  rustles  in  his  lair — 

The  fierce  hounds  snulf  the  tainted  air— 
Hut  lord  and  hounds  keep  rooted  there. 
Cheer,  cheer  thy  dogs  into  the  brake. 

Oh,  Hunter!  and  without  a  fear 
Thy  gohien-tassellM  bugle  blow. 

And  through  the  glades  thy  pastime  take! 

For  thou  wilt  rouse  no  sleepers  here. 

For  these  thou  seest  are  unmov'd  ; 

CoUl,  cold  as  those  who  liv’d  and  lov’d 
A  thousand  years  ago. — Ib.  pp.  130, 131. 

SLEEPING. 

Hut  else  they  are  so  still — 

Ah  !  you  tired  ina<lcaps,  you  lie  still; 

Hut  were  you  at  the  window  now. 

To  look  fortli  on  the  fairy  sight 
Of  your  illumined  haunts  by  night, 

To  see  the  park  glades  where  you  play 
Far  lovelier  than  they  are  by  day, 

To  .see  the  sparkle  on  the  eaves. 

And  ui>on  every  giant  bough 
Of  those  oM  oaks  whose  wan  red  leaves 
Are  jewelled  with  bright  drops  of  raiu— 
How  woulii  Totir  voices  run  again! 

And  far  beyond  the  sparkling  trees. 

Of  the  castle  park,  one  sees 

The  bare  heath  spreading  clear  as  day, 

]VIoor  bidiind  moor,  far,  far  away. 

Into  the  heart  of  Hrittany. 

And  here  and  there  locked  by  the  land 
Long  inlets  of  smooth  glittering  ."^ea. 

And  many  a  stretch  of  watery  sand. 
All  shining  in  the  white  moonbeams; 

Hut  you  sec  fairer  in  your  tlreams.— 

Ib.  pp.  IIS,  119. 


Art.  III. — Four  Years  at  the  Court  of  Henry  YIIT,  Selection  of 
l)esp;itehes  written  by  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Sebastian 
(linstinian,  and  addressed  to  the  Sitjnorv  of  Venice.  Translated  bv 
Uawdon  Hrown.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  London:  Smith, 
Kldor,  &  Co.  1S5L  pp.  327  and  31:0. 

M.vny  valuable  official  documents  and  family  papers  liave  been 
broiii'bt  to  li"ht  ot  late  years,  which  have  yielded  much  iiitorma' 
tioH  of  tlie  manners  of  our  ancestors.  8omeof  these  docuineiits 
form  considerable  additions  to  the  historical  literature  ot  the 
country;  others  give  us  an  insight  into  the  homes  and  the 
domestic  habits  ot  people  whom  we  have  far  ontstrip})od,  not 
only  in  rotiiiement,  hut  also  in  those  many  things  which  we  class 
under  the  general  name  of  comforts.  We  have  a  tolerably  correct 
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idea  probably  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  people 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  We  know  what  was  the  ‘  formal 
cut’  of  the  habiliments  of  the  earnest  men  who,  with  the  ardour 
of  true  patriots,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  resisted  that 
despotic  monarch’s  attempted  encroachments  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  can  tell,  in  some  cases,  even  the  ])rices  paid  for 
those  garments.  We  know  the  hours  of  rising,  dining,  walking, 
sleeping, — the  religious  observances,  the  time  and  method  of 
worship,  the  structure  and  cost  of  the  houses  of  our  forefathers 
in  that  age,  the  fashion  of  their  furniture,  their  amusements  and 
festiHties,  their  social  assemblies,  and  the  eticpiette  which 
obtained  amongst  them,  the  modes  of  their  travelling,  their  times 
for  marketing,  and  the  expense  of  many  things  in  their  domestic 
economy.  In  fact,  our  knowledge  of  these  and  other  matters  is 
so  ample,  that  we  can  easily  furnish  ourselves  with  a  })icture  of 
the  public  and  private  life  and  morals  of  the  England  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  If  we  refer  to  an  earlier  j)eriod,  however, 
there  is  very  much  still  to  be  learned  of  the  life  of  the  English 
people,  and  our  information  of  it  l)ecomes  more  and  more  scanty 
the  farther  back  we  direct  our  inquiries.  The  majority  of  the 
earlier  historians  have  erred  in  almost  entirely  passing  over,  or, 
at  least,  in  taking  but  the  slightest  notice  of  the  popidar  habits 
and  practices,  except  in  so  far  as  these  may  at  any  time  have 
given  oftence  to  the  ruling  power,  or  to  the  haughty  noblesse 
which  sustained  it.  Thus,  in  their  records,  we  find  hanlly  any 
mention  made  of  the  people,  of  their  WTongs,  their  sorrows,  and 
their  advancement  towards  a  more  perfect  civiliziition ;  but  those 
works  narrate  chieliy  the  intrigues  and  gallantries  of  the  court, 
the  movements  of  armies  to  gratify  ‘  the  ju’ide  r)f  kings,’  their 
victories  and  ilefeats,  and  the  rapid  rise  and  doleful  fall  of  those 
men  wdio  were  the  unfortunate  favourites  of  an  hour.  How 
much  have  we  yet  to  learn  of  wdiat  England  really  w'as  in  its 
many  homes,  among  its  toiling,  oppressed,  and  benighted  j)Oj)ula- 
tion,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  superstitious  sister, 
and  indeed  of  tlie  whole  Tudor  family  I  We  have  some  informa¬ 
tion  of  royal  progresses  during  the  long  and  not  inglorious  reign 
when  Shakespeare  struck  his  wizard-harp,  and  when  fhnieigh, 
Spenser,  J)rake,  and  Raleigh  adorned  the  court  of  the  English 
queen.  We  know,  to  some  extent,  what  was  that  monarch’s 
manner  of  life,  apart  from  the  jealousies,  heart-lmrnings,  and 
multitudinous  intrigues  wdiicli  obtained  during  a  great  j)ortion  of 
her  rule ; — that  she  rose  early,  HvimI  coarsely,  refreshed  herself 
with  strong  ales,  and  delighted  in  the  vanities  j^'cnliar  to  many 
ot  her  sex.  In  the  obscurity  of  remote  years,  we  have  some 
perception  of  the  manner  in  wdiich  Mary  lived,  and  how'  her 
youthful  brother  and  predecessor  enriched  his  mind  with  the 
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treajjures  of  the  untorgotten  past,  the  philosophy,  the  ora  ton*, 
and  the  poetry,  which  will  survive  when  the  Ctvsars  and  their 
pomp  and  luxuiy  have  all  failed  trom  the  meinoiy  of  man. 

But  a  jiaiiiful  blank  remains — we  know  something  of  the 
monarch,  hut  little  of  the  people,  and  scarcely  anything  of  the 
cottaga  How  inestimably  valuable  would  l>e  any  public  or  p^i^*ate 
piipt'rs,  could  such  be  discovered,  which  should  give  us  exact  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  condition  of  the  fanners  and  traders  in  the  remote 
provinct^  during  the  Tudor  dynasty  ;  of  the  nuxle  in  which  they 
liveil ;  the  quality’  and  c\)6t  of  their  hxxl  and  of  tlieir  clothing; 
how  they  l>ought  and  sold,  and  especially  of  the  induence  which 
the  parochial  priests  exerciseil  upon  them  for  good  or  for  evil ; 
alsi»,  of  the  condition  of  the  fanu-lalxnirers  and  ariisiins,  the 
terms  under  which  they  toiled,  their  domestic  and  s;\nitarv  state. 
Thus  might  we  well  perceive  how  slow  is  the  growth  of  a  nation, 
how  tardy  its  progress  towards  a  ]xirtial  retinement,  and  how  that 
progress  is  ai'celerated  by  the  establishmetit  of  a  government  in 
which  the  ^wple  have  a  voice,  and  by  the  extension  of  free 
institutions. 

On  directing  attention  to  the  volumes,  the  title  of  which  is 
pretixed  to  this  article,  we  had  hoped  to  have  found,  at  last,  the 
long-desired  infonuation,  and  that  the  Venetian  ambassador’s 
letttTs  would  have  cast  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  life  and  manners, 
not  only  of  the  court,  but  also  of  the  English  ].x'Ople.  In  this 
particular  we  have  been  |xiinfully  disappointed — ;\lt hough  the 
historical  worth  of  these  volumes  c;m  hardly  be  too  highly  esti- 
luattnl ; — for  Sel^jtstian  Cliustinian  st'ems  to  have  had  an  eve  oulv 
for  nn'altv,  its  angers,  flatteries,  sports,  and  weak  talk,  but  to 
have  given  no  heed  to  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  industrious 
citizens ;  but,  in  an  age  still  overshadowed  bv  feudalism,  the 
labouring  classes  were  held  of  no  account  bv  either  state>meii, 
pliilosophers.  or  historians.  With  tiie  exception  of  a  ‘  Ueport’ 
of  his  legation  in  Englaml  to  the  Veiu'tian  senate' — of  which 
atlt‘r-meulion  will  W  made — and  which  relates  the  jx'isoiuil 
(pialities  of  the  king  and  (|ueen,  of  e'ardinal  Wolsey,  ot  tiie 
jxvrs.  and  ot  the  English  military  force,  the  volumes  convey  but 
a  taint  idea  ot  what  a  foreigner  thought  of  England  and  its 
]x'i»ple ;  but  they  manifest  an  ambas.sador,  an  Italian  of  consuin- 
inate  craft  and  jH)wer  of  intrigue,  and  with  tlie  shrewd  watchful- 
lu'ss  ot  a  minister  ot  stXTot  police,  noting  ev’erv  phase  in  the 
often-shitting  s(.*ene  ot  politics,  and  stealthily’  ivp'>rting  to  his 
government  the  ]>rogress  or  otherwise  of  his  negotiations,  in 
tact,  thes«?  volumes  rt*jH*at  the  familiar  tale  of  king  ph^tting 
ag^dnst  king,  bv  means  ot  agents  at  once  wilv  ami  unscriijudoiis 
■  the  nt‘gotiations  them.selves  trequentlv  interspersed  with  the 
strangest  theological  references  and  scriptural  quotations — the 
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uso  of  cipluT-wTiting,  evincino;  ocoiisiouaily  the  delicato  iu\d 
bouieiimes  the  iuf;uuous  iiaiuiv  of  the  subjivts  ot' dispute ;  and 
the  s;ime  cuuniug,  triekish»  shutHiui;,  long-iinwvu  eom's^x>iivieiu>'s 
In'tweeu  HmUissiidors  and  their  ixuirts,  only  disgnuvful  and 
futile  than  thoek'  we  iiu'el  wiili  in  the  present  day»  when  tl\e 
minister  ooiuloseeuds  to  phu'e  one  o(  his  w  earisome  blue-lKv^ks 
bt'foro  I'arliament.  Thest'  volumes,  however,  do  not  commend 
tiiemstdves  to  the  readier  so  much  for  the  novelty  of  the  facts 
detaileil  in  them,  as  that — to  ipiote  a  st'Utence  fi\)m  Mr.  Kuskin, 
in  his  work  ou  the  iux'hitecture  of  VeuKV — the  hisloiy  i\>u- 
tained  in  them  ‘  is  that  written  at  the  time  of  which  it  tn*ats, 
the  history  of  what  was  done  luid  s^vn  and  heanl  out  of  the 
numths  of  men  who  did  and  saw — the  events  which  in  tliose 
days  were  actually  jussing  lH.‘fort‘  the  eyes  i>f  men.’ 

Fnun  iUi  early  pt  iivnl,  the  Knglisli  gweriiinent  had  taken  a 
part  more  or  less  active  in  eontinent;il  pi^litics,  and,  as  generally 
lias  hap[H'ned,  to  the  siid  lu'gltvt  of  reforms  ;uul  changes  which 
were  needed  at  home.  Thus,  wlien  war  bix'ke  out  U'twivn  any 
of  the  great  Kmvpean  pow  ers,  recourse  was  always  hail  to  this 
i'ountry,  the  insular  pi.>sition  of  which  rendered  it  ui>t  only  sihmux' 
from  invasion,  but  able  to  alVord  powerful  help  to  any  maritime 
state,  and  without  the  liability  of  lu'ing  attackixl  in  return. 
The  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch,  and  the  nvsources  of 
the  meraintih'  classes,  readily  furnished  for  the  purpivses  of 
foreign  aggression,  caused  the  English  name  to  be  res]H‘cted  far 
and  wide,  and  its  alliance  to  be  eagerly  desired  by  ivntinental 
|M>tentates.  'rhe  Venetian  amlussiidor  forcibly  represents  this, 
when  ;dluding  to  subridies  furnished  by  tin?  English  eourt— for, 
an  imhaj>})y  willingness  to  interfere,  by  that  metluxl,  in  Europt'an 
^vditics,  has  been  for  many  ages  distinctive  of  its  government. 

‘  It  is  more  necess;irv  than  evtud  lie  wrote  to  the  l>oge,  ‘  to  culti- 
vate  the  frieiuUhip  of  King  Henry,  who  <s  so  mil  able  to 
i^ou  I'  encniies  with  mo/ito/,  and  thus  su[>port  t lie  w':it  against  you 
without  openly  declaring  himself.  Von  al.M)  penvive  that  hme 
in  London  are  emluissies  from  all  the  greatest  princes  in  C'hris- 
ti  udom,  and  all  hammer  at  this  anvil — some  for  money,  some  tor 
iavour.’  l^ong  before  the  accession  of  Henry  \  III.,  Venetian 
vessels  luul  touched  at  Hampton,  as  Southampton  was  th«*n 
termed — ve.s.sels  called  ‘  the  Elanders  g;illeys,'  bearing  ascargiv-  - 
‘carico,’  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  'I'lisciin  language, — the  proilnc- 
tions  of  the  fertile  and  costly  East,  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  which 
then  was  to  other  nations  that  which  France  now'  is,  and  the 
wines  of  Syria,  Hreeoe,  and  Spain — the  malmsey  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  works  of  our  t'arly  poets.  At  that  timt*  the  \  enetian 
republic  was  in  its  glory.  From  tht'  palact*  of  St.  Mark  had  gon<* 
forth  those  dtvrees  which  alVecled  distant  nations;  betore  which 
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tlie  fiery  ^loslem  (juailed,  and  which  the  Spaniard  and  the 
CJenoese  reverently  heard.  Her  fleets  had  fought,  for  the  ein])ire 
of  the  sea,  with  the  mightiest  armadas  wliicli  had  ever  tioated 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  tlie  Cross  had  never 
been  opposed  to  the  Crescent  with  greater  skill  and  valour  than 
when  the  ‘  Bride  of  the  Sea'  sent  forth  her  forces  to  battle  for  the 
lionour  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  independence  of  the  West. 
Successive  Doges  had  shed  a  long-descending  glory  upon  the  city 
of  lagoons.  Both  mercantile  and  martial,  Venice  was  a  name  of 
plenty  and  power,  and,  ‘  throned  on  her  hundred  isles,’  she  was 
at  once  the  Tyre  of  commerce  and  the  Carthage  of  naval  })rowess. 
When  her  very  existence  was  threatened  by  the  league  of 
Camhrai,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  republic  that  England 
should  not  join  that  formidable  confederacy ;  and  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  the  court  of  l^ondon  to  obtain,  if  not  its  active  aid, 
at  least  the  assistance  of  its  subsidies,  hoping  thereby  to  regain 
the  cities  of  Verona  and  of  Brescia,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
})ower  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Sebastian  Giustinian  has  furnished  amusing  narratives  of  his 
entry  into  London,  which  throw  some  faint  light  upon  the  rude¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  the  times.  He  wrote :  ‘  With  the  aid  of  our 
Lord  God,  we  reached  Dover,  having  been  at  sea  (from  Boulogne) 
twenty-four  hours,  owing  to  tlie  foul  weather,  wdiich  buffeted  us 
mercilessly;'  subsequently  entering  London  with  a  retinue  of 
two  hundred  horse.  One  of  the  Venetian  embassy  described 
himself  a.s  entering  into  London,  wearing  two  shirts,  ‘  one  over 
the  otluT,'  his  doublet  all  patched  and  moth-eaten,  in  a  sorry 
shabby  fashion — obliged  to  clothe  himself  afresh  in  the  rough 
frieze  ot  thecountrv — for  thev  manufactured  no  silk  cloth  at  that 
tune  in  England;  and,  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it,  ‘purchasing 
each  of  my  penn'orths  for  twopence,'  and  under  the  painful 
necessity  ot  hiring  servants  who  were  common  thieves ;  so  that 
‘  one  glutton  robbed  him  of  a  silver-gilt  ewer,' which  had  cost  its 
owiK'r  twenty-eight  ducats.  Some  3’ears  later,  an  ambassador, 
the  Garilinal  Campeggio,  brought  thither  by  the  business  of 
(^Uieen  Gatharine’s  divorce,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  entrance 
into  Lomlon,  according,  at  least,  to  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Hall.  'Jold  in  the  homely  phraseology  of  the  time,  the  brief 
narrative  iorcibU^  describes  the  barbarity  of  the  age,  and  the 
utter  absence  ot  that  dignit\’  which  is  now  supposed  to  hedge  the 
representative  of  a  powerful  monarch ;  and  all  this,  too,  thirty 
years  alter  that  Columbus  had  discovered  America,  and  opened 
its  vast  Continents  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  ot  a 
]>artial  civilization.  Much  of  the  ambassador's  luggage,  as  it 
would  be  termed  in  the  present  day,  had  been  placed  upon 
luulcs,  which  slowly  advanced  to  the  City.  When  they  came 
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into  ‘  Cliepe/  a  mule  broke  loose  from  the  driver,  overturned  its 
own  burden,  and  threw  the  procession  into  confusion,  over¬ 
throwing  the  packages  of  two  or  three  other  mules.  The  various 
piircols  were  burst  by  the  violence  of  the  fall,  ‘  and  out  of  some 
fell  old  hosen,  broken  shoes,  and  roasted  tiesh,  pieces  of  bread, 
eggs,  ainl  much  vile  baggage  f  at  which  sight  the  boys  cried, 
“  See,  see  my  lord  legate’s  trejisure ;  and  so  the  muleteers  were 
ashamed,  and  took  up  all  their  stuff,  and  so  passed  forth.’ 

The  despatches  of  Sebiustian  Giustinian  refer  frequently  to 
Henry  Vlll.,  the  latter  part  of  whose  reign  luus  caused  him 
justly  to  be  regarded  as  a  harsh  and  bloody  tyrant;  but, 
during  his  earlier  years,  he  had  many  of  the  better  qualities 
of  a  prince.  The  avarice  of  the  father  had  not  deprived  the  son 
of  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  the  times  could  afford  ; 
hut  it  was  an  education  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  age, 
tending  rather  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  his  physical, 
than  to  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  the  intellectual, 
powers;  but  the  latter  were  tar  from  having  been  neglected. 
One  of  the  most  expert  and  valiant  knights  of  his  day,  unless, 
indeed,  courtly  dattery  has  too  favourably  represented  his  skill 
and  ])rowess — and  viewed  with  a  strict  morality,  the  tournament 
of  that  day  was  but  little  superior  to  the  ‘  prize  ring’  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  : — lie  also  spoke  French  and  Latin,  and,  not  wholly 
unacquaintt'd  with  Italian,  he  was  an  accomplished  musician — a 
tiilent  which  was  inherited  by  his  daughter  Mary,  who,  in  her 
most  melancholy  moods,  loved  to  resort  to  the  delicious  airs 
which,  in  her  youth,  she  had  learned  in  the  palace  from  the 
minstrels  of  the  south. 

In  the  ‘  Report,’ made  by  Giustinian  to  the  senate,  much  is 
related  of  the  Fiiiglish  monarch,  who  won  the  praises  of  the 
sensual  Italian.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  when  that  docmnent 
was  written,  and  extremely  handsome,  wearing  a  beard  ‘  which 
looks  like  gold  ;’  a  good  horseman  and  jouster ;  ))assionately  fond 
of  hunting  and  of  tennis,  and  withal  hearing  masses  daily,  we  can 
readily  believe  that  the  monarcli  was  held  in  admiration  by  his 
subjects,  who,  charmed  by  his  fascinating  exterior,  were  unable 
to  pass  fitting  judgment  upon  either  the  mental  or  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  man.  Loving  pleasure  above  all  things, 
«'uid  carefully  fostering  all  that  could  produce  it,  he  was  naturally 
tond  of  ])eace,  admiring  in  war  its  ‘  pomp  and  circumstance,’ 
rather  than  the  stern  encounters  of  the  field,  although  he  kept 
three  ^  armies’  in  full  e<piipment.  Inheriting  the  wealth  pain- 
hilly  lioanled  by  his  father,  and  with  a  large  revenue  derived 
froni  estates,  forests,  and  meres,  from  custom-duties  and  from 
confiscated  ])roperty — aLvays  large  under  a  despotic  rule — and 
hoiu  numerous  other  sources  always  open  to  irresponsible  autho- 
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rity,  Uenry  was,  perhaps,  the  wealthiest  mouarch  in  Europe. 
Luxury,  however,  is  expeusive.  Even  for  the  pageants  of  royiUty 
there  must  be  a  day  of  reckoning ;  and  Henry  soon  experienced 
that  often-recurring  courtly  pleasures  are  ruinously  costly ;  iual 
that  tlie  money-lender  is  often  mightier  than  the  king.  Fond  oi 
display,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  revenue  was  expended  in 
dress,  amounting  annually  to  1 6,000  ducats — an  enormous  sum 
in  that  semi-barbarous  age,  when  commerce  was  restricted  and 
specie  scarce.  The  richness  of  the  king's  clothing,  of  which 
many  details  are  given,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ambassiulor, 
who  re|)orted  :  ‘  He  is  the  best  dressed  sovereign  in  the  world : 
his  robes  me  the  richest  and  most  superb  that  can  be  imagined.; 
and  he  puts  on  new  clothes  every  holiday.’  While  enumerating 
the  numy  ipialities,  luid  referring  to  the  habits  of  the  English 
ruler,  the  shrewd  Italian  does  not  omit  to  mention  that  Henry 
>vas  greatly  addicted  to  the  silly  vice  of  gambling — losing,  to  some 
Fr«*nchmeu  at  his  court,  8000  ducats  in  a  day. 

Next  to  the  monarch,  to  a  foreigner  the  most  attractive  person 
at  the  English  court  was  the  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  tliat  time 
forty-six  yeiu's  old,  industrious,  intriguing,  elotpient,  and  un¬ 
scrupulous.  Of  low  origin,  he  had  gradually  risen  to  the  highest 
otlices  in  the  state,  and  to  a  dignity  in  his  church  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  pontitf  himself.  The  ‘Despatches'  of  Sebastian 
(Jiustiniau  contiiin  many  highly  interesting  details  of  the  pomp 
and  arrogance  of  this  ecclesiastic,  and  of  the  great  power  which 
lie  wieUled  in  England.  In  fact,  AVolsey  was  general -director  of 
the  kingdom,  managing  all  state  atfairs  of  every  kind,  paying 
great  attention  to  tlie  w\ants  and  wishes  of  the  poor,  earning  for 
himself  thereby  gohlen  opinions  from  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  iimbassiidor  a])pears  to  have  thoroughly  understood  the 
cliaraeter  of  tiie  wily  churchman,  and  has  expressed  it  when  he 
wroU? — ‘His  right  reverend  lordship  never  says  what  he  means, 
but  the  reverse  of  wliat  he  intends  to  do.'  Giustinian  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  being  quick  of  ((uarrel,  easily  exasperated,  and, 
while  irritated,  lie  would  often  nervously  ‘gnaw. a  cane'  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  Skelton  alluded  ; — 

‘  In  Fhiunber  of  Stars, 

All  matters  there  he  mars, 

Chipping  his  rod  on  the  board. 

No  man  ilare  speak  a  word;’ — 

his  irritation  often  iiulucing  him  to  make  use  of  fierce  and  inso¬ 
lent  language,  and  which,  wdth  his  extreme  arrogance,  ultimately 
lost  him  the  favour  ot  the  king,  and  hurried  him  to  that  doleful 
fall,  irom  w’liich  he  was  destined,  ‘  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise 
again' — a  reverse  of  fortune  which  the  greatest  of  English  poets 
has  portniyed  in  immortal  verse.  The  following  quotation 
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from  the  ambassador  s  ‘  Report'  to  the  Venetian  senate,  supplies 
valuable  additions  to  the  information  we  had  previously  pos- 
sesse<l  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  haughtiness  of  the  Ciirdinal :  — 

‘^riie  c;u*clinal  is  the  person  who  rules  both  the  king  and  the  entire 
kingdom.  On  the  ambassador’s  lirst  arrival  in  England,  he  used  to 
say  to  him, — “  His  Majestji  icill  do  so  and  so:''  subsec  piently,  bv  degrees, 
he  went  forgetting  himself,  and  commenced  saying,  “  fFti  shall  do  so  and 
so at  this  present  he  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he  says,  “  I 
shall  do  so  and  so."  He  is  in  very  great  repute — seven  times  more 
so  than  if  he  w^re  pope.  He  has  a  very  tine  ])alace,  where  one  tnvverses 
eight  rooms  before  reaching  his  audience-chamber,  and  they  are  ;ill 
hung  with  taiK'stry,  which  is  changed  once  a  wet‘k.  He  always  Inis  a 
sideboard  of  plate,  wherever  he  may  Ihj,  worth  25,000  ducats ;  and  his 
silver  is  estimated  at  150,000  duciits.  In  his  own  chamber  there  is 
always  a  cupboard  with  vessels  to  the  amount  of  30,000  ducats,  this 
bting  customary  with  the  English  nobility.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
very  rich  indeed  in  money,  plate,  and  lioiusidiold  stutl*.  The  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  York  yields  him  about  11,000  ducats ;  tbe  bishoj)riu  of 
Bath,  8000.  One-third  of  the  fees  derived  I’rom  the  great  seal  are  bis. 
Jlis  share  amounts  to  about  5000  ducats.  By  the  N’ew  Year’s  gifts, 
which  he  receives  in  like  manner  as  tbe  king,  he  makes  some  25,000 

ducats . No  one  obtains  audience  from  him  unless  at  the  third 

or  fourth  attempt.  As  he  adopts  this  lashion  with  all  the  lords  and 
barons  of  England,  the  ambassador  made  light  of  it,  and  at  length  luul 
recourse  to  the  exiKnlient  oi*  making  an  a])pointment  through  his  secre¬ 
tary,  who  sometimes  went  six  or  seven  times  to  York  House  before  he 
could  s])eak  to  the  cardinal.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  aiubassiulons, 
when  they  go  to  the  court,  to  dine  there,  and  on  their  lirst  arrival  in 
England,  they  ate  at  the  cardinal’s  table,  but  now  no  one  is  served 
with  the  viands  of  the  sort  i)resented  to  tbe  cardinal,  until  after  their 
removal  from  before  him.’ — pp.  31*1,  315. 

The  conception  which  the  ambassador  formed  of  the  English 
military  force  seems  to  have  been  correct,  so  far  a.s  wo  have  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries.  He  r(^])resents  the  army  as 
deficient  in  that  cumbrous  heavy  cavalry,  which  generally  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  continental  troops  in  tliose  days,  when  the 
^trictness  of  military  discipline  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  to  the 
irregular  method  of  warfare  which  obtiiincHl  in  medbeval  times. 
Giustinian  estimated  the  whole  cavalry  force  of  the  island  at 
less  than  a  thousand,  but  the  infantry,  the  real  military  jmwer  of 
the  kingdom,  at  15(),()0(),  and  who  were  in  fact  archers — ‘  their 
prowess  is  in  their  bow' — that  wea])on  which  had  oftentimes  won 
victory  for  their  forefathers,  not  only  u])on  French  fields,  but  in 
multitudinous  condicts  with  the  undisciplined  and  unfortunate 
levies  which  the  Scotti.sh  kings  led  against  the  southern  chivalry. 
He  observes — ‘  they  insist  on  being  paid  monthly,  nor  do  they 
choose  to  suflfer  any  hardship  ;  but  when  they  have  their  com- 
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forts,  they  will  then  do  battle  daily,  with  a  courage,  vigour,  and 
valour  that  defy  exaggeration.' 

These  ‘  Despatches'  shed  hut  the  faintest  gleam  of  light  upon 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  people.  In  them 
lie  mentions  some  destructive  rioting  in  London,  occasioned  by 
a  conspiracy  formed  among  the  populace  for  the  slaughter  of  all 
the  foreign  resiihuits,  and  for  the  sacking  of  their  houses — out- 
Ineaks  '  causeil  by  the  absence  of  the  king  and  cardinal’ — and  to 
resist  which  the  householders  appear  to  have  armed  eii  mam, 
Tlie  riots  much  alarmed  the  Italian,  and  he  prayed  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  give  him  permission  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the 
risk  Mo  his  person  and  ])roperty.’  He  makes  another  brief 
allusion  to  these  disturbances  —  but  the  details  are  wantinir, 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  of  that  remote  past.  Ere(|uent 
mention  is  made  in  these  despatches  of  the  ‘  sweating  sickness’ 
— tiMilov  Brliannicus — that  mvsterious  disease  which,  inlro- 
diiced  by  the  invading  army  of  the  Duke  of  Ivichniond  in  I  KSo, 
diu*ing  the  succeeding  half-century  again  and  again  coinniitted 
frightful  ravages  in  England.  Probably  it  was  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  typhoid  disease  ;  but  tlie  earlier  writers.  Doctors  Daius, 
Mead,  and  Cullen,  are  not  agreeil  in  opinion,  either  of  the  nature 
or  origination  of  this  formidable  malady.  During  Oiustinian’s 
residence  in  London,  the  ])estilence  destroyed  vast  numbers  of 
tile  pi'ople — the  disease  not  continuing  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  ami,  at  tlie  end  of  that  time,  if  the  patient  .survived  the 
horrible  sudoritic  ])roC(‘SS,  lie  very  rapidly  returmnl  to  vigorous 
health.  It  was  peculiar  to  this  plague,  that  foreigmu's  resident 
in  England  e.'^ctijied  the  infection,  while  the  natives  siihered 
seviM’ely.  Ibd'erence  is  made  in  the  ambassador’s  letters  to  such 
(‘xemption,  and  all  writers  on  this  disease,  from  the  earliest  down 
to  M.  Raver,  have  remarked  upon  it.  Wolsiyv  bad  n'jieated 
attacks  of  tlu‘  disease — his  }>ilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Wal  singham  atfording  no  protection  against  a  renewal  of  the 
ev  il.  The  royal  household  sutVered  much,  oven  the  pages,  who 
slept  in  the  king’s  chamber,  dying ;  the  court  was  broken  up; 
the  ili.soa.se  produced  universal  ft*ar  ;  merchants  tied  from  tlicir 
stores;  the  gay  and  dissolute  abandoned  the  scenes  of  their  Iri- 
volity  and  revelry  ;  the  wretched  labourers  ft*ared  to  go  torth  to 
work  ;  abroad  there  was  danger,  at  home  there  was  drea<l ;  the 
king,  nobh's,  ambassadors,  in  fact  all  wiio  were  able,  tied  troin 
the  pestilence-stricken  cities  and  town.s,  hoping  to  esenj^e.  in  the 
purer  air  ol  the  country,  trom  that  contiigion  which  tell  like  a 
ilire  mihlew  lK»th  ou  ])alaoe  .and  cottage.  The  disease  had  a 
teudeucy  to  recur.  No  .attack,  however  severe,  shielded  the 
patient  trom  a  second  ;  and  having  him.self  suttered,  twice  in  cue 
week,  his  servants  lying  dead  in  his  house,  Giustiniaii  entreated 
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the  Doge  to  grant  him  permission  to  return  to  his  much-loved 
Venice,  from  the  island  of  the  fatal  and  inscnitable  disetise. 

The  careful  reader  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  valuable 
information  of  the  times  of  Henry  VI 11. — many  curious  narra¬ 
tions,  wliich  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  received  histories  of 
that  age,  and  which,  to  some  extent,  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical 
and  ]H)litical  institutions  under  which  the  English  nation  was 
benighted  and  enslaved  during  the  reign  of  the  intemperate 
iconoclast  of  our  first  reformation, — and  narratives  which  are  all 
the  more  valuable,  insomuch  as  they  were  written,  not  only  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  events  they  record,  but  by  a  careful  and  niost 
shrewd  observer  of  the  king  and  court.  The  volumes,  which  are 
in  an  antiejue  style,  are  very  elt‘gant ;  and  they  are  enriched  by 
a  large  body  of  invaluable  notes,  .and  by  an  appendix  by  Mr. 
lliiwdon  Drown,  who  seems  to  h.avc  adniir.ably  performed  his 
part  as  translator  of  the  very  interesting  despatches  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  ambassador.  We  heartily  recommend  the  volumes,  the 
worth  of  which  has  been  consider.ably  enhanced  by  the  etheient 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
hidden  tre.asures  of  Venetian  archives,  and  j)resentcd  to  modern 
readers.  They  will  be  consulted  and  reperused  when  nudtitudes 
of  contemporary  publications  h.ave  been  cast  aside  and  forgotten. 


Akt.  IV. — Orrs  Circle  of  the  Sciences.  A  Series  ol*  Treatises  on  the 
l*rinci[)les  of  Science,  with  their  A})plication  to  l*raetical  Dursuits. 
boiidon  :  Orr  &  Co. 

2.  The  JIusctn/i  of  Science  and  Art.  Edited  by  Dionysius  Lardner, 

D.C.L.  London:  Walton  &  Maberly. 

3.  Lectures,  in  connection  with  the  lulucationul  Exhibition  of  the 

Society  of  Arts,  Many  fact  arcs,  and  Co^inmerce.  Delivered  at 
St.  Martin’s  Hall.  London  :  lloutledge  A/  (.’o. 

4.  Lectures  on  Education.  Delivered  at  the  Itoyal  Institution  by 

W.  Whewell,  1 ).!).,  F.U.S. ;  Professor  Far.aday,  F.ll.S. ;  11.  O. 
Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  C.  C,.  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.U.S. ;  Professor 
Tyndale,  F.U.S.;  J.  Paget,  F.U.S.;  W.  D.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
London:  John  W.  Parker  A  Son. 


The  educ.ation  of  the  people  has  been  the  favourite  subject  of 
discussion  for  a  long  period,  and  it  h.as  engaged  the  .attention  of 
mcai  holding  the  most  opposite  opinions.  A  careful  examination 
of  all  that  has  been  written  or  spoken  upon  this  great  question 
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will  show  tliai  one  conclusion  stands  forth  from  all  the  contro¬ 
versial  points  pre-eminently  clear.  As  amidst  the  boilin^  of 
stonn-troubled  waters,  the  roar  of  winds,  and  the  rush  of  dark 
and  anj^  clouds,  the  j^eat  Pharos  of  the  British  Channel  sends 
forth  its  cheering  radiations  to  warn  and  guide  the  voyager, 
irrespective  of  his  nation — be  he  friend  or  foe — so,  from  the 
tempest  of  words,  and  the  storm  of  conflicting  opinions,  beams 
one  tnith,  recognised  by  every  creed  and , party — around  which,  let 
us  hope,  all  may  rally  and  learn  lessons  of  love  and  peace  in  its 
.pure  illumination. 

8cien(!E  every  one  now^  admits  must  form  an  important  ])art 
of  ever}'  system  of  education  which  may  be  adopted.  This  has 
lately  l)een  seized  upon  as  a  newly  recognised  truth,  and  mjiny 
have  dilated  upon  it  as  a  discovery  of  their  own.  It  is  not  new 
— hut  it  has  of  late  risen  into  importance  amongst  us,  and  hence 
‘  Practical  Science'  and  ‘  Popular  Science'  have  become  fashion¬ 
able  ])hrases. 

The  Mechavics  Institutions  were  organized  by  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  artisan  class  would  be  improved  by 
knowing  the  ])rinciples  of  the  machines  and  tools  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  using.  The  Society  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knotvledffe  was  founded  to  carry  out  -the  great  principle 
of  teaching  all  men  science.  The  British  Associaticn'i,  with  its 
annual  meetings  and  its  itinerating  character,  had  for  its  main 
object  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  scientific  inquiry  amongst  the 
people.  From  these  efforts  has  the  now  fully  recognised  tnith 
gmwn — but  it  has  grown  quicker  since  the  year  1851  than  it  did 
before,  the  acceleratins:  cau.se  being  the  Great  Exhibition.  In 
that  vast  gathering  we  saw  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  educa- 
tional  struggles — a  remarkable  combination  of  circumstances 
so  singularly  happy  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  for¬ 
tuitous.  In  that  great  temple  of  industry,  as  men  contem¬ 
plated  the  results  of  thought  and  labour,  they  saw  that  those 
who  were  most  familiar  with  nature  and  her  laws  took  the  fore¬ 
most  positions,  and  gained  the  highest  honours.  They  learned 
that  the  laws  of  mechanics,  the  elements  of  physics,  and  a 
knowledge  of  chemical  affinities,  led  to  excellencies  which  could 
not  be  arrived  at  by  any  amount  of  uneducated  labour.  Thus, 
the  \'alue  of  science,  as  a  branch  of  popular  education,  was 
forced  upon  all,  with  the  strength  of  a  firm  conviction. 

This  manife.sted  itself  in  various  ways.  The  ‘  surplus  fund^  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  w’as  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  upon 
wdiich  it  Avas  propased  to  raise  a  people's  college — a  ‘  Solomons 
House,'  in  which  should  be  realized  the  beautiful  dream  of 
®Rcon  6  Atlantis — and  in  aid  of  this  grand  scheme  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  most  liberal  vote,  showed  the  feeling  of  h* 
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members.  The  government  organized  the  new  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  selecting  for  its  direction  two  men  who  had  been 
•the  most  active  in  the  business  of  the  Great  Exhibition ;  and 
tliey  added  a  School  of  Mines  to  tlie  already  existing  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  the  most  popular  feature  of  which  has  been 
the  courses  of  evening  lectures  given  by  its  learned  professors  to 
working-men. 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the  spark 
in  the  decaying  ashes  of  the  Mechanics*  Institutions,  and  to 
some  extent  the  effort  has  been  successful.  An  extensive  union 
of  these  associations  has  been  formed,  and  naturally  this  insures 
an  increase  of  strength,  llecently  the  same  society  arranged  an 
Educational  E.xhibition,  during  which  lectures  were  delivered, 
some  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  volume  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  When  w^e  hud  the  M^ister  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  William 
Ellis  lecturing  from  the  same  platform,  in  the  same  cause,  we 
have  certainly  a  convincing  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  subject 
of  Practical  Education.  The  Royal  Institution,  too — usually 
regarded  as  the  aristocratic  temple  of  science — has  had  its  lectures 
on  the  same  subject  given  by  able  and  earnest  men.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  roused  from  their  repose,  and  compelled  to 
give  to  Physical  Science  a  place  beside  the  classic  throne.  In 
•addition  to  these  examples  we  -may  add  the  numerous  serials 
devoted  to  popular  science,  from  wdiich,  however,  w'e  have  chosen 
the  two  which  are  at  the  head  of  this  article  as  being  j)eculiarly 
illustrative.  They  are  different  in  their  characters.  One  of  them 
is  much  more  ‘  popular*  than  the  other,  but  its  aim  is  not  so  high  ; 
they  are  the  best  and  the  cheape^st  of  the  scientific  serials. 

Although  such  strenuous  exertions  are  now  being  made  to  give 
science  its  pro})er  place  in  ,the  schools,  w^e  must  not  fail  to 
remember  that  the  present  efforts  are  but  the  renewal  of  ecjually 
zealous  attempts,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

Standing,  then,  just  within  the  circle  of  a  new  year,  we  can  but 
mquire  what  are  the  manifest  results  of  tliose  efforts  which 
‘have  been  spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  time  and  embraced 
so  wide  a  space. 

The  reply  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  could  desire.  There  has 
been  an  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  observe  -as  imperfectly  as  they  ever  did,  and  draw 
imp(irfect  conclusions  from  what  they  do  observe.  Science  has 
been  well  said  to  be  trained  arid  or(janized  common  sensCy  yet 
wo  find  common  sense  as  much  at  fault  now  as  it  ever  was.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  the  people 
remain  defenceless  against  the  practices  of  cheats.  Surely  the 
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tost  of  a  correct  eiiucation  is  the  power  which  it  gives  the  possessor 
of  examining  for  himself.  Let  facts  speak — the  public  will 
swallow  any  pill  if  it  l>e  only  gilded  with  electricity.  There  is 
no  tale  too  absurd  for  belief  if  it  be  associated  with  magnetism ; 
hence,  the  masses  are  constantly  the  dupes  of  specious  pretenders 
and  ]dausil)le  charlatans.  Facts  of  every-day  occurrence  show  that 
the  public  are  as  open  to  the  schemes  of  deceivers,  and  are  as 
readily  worked  into  a  mania  in  1855  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Mississippi  bubble,  or  of  The  Great  Mine  lidventure. 

Dr.  Jjardner  has  some  remarks  in  his  ‘Essay  on  Weather 
Prognostics'  which  are  much  to  the  purpose  of  our  position. 

‘  It  is  astonishing  in  this  age  of  the  ditfusion  of  knowledge  how  sus- 
ce])tiMe  the  public  mind  is  of  excitement  on  any  topic  the  ])rineiplos  of 
which  do  not  lie  absolutely  on  the  surface  of  the  most  ordinary  course 
of  eleinentarv  education.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1832  that  a  general 
alarm  spread  throuirhout  France  lest  lliela’s  comet,  in  its  progress 
through  the  solar  system,  should  strike  the  earth ;  and  the  authorities 
in  that  ooiintrv,  with  a  view  to  tramjuillize  the  public,  induced  M.  Arago, 
the  astronomer  royal,  to  ])uhlish  an  essay  on  comets,  written  in  a 
familiar  aiul  intelligible  style,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  an 
event.  Several  ])anies  in  England,  connected  with  jdiysieal  (piestions, 
have  occurred  within  our  memory.  There  prevailed  in  London  a 
“water  ])anie,”  during  which  the  public  were  ])ersuaded  that  the  water 
suj>]died  to  the  metropolis  was  destructive  to  health  and  life.  While 
this  lasted,  the  ]>a])ers  teemed  with  announcements  of  patent  liltcring 
machines  ;  solar  microscope  makere  displayed  to  the  terrified  Jjondoners 
troops  of  thousand-legged  animals  disporting  in  their  daily  beverage; 
]>ublishers  were  busy  with  ])opular  treatises  on  entomology  ;  and  the 
public  was  seized  w  ith  a  general  hydrophobia.  1 1  was  in  vain  that  Hrande 
analysiHi  the  water  at  tlie  London  Institution  and  Faraday  attenijdiHl 
to  ri'ason  liondon  into  its  senses.  Knowledge  ceased  to  be  power  ;  ])hi- 
losojdiy  lost  its  authority.  Time  was,  however,  more  ellieaeious  thim 
science ;  and  the  ])aroxysm  of  the  disease  having  passed  through  the 
aj)pointed  phases,  the  people  were  convalescent.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  OS. 

Still  more  strongly  w'ouhl  shnilar  remarks  apply  to  the 
lamentable  mania  for  table-turning  and  table-talking,  and  to  the 
yet  more  recent  disease  connected  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
England.  No  amount  of  reasoning  could  carry  conviction  in 
the  toriner  case,  and  absolute  ruin  'was  the  only  argument  which 
brought  men  to  their  senses  in  the  latter. 

Jhere  must  l)e  something  radically  wTong  in  the  systems  of 
(Hlucation  which  have  iKjen  hitherto  adopted,  otherwise  men 
would,  at  leiist,  form  correct  opinions  on  things  wdiich  were 
occurring  l)efore  their  eye^s,  or,  at  least,  they  would  be  conscious 
of  sc^nie  fallacy,  even  if  they  could  not  detect  it,  when  an  inter- 
protiition  w  ide  ot  the  truth  was  volunteered  by  others  for  probably 
interested  motives. 
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Our  education  has  consisted  mainly  in  learning  the  signs  by 
which  ideas  are  expressed  or  truths  told.  Would  it  not  be  an 
iiuproveinent  to  cultivate  ideas  and  teach  truths  at  the  same 
time  that  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  is  being  acquired  ? 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  this  luis  been  done ;  that  the 
classic  studies  of  our  universities  tend  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the 
highest  powers  of  thought;  and  that  mathematics  and  logic 
train  the  possessor  in  the  use  of  those  powers. 

^Mankind  appears  to  advance  in  knowledge  by  one  of  t>vo 
methods  The  first,  a  process  of  abstract  thought ;  the  second,  a 
system  of  inductive  observation  and  deductive  reasonings.  In 
the  great  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  which  have  <lescended 
to  us  we  find  principally  examples  of  the  former  method,  and  our 
modern  philosophy  is  an  instance  of  the  latter. 

Ill  the  classic  books  w'o  find  beautiful  truths.  These  truths 
were  the  result  of  psychological  efforts,  such  as  we  rarely  meet 
with  now-a-days.  The  scholars  of  Athens  or  of  Rome  ‘  saw 
through  a  glass  darkly,^  and,  aiming  for  light,  they  established  a 
process  of  f kinking  out  the  truth.  This  was  not  exactly  what 
we  now  signify  by  the  word  speculation  ;  it  was  an  inner  process, 
such  as  we  sometimes  know  to  be  in  action  in  that  state  of  the 
mind  called  reverie,  when  there  is  produced  an  exaltation  of 
mental  power — a  far-seeingness.  Hence  those  books  are  full  of 
beauties  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and  they  contain  truths 
which  every  one  must  profit  by  who  studies  them.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that 

‘  Sages  after  sages  strove 
Ill  vain  to  filter  off  the  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst  than  slaki‘d  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirium  wild.’ 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  we  have  rarely  risen  from  the 
study  of  a  ‘  book  of  sage  antiipiity'  without  feeling  that  it  pos¬ 
sessed  a  power  of  thought  which  advanced  it  above  the  condition 
of  ordinary  human  efi’orts ;  that  it  gave  indications  of  the 
mimrs  immortality,  in  the  advances  which  were  ever  made  to 
that  condition  of  preevidco  which  so  nearly  resembles  proj)hetic 
power.  Therefore  we  are  far  from  desiring  that  the  ancient 
philosophers  or  poets  should  be  banished  from  our  schools.  We 
are  not  of  that  class  which  teaches  utilities  alone ;  and  we 
believe  the  present  age  is  suffering  from  the  miserable  cui  hemo 
cry  of  the  past  thirty  years.  No  trutli,  however  abstract  it 
may  ap|>ear,  becomes  known  to  man  without  lifting  him  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  cerUiin  eventually  to  have  its 
appliciition  in  purposes  of  high  utility.  A  few  examples  of  this 
will  demand  our  attention  presently.  An  eminent  naturalist, 
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whom  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all  events  to 
remove  from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  in  the  very  busiest  year  of 
his  busv  life — a  man  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  regretted 
deeply  as  a  real  loss  to  the  ranks  of  science — wites: — 

‘  Far  Ih.*  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  educational  value  of  the  jlorious 
literatures  of  Gr»H,*ce  and  Home,  or  to  withhold  due  honour  troiu  the 
many  able  and  learned  men  who  give  dignity  to  their  profession  as 
edu«*ators.  To  them  1  would  appeal  for  the  rectifying  of  the  evils  of 
a  on»*-!iided  education.  1  would  implore  them,  in  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
the  ereatest  of  naturalists,  and  most  admirable  of  ohser\'ers — how  ^jreat 
oth'Twise  none  knows  V)etter  than  they  do— to  avail  themselves  of  tliat 
ficienee  upon  which  he  laid  so  much  stress,  and  through  it  to  cultivate 
those  tracts  of  the  mind  that  now  lie  fallow  and  unproductive.* — 
Kdward  Forbes  on  the  lielations  of  Natural  History  to  Science  and 
the  Arts. 

The  same  teacher  again  savs,  so  trulv,  that  we  mav  take  the 
passiige  for  our  text  on  popular  science  : — 

‘The  earliest  efforts  of  infant  intellect  are  directed  towards  tlie 
ol)servation  of  natural  objects.  Animals,  plants,  minerals,  are  collected 
by  the  schoolboy,  who  delights  to  note  their  shape  and  qualities,  ;uid 
rudely  to  compare  and  classify.  Hut  the  thirst  for  natural  knowledge 
thus  early  and  unmistakably  manifested  is  rudely  quenched  by 
TTiipalatable  draughts  of  scholastic  lore  administered  too  often  by  a 
tasteless  |>edagogue,  who,  blind  to  the  indications  of  a  true  course  of 
education,  thus  phiinly  pointed  out  by  hinuan  nature,  developing  itself 
aiTordiiig  to  the  laws  of  its  own  God-given  constitution,  ])ruiR*s  and 
trims,  hinds  and  cramps  the  youthful  intellect  into  traditioiud  and 
fantastic  shapes ;  even  a.s  our  gardeners  of  a  past  age  tortund 
shrubs  ami  trees  into  monstrous  outlines,  vainlv  funcving  to  improve 
th  eir  aspect,  arresting  the  growth  of  the  spreading  boughs  and  the 
budding  of  tlie  clustering  foliage,  mistaking  an  unhealthy  formality  for 
beauty.’ 

Education  is  a  term  commonly  employed  with  an  exceet  lingly 
loose  signitication.  One  man  conceives  religious  and  mond 
training  to  be  its  aim  and  end  ;  another  interprets  the  term  to 
signify  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  a  third  says  it  is 
tt*aching  him  those  things  by  w^hich  he  can  best  get  bis  daily 
bread  ;  and  a  fourth  argues  it  is  a  knowledge  of  ‘  common  things. 
Without  undenmluing  any  of  these  views,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  regard  either  of  them  as  fully  expressing  our  meaning  of 
education,  which  we  think,  should  be  a  process  of  training,  by 
which  the  reasoning  powers  of  mankind  may  be  improved,  the 
perceptive  faculties  exalted,  and  the  religious  tendencies  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  highest  degree. 

^V  e  desire  to  udtness  the  realization  of  that  state  Avhich  Bacon 
looked  forward  to  when  in  his  ‘  Novum  Organum*  he  wrote — 
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*  Only  let  mankind  re^in  their  rights  over  nature,  assigned  to 
them  by  the  gift  of  God  ;  that  power  obtained,  its  exercise  will 
be  governed  by  right  reason  and  true  religion/ 

Man,  when  placed  upon  the  earth,  was  instntcied  to  subdue 
it ;  and  it  becomes  a  duty,  impressed  upon  the  race  by  ever}' 
religious  and  ever}'  moral  consideration,  to  improve  those  powers 
which  the  great  Creator  of  all  things  has  given,  that  he  may, 
indeed,  become  the  subduer  of  nature,  and  the  controller,  in  a 
limited  sense,  of  the  physicid  agencies  by  which  all  phenomena 
•are  effected. 

Science  is  only  well-regulated  common  sense,  ^lany  are 
scared  away  from  scientific  studies  by  the  difficulties  which 
appear  to  stand  at  their  vert'  beginning.  The  difficulties  of  hard 
names  and  of  the  sy.^tems  of  classification  which  have  been  found 
necessary,  appearing,  like  new  languages,  to  be  actpiired  only 
by  persevering  efforts.  The  princijwd  cause  why  the  labour  of 
acquiring  this  preliminar}’  knowledge  is  so  great,  may  be  tractNl 
to  the  defective  nature  of  early  education.  Artificial  instead  of 
natural  methods  of  training  are  ado})ted  ;  the  modes  of  thinking 
are  constrained  ;  and  reasoning  is  directed  by  dogmatic  jxnver, 
along  some  circumscril)ed  and  one-sided  path.  As  Professor 
Forbes  has  said,  the  young  plant  is  cut  and  trimmed  into  some 
grotesque  fashion,  and  all  its  natural  beauties  are  destroyed. 

All  that  is  necessary'  to  form  that  condition  of  mind  wdiich  wre 
desire,  is  to  obser\’e  how  nature  works,  and  to  follow'  out  her 
indications.  It  may  not  be  out  of  the  ])lace  hero  to  examine  the 
progress  of  an  individual  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

All  know'ledge  is  acquired  by  observation  or  by  memory.  We 
either  observe  for  ourselves,  or  learn  the  results  of  observations 
made  by  others.  The  last  method  renders  us  dependent  upon 
the  mental  powers  of  others,  and  induces  the  habit  of  thinking 
upon  authority,  the  first  generates  an  indt*]>endent  sy.stein  of 
thought,  w'hich  depends  mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
An  authority  may  be  good  or  bad,  reliable  or  otherwise* ;  it  is 
therefore  important  that  w  e  should  have  the  power  of  examining 
into  this  for  ourselves,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary^  that  we 
shall  have  improved  our  powders  of  olwervation. 

The  senses  mav  deceive  us ;  the  eve,  the  ear,  the  nose,  and  the 
hand,  may  lead  ns  astray  unless  we  are  on  the  watch.  The 
tricks  of  the  conjuror  and  the  deceptions  of  the  ventrilofiuist 
furnish  familiar  examples  of  this,  and  the  sciences  of  optics 
and  chemistry  supply  instances  of  a  striking  character.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  train  the  organs  of  sense  into  correct 
methods  of  observation,  and  to  learn  to  examine  their  evidences 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  evidences  of  well-tried  authorities*; 
to  learn  to  observe  correctly  for  ourselves,  and  to  test  these 
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obsenatioiis  by  the  recorded  views  of  acknowledged  students  in 


s^nence. 

An  observing  child  finds  a  stone  wliich  has  some  striking 
j»oc\iliarity  of  form  or  colour.  He,  witliout  knowing  it,  com¬ 
pares  it  with  what  he  has  seen  before,  or  with  other  stones  now 
sprt.*nd  around  him.  He  has  observed  a  fact,  but  unaided  he  can 
julvance  no  further  than  this.  He  now  seeks  information  from 
some  aiitliority,  and  he  learns  that  his  prize  is  a  crystal,  or  some 
pci'uliar  mineral.  An  intelligent  mind  will  desire  something 
moiv  than  tliis.  What  crystal  ?  What  mineral  ?  will  be  (pies- 
tions  on  the  iinpiiring  lip.  The  crystal  may  be  a  diamond.  Ilow 
is  thi.s  to  be  known  ?  The  mineral  may  be  an  ore  of  a  valuable 
m(*tal.  How  is  this  to  be  determined  ? 


In  whatever  direction  the  fact  observed  may  lie,  the  progress 
of  in((uirv  is  of  the  same  onler  ;  and  hence  the  importance  of 
j>roviding  ndiable  books  on  popular  science,  that  those  who  seek 
may  find,  and  finding  have  no  fear  of  being  deceived. 

Orrs  ‘Circle  of  the  Sciences’  is  peculiarly  the  kind  of  work 
we  indicate.  Men  eminent  in  their  respective  walks  of  science  are 
engaged  in  writing  the  treatises  on  the  principles  of  the  sciences — 
m»*n  who  can  speak  with  authority.  Such  men  iis  Owen  and 
Latham  are  confemng  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  popular  literature 
of  the  day,  by  employing  their  pens  in  diffusing  correct  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  cheapest  form. 

Dr.  Lardner’s  work,  ‘The  ^luseum  of  Science  and  Art,’ 


occupies  another  position  and  a  most  im})ortant  one.  The 
treati.ses  includotl  are  essentially  poj)ular,  and  few  men  can 

Ix^pularize  science  so  skilfully  :is  Dr.  Larduer.  His  extensive 
knowledge,  the  polytechnic  character  of  his  mind,  enables  him 


to  convey  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  on  a  greater  number  of 
subjects,  within  given  limits,  than  almost  any  other  man.  There¬ 
fore  ‘  'riie  Museum  of  Science  and  Art’  is  peculiarly  atlapted  for 
awakening  curiosity  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  w  hich  it  treats, 
while  the  ‘  C'ircle  of  the  Sciences’  will,  if  it  be  continued  as  it 
has  been  lK‘gun,  be  eipially  adapted  for  guiding  that  curiosity 


and  sati>fviug  it. 

%  O 


A  great  number  of  books  on  popular  science  have,  within 
a  h'w  years,  been  })rescntcd  to  the  public.  The  amount  of 
error  in  these  books  has  Wen  so  large  as  to  destroy  the 
good  etlt'cts  of  the  truths  which  they  have  disseminated.  Lec¬ 
tures  uii  |H>pular  science  are  given  at  all  our  Mechanics’ 
and  Literary  and  Piiihxsophical  Institutions.  These  are  usually 
single  h'cturc^,  or  it  the  lecturer  is  permitted  to  deliver  two 
h'ctiires  in  secpienct',  he  must  be  in  high  favour.  The  ckiss  of 
Ict'turers  on  science  in  these  institutions  is  generally  low' ;  there 
are  but  some  halt-dozen  men  having  any  reputation  in  the 
world  of  science  w  ho  undertake  lectures  in  these  institutions  of 
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the  people.  Consequently  truth  und  error  are  sadly  blended 
together;  the  listeners  have  not  the])owerof  separating  one  from 
the  other,  the  desultory  system  of  lecturing,  leads  to  the  worst 
possible  habits  of  thought,  or  rather  it  destroys  the  ])o\ver  of 
thinking  at  all.  Truth  and  error  are  amalgamated,  and  spread 
with  all  that  assumption  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  mask  and 
domino  in  which  ignorance  performs  its  tricks. 

Much  as  we  talk  of  education,  of  ])opular  science,  and  cheap 
scientific  literature,  w^e  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  spread 
of  correct  and  useful  scientific  know  ledge  is  as  limited  as  the 
extension  of  pseudo-science  has  been  wide.  To  improve  tliis 
state  of  things,  the  books  w'e  have  (piotcd  wall  do  much  ;  we 
desire  to  see  an  extension  in  this  direction,  and  to  have  the  true 
philosophers  of  the  age  becoming  the  teachers  of  the  people  in 
their  own  institutions. 

We  hear  men  still  inquiring  what  is  the  use  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Let  us  answer  by  giving  a  few  examples  of  the 
effects  which  arise  from  its  want. 

In  the  introductory  treatise  to  the  ‘  Circle  of  the  Sciences’  we 
find  the  following  : — 

‘  For  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  crystalline  form  of  the  diamond, 
a  gentleman  in  California  ottered  T*200  for  a  small  s{»eeimen  of  quartz. 
Tlie  gentleman  knew'  nothing  of  tlu^  substance,  except  that  it  was 
bright,  shining  mineral,  excessively  liard,  not  to  he  touelu'd  hy  the 
tile,  and  which  w'ould  scratch  glass.  Presuming  tliat  those  qualities 
helonged  only  to  the  diamond,  lie  conceived  he  was  otfering  a  fair 
price  for  the  gem.  The  otter  was  declined  hy  tlu*  owmer,  who,  had  he 
know'll  that  the  diamond  was  never  found  erystalli/XMl  in  tlie  form  of 
a  six-sidt*d  jirism  terminated  at  each  end  hy  a  six-sided  ]n'ramid,  he 
W’oubl  have  been  able  to  detect  the  fact,  that,  that  for  w’iiieb  he  was 
otlered  C200  was  really  not  w'orth  more  than  balf-a-crown.’— lb.  [>.  10. 

Owing  to  a  w'ant  of  know'ledgo  of  tlie  fact  tliat  certain  geo¬ 
logical  conditions  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
coal,  much  money  has  been  W'asted  in  mining  fur  fossil  fuel  w  here 
it  could  not  he,  hy  any  possibility,  found.  It  shoiibl  he  taught 
that  over  England  the  period  of  the  coal  formation,  was  more 
n>cent  than  that  wdiich  produced  the  old  red  .saiulstone  and 
mountain  limestone,  and  before  that  of  the  nciv  rod  sandstones 
and  the  lias,  all  of  w'hich  are  much  older  than  oolites  and  other 
tertiary  formations.  In  rocks  much  older  than  tliose  on  which 
the  coal  w'as  formed,  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Jladnorshire,  deep  pits 
have  been  sunk  at  an  enormous  cost.  In  the  Weahlen  lorina- 
tions  of  Sussex,  and  the  oolites  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northanqiton- 
shire,  rock  formations  which  are  in  the  very  youth  of  time 
compared  with  the  anti(|uity  of  the  true  carhonifiToiis  ])eriod 
extensive  search  has  been  made ;  and  even  within  the  last  year 
men  have  seriously  discus.sed  the  (juestion  of  the  existence  ot  coal 
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l)eneatU  our  ^eat  metropolis.  *  A^HUle  knowledge’ is,  in  such 
oxainpUiS  iis  those,  provetl  to  be  indeed  a  ‘  dangerous  thing." 

In  mechaniciil  science,  mistakes  of  the  most  curious  chamcter 
are  constantly  being  made  tbroug^h  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation.  To  give  an  example — X 
man  of  much  natural  intelligence  had  learned,  that  the  velocity 
of  water  flowing  from  an  orifice  wiis  determined  by  the  height  of 
the  column  of  water  above  the  ])oint  of  efflux  ;  and  again  he  had 
read  Newton’s  law,  that  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal,  but 
in  contrary  directions.  These  were  two  truths  obtained,  ami  ho 
iuiinediaUdv  set  to  work  to  apply  them,  without  accpiiring  the 
laiditional  kjiowledge  necessary  to  correct  the  wanderings  of  a 
spei-uliitive  mind.  He  ])ro{H)sed  to  ])laee  at  the  back  of  a  rail- 
>vav  cjuTiage  a  tall  tul>e  of  water  ;  tlirough  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  tin*  tube  this  water  was  to  flow  out  with  a  force  due  to  the 
hoiirht,  and  he  conceived  the  miction  of  the  force  of  the  flowing 
fluid  would  propel  th«‘  carnage  in  a  contrary  direction.  Most 
elabt>rate  calculations,  founded  on  false  data,  were  inadii — con¬ 
siderable  money  was  expendcil  in  the  construction  of  a  model — 
and,  eventually,  a  costly  Journey  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
*  bringing  out’  this  new  motive  }»wer.  Although  a  niodid  car¬ 
riage  and  much  costly  apparatus  had  been  made,  an  experUnent 
hutl,  been  trieiL  It  wius  with  difficulty,  at  last,  that  a  man 

of  s<'ience  convinced  this  inventor  of  the  fallacies  of  his  schemes. 


all  of  wliicli  would  have  been  apparent  at  first  if  he  had  sought 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  law's  of  fluid  pressure. 
Numerous  exam])les  from  other  departments  of  science  might 


be  given,  if  such  were  nt‘cessarv.  The  advantages  which  men 
derive  from  a  knowledge  of  science  is  a  more  agreeable  theme, 
theri‘fore  w’e  quote  from  the  introductory  essay  to  the  ‘  Circle  of 
the  Sciences’  a  few'  ]>ass;iges  which  show'  the  utility  of  scientific 
knowledgi'  under  various  circumstances  : — 


‘  .\gain,  .Ts  to  the  animal  kingdom,  how'  large  the  mine  of  knowledge 
it  eml»rac*t*s,  and  that  of  interest  and  iin])oi'tanee  not  confined  to  the 
imturalist!  The  inerclnmt,  the  manufacturer,  the  agriculturist,  the 
truvellcr,  the  sport.«iman,  have  all  to  seek  aid,  in  their  several  pursuits, 
fn)m  a  knowkHlgi*  of  this  department  of  natural  history.  Look  to  the 
valm*  ol  our  fishen<.*!»,  and  judge  how'  available  to  the  I'ominercial  w'urld 
Uvomes  this  knowUnlge  of  animal  nature.  Nay  more,  but  for  our 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  one  our  most  inqxwtant  articles  of 
foo<l  would  in  time  have  (‘utirely  clisappeared  from  our  waters.  We 
alhuU*  to  the  salmon,  the  try  ot  which  and  the  parr  arc  now  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledgetl  to  1h'  identii  al—this  fish  is  well  known  by  the 
transvorM'  ilusky  bars  which  mark  its  sides.  Under  the  name  parr, 
it  alvnmds  in  all  salmon  rivers;  and  until  the  researches  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
Sir  William  dardine.  and  others,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  young  of  the 
s.ilmon,  it  toll  in  thousands  holore  the  strategics  of  every  village  bov 
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who  possessed  a  crooked  pin  and  a  yiu'd  or  two  of  line.  Science  has 
now  established  its  value,  and  invoked  regulations  for  its  pivservation. 

.  .  .  A  practical  illustration  of  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  xoology, 
presents  itself  in  the  ease  of  a  traveller  or  emigrant  in  some  unknown 
country.  He  has  pitched  his  tent,  or  raised  his  hut,  and  then  ho 
finds  the  locality  infested  by  serpents.  He  is  all  anxiety  and  fear. 
He  knows  not  what  to  do,  whether  to  proceed  to  another  spot,  or  to. 
remain  and  brave  the  danger.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  structure 
ofre])tiles  would  at  once  have  decided  his  j)lans ;  for  with  the  first  he 
killcil  he  could  decide  whether  they  were  venomous  or  harmless.  The 
former,  and  the  common  viper  is  one,  possesses  on  either  side  of  the 
head  glands  which  secrete  their  venom ;  and,  to  conduct  it  to  the 
wound  they  inllict  upon  their  prey,  they  are  furnished  with  two  hol¬ 
low  but  long,  recurved,  and  shaiqjly  j)ointi‘il  teeth  in  their  up}>er  Jaw. 
The  harmless  serpents  have  no  such  aj)j)aratus ;  anil  thus,  the  two 
genera  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  fang. 
...  A  treatise  might  be  written  on  the  benefits  which  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  capable  of  afTording.  Of  how 
great  use  is  it  in  strange  countries  to  be  able  to  distinguish  plants  fit 
for  food  from  such  as  are  ])oisonous,  and  to  recognise  those  w  hich 
have  been  employed  in  medicine,  or  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  arts 
to  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  subservient.  Even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  botany  is  of  exceeding  interest  and  importance.  Tra¬ 
vellers  in  unknown  lands  know  full  w’ell  that  life  or  death  often 
depends  upon  their  acquaintance  with  the  science — an  acipiaintaneo, 
it  may  be,  not  derived  from  learned  treatises,  but  sinq)ly  from  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  observation  of  those  edible  plants  with  which 
all  persons  are  familiar.  Hut  even  this  is  still  a  knowledge  of  botany. 
An  all-wise  Providence  has  so  arranged  that  j)lants  may  be  associated 
into  families  from  their  external  resemblances  ;  and,  further,  that 
plants  possessing  such  resemblances  to  each  other  have  many  pro¬ 
perties  in  common.  One  of  the  great  families  of  jdants  is  the  criici^ 
fircF  or  turnip  tribe,  every  member  of  w  hich,  marked  by  very  obvious 
characters,  is  easily  recognised,  and  scareely  to  be  mistaken,  and  all 
are  remarkable  lor  edible  and  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  crew 
which  accompanied  Vancouver  in  the  expedition  of  1702  sullered 
severely  from  scurvy,  and  from  wimt  of  vegetable  food.  The  surgeon 
advised  that  they  should  make  the  lirst  land ;  and  at  Cape  Horn  he 
found  a  plant,  resembling  spinach,  which  he  directed  to  be  used  as 
food,  wdth  the  happiest  etlects.  The  icosandrous  plants,  or  such  as 
liave  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens  attached  to  the  calyx,  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  lidelity  to  this  law.  They  are  all  edibles,  and  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  apple  and  pear  tribes,  the  cherry,  the  strawberry,  Ac. 
Ther  c  is  another  great  family,  the  gnvsses,  the  members  of  which  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  any  other  class  in  number  and  in  their  essential  importance 
to  the  whole  animal  creation.  This  family  comprehends  the  grasses, 
commonly  so  called — the  w  heat,  oat,  biurley,  rye,  «fce. — of  our  temperate 
climate,  and  the  sugar  canes  of  tropical  regions,  and  all  po.ssess  the 
common  properties  of  being  nutritious  luid  healthful.  During  Lord 
Anson’s  voyivges,  on  the  failure  of  provisions,  the  mariners  landed 
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and  found  ve^^etablos,  which,  although  unknown,  were  rtvogniscd  as 
lH*longing  to  this  great  family,  and  proved  to  be  higbly  benetieiab’ — 
lb.  ]>.  20. 

The  worth  of  knowledge  is  indeed  inestimable,  and,  to  such  a 
coniiniinity  as  ours,  remarkable  for  its  persevering  industry 
exerted  upon  nature’s  raw'  material,  what  knowledge  can  exceed 
in  value  a  knowledge  of  science  ? 

^Ve  know’  there  are  pi‘0})le  who  still  conceive  science  to  be 
Boinc  mysterious  thing,  curious  enough  in  its  w'ay,  since  they 
have  .Si'en  beautiful  experiments  performed  with  electricity  and 
in  cliemistry  ;  but  they  cannot  see  how^  mankind  has  been  bene¬ 
fited.  A  few'  words  on  this.  An  old  (Irecian  philo.sopher  noticed 
that  amlxT  (electron)  when  rubbed,  ])ossessed  a  peculiar  attractive 
power.  The  curious  fact  w'ius  noted,  and  nothing  mon‘.  At 
length  it  was  discovered  that  suljdiur  and  glass  became  attractive 
or  repellant  under  similar  conditions.  Hence  the  first  electrical 
machine  a  ball  of  sulphur  fixed  on  an  axis,  w’ith  a  bar  of  iron 
as  ])riim‘  conductor,  held  by  silken  strings.  Curio.sity  w’as 
awakened  by  the  strange  phenomena  which  presented  them¬ 
selves,  and  powerful  electrical  machines  were  soon  made.  Kven- 
tually  lhaijamin  Franklin  thought  he  .saw  indications  that  the 
brilliant  spark  from  the  prinu*  conductor  of  a  machine  bore  .some 
relation  to  the  territic  Hash  of  the  thunder-.storiii.  He  .sent  a 
])re|>an‘d  kite  into  the  air,  and  realizing  the  fable  of  rronietheiis, 
Franklin  ilrew  tire  from  Heaven.  This  grand  experiment  .soon 
produced  gre.it  ]>ractical  re.sults.  Men  learned  how'  to  ])rot(‘ct 
tliemselves  from  th*‘  deva.stating  .storm.  The  conductor  was 
imnh*  to  ili.scharge  (juietly  into  the  earth  the  electricity  of  the 
overcharged  air — to  drain  the  lightning  from  the  cloud  —  and 
<|uietly  to  restore  the  eipiilibrium  of  pow’er  which  nature  is 
alw’ays  seeking  to  maintain.  \Vhile  in  this  direction  the  men  of 
si'itMico  wt‘re  inve.stigating  the  phenomena  of  frictional  ehrtricity, 
(lalvani  ob.serv('d  what  he  considiTcd  to  be  indications  c>f  animal 
eh‘ctricity  in  the  convulsivt^  motion  of  frogs  when  jilact'd  in 
contact  with  two  «lissimilar  metal.s.  Volta,  however,  soon  cor¬ 
rected  this  error,  and  showed  that  the  electricitv  w'as  due  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  moisture  on  the  frog’s  body  on  the  metal 
employt'd.  ( ’hemical-voltaic  electricity,  or  galvanism,  w’as  thus 
discovtTed,  and  the  voltaic  battery  became,  in  the  hands  ot 
Havy,  an  agent  c;ipabh»  ot  breaking  up  the  most  jiowerfiil  che¬ 
mical  athnitii’S,  ami  ot  ]>roving  to  the  world  that  the  earths, 
magnesia  and  linn‘,  clay,  and  tiie  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  were 
metals  combine«l  with  oxygen.  The  chemical  etVects  cd  the 
electric  current  being  thus  dett*rmined,  Mr.  Spencer  of  Liverpool 
taught  mankiiul  t<»  u.se  it  in  nndallurgv,  and  hence  all  the  two- 
cesses  ot  electrotypt'  ami  electro-plating,  ^lagnetism  had  long 
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been  thought  to  be  a  form  of  electrical  force,  its  attractive  and 
re})olling  power  so  much  resemble  that  of  an  electrified  body. 
Oersted  of  Copenhagen  first  proved  to  the  world  the  real  relation 
of  the  two  forms  of  force.  He  sliowed  that  a  magnet  always 
placed  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  Sturgeon — a  man  to  whom  too  little  honour  has  been 
— a  self-educated  man,  who  rose  from  a  common  soldier  to 
become  a  teacher  of  science  in  England — Sturgeon  showed  that 
a  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  current  of  electricity 
became  a  magnet.  Great  has  been  the  result  of  these  discoveries. 
Wheatstone  saw  the  useful  part  which  this  electric  current  might 
play,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  electric  telegraph,  which  now,  over 
laud  and  under  ocean,  carries  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  man's  messages,  regardless  of  time  or  space. 

In  ‘  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art'  will  be  found  by  far  the 
most  com])lete  account  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  in  all  its 
varieties  which  has  yet  been  given  to  tlie  world.  The  value  of 
this  instrument  scarcely  recjuires  a  word  from  us,  it  is  now  so 
evident  to  all ;  but  the  following  experiment,  prepared  and  per¬ 
formed  by  M.  Leverrier,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  and  Dr. 
Lardner,  will  show  its  powers  : — 


‘  Two  wires,  extending  from  the  room  in  which  we  operated  to  Lille, 
were  united  at  the  latter  place,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  wire  extcnid- 
ingto  Lille  and  back,  making  a  total  distance  of  330  miles.  This,  liow- 
ever,  not  being  deemed  sufticient  for  the  })urpose,  several  coils  of  wire 
wrapped  with  silk  were  obtained,  measuring  in  their  total  length  710 
miles,  and  wore  joined  to  the  extremity  of  the  wire  rc'turning  from 
Lille,  thus  making  one  confinuovs  irirr  virnsitrinf/  10S2  'mi/r6\  A 
message  consisting  of  2S2  words  was  then  transmitted  from  one  end 
ot  the  wire.  A  pen  attached  io  the  other  end  immediately  began  to 
write  the  message  on  a  sheet  of  j)aper  moved  under  it  by  a  sim])lc 
mechanism,  and  the  entire  message  was  written  in  full  in  tho]U’esence 
of  the  committee,  each  word  heinr/  spelled  completely  and  withont 
chridyment  in  Ji  ft y -two  seconds — bciny  at  the  averaye  rate  office  wordsand 
Jour-tenths  jier  second  !  By  this  instrument,  therefore,  it  is  ])racticable 
to  transmit  intelligence  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  iUUU  miles  at  the 
rate  of  10,500  words  })er  hour.’ 

Appropriately  does  Dr.  Lardner  quote  the  singularly  beautiful 
words  oi  Job — ‘  Canst  thou  send  the  lightnings  that  they  may  go 
and  say  unto  Thee,  Here  we  are  1’  Joi)  xxxviii.  35.  The  Electric 
lelegraph  Company  alone  have  now  organized  communications 
o\er  1()25  miles  of  country — thisinvolv(‘s  the  use  of  25,233  miles  of 
wire.  In  the  .six  months  ending  June  30,  1 854,  they  had  communi- 
^ted  235,8(>7  messages,  for  which  they  had  received  L4i2,435. 
ihe  telegrajdiic  wires  of  various  conqianies  now  reacli  from 
Aberdeen  in  the  North  to  Viterbe  and  Corsica  in  the  South. 
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From  Cork  in  the  West  to  Lembiif^^  and  New  Orsova  in  the 
Ea.<.  They  reach  from  Konigsher^  in  the  Baltic  to  Marseilles 
ami  Toulon  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  wondrous  wires 
an*  now  laid  over  the  bed  of  this  great  inland  sea,  and  will 

shortly  unite  Africa  and  Europe.  Reaching  Egypt,  they  will 
•  juiekfv  extend  still  further  eastward.  In  our  Indian  possessions 
5000  miles  of  telegraph  are  now  in  course  of  construction — these 
will  eventually,  witliout  doubt,  meet  the  wires  from  Egy])t — and 
Ltmdon  may  then  convey  instantaneous  messages  to  Bengal  or 
Calcutta. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  were  at  the  cbmnience- 
ni»‘nt  of  l.Sot  telegraphs  extending  over  11,51)2  miles,  ami  now 
an  (‘loctric  telegraph  is  projected  to  unite  the  Mississippi  with 
San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  2100  miles.  Such  are  the  great 
results  which  liave  sjming  from  the  abstract  truth  observ<Ml  by 
Oersted,  that  a  magnet  jdaced  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  an  electric  current. 

The  exO^n.Mon  of  our  railroad  system,  too,  which  lias  hrcilitatcd 
in  so  remarkable  a  maimer  the  means  of  transit,  completely  alter¬ 
ing  imlced  the  relations  of  town  to  town  as  it  regards  distance, 
is  entin*lv  due  to  the  original  investigations  of  an  instrument 
maker  uf  Cdasgow. 

O 


‘  Many  are  old  enough,’ says  J)r.  Lardner, ‘to  reineinbor  tlu*  tluie 
wluai  persons,  eorrespondenee,  and  inorehandise  were  tran.'^portt‘d  from 
plaee  to  plaee  in  this  eountry  by  stage  coaches,  vans,  and  wagons.  In 
tljose  days  the  fast  eoaeli,  with  its  team  of  s])anking  lilood-horses  and 
il.s  bliitf  driver,  with  hniad-briinined  hat  and  drah  hox  coat,  from  wliieh 
a  dozen  capes  wen*  }>endant ;  who  handled  the  ribbons  with  sneli  eoii- 
.<iimmate  art,  could  ])iek  a  lly  from  the  ear  of  the  otf-leader,  ami  turn 
into  the  gateway  at  Charing  Cro.'is  with  the  precision  of  a  geometrician, 
were  the  topics  of  the  nnhouiuU'd  admiration  of  the  traveller.  Certain 
coaches  obtained  a  special  celebrity  and  favour  with  the  public.  Me 
cannot  torget  how  the  eye  of  the  traveller  glistened  wiien  ho 
menlitmed  the  Brighton  ‘  Age,’  the  (lla.sgow  ‘  ^lail,’  the  Shrewslmrv 
‘Mmider,’  or  the  Exeter  ‘  Deiiaiiee.’  The  ‘  Agt*,’  which  made  its 
trip  in  five  hours — and  the  ‘  Betianee,’  which  aeipiired  its  fame  by 
completing  the  journey  between  London  and  Kxeter  in  less  than  thirty 
houis. 


‘  Ijct  us  imagine  that  such  a  persmi  were  to  atlirm  that  his  con¬ 
temporaries  wouhl  live  to  sw  a  eo;u.*h  like  the  ‘lK*tiance’  making  its 
trip  K'tweeii  London  ;uid  Kxeter,  not  in  thirtv,  hut  in  five  hours,  and 
drawn,  iu>t  by  lw<>-hundred  blood-horses,  hut  1)V  a  moderate-sizotl 
stove  and  four  bushels  of  coal!* 


l>r.  Hobbscui  relates  that  he  called  on  James  Watt  and  found 
him  with  a  small  tin  cyliiuler  liotween  his  knees — and  that  Matt 
with  all  the  joy  ot  a  gn*at  discoverer,  like  Archimedes  with  his 
shout  of  Lurcka — proclaimed  the  discovery  of  a  ycul  stC'Xiu- 
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enqinCy  with  arrangements  for  condensation  and  for  preventing 
loii  of  heat.  Those  who  constructeil  engines  moved  l>y  steam 
before  the  time  of  Watt,  took  steam  as  they  found  it,  and  when 
it  had  done  its  work  of  raising  tlie  piston  it  was  allowed  to 
e.scape,  and  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  forced  it  again  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.  These  men,  ingenious  and  industrious, 
were  precisely  in  the  situation  of  those  who  are  now  endeavour- 
Uigto  apply  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  or  as  an  illuminating 
agent.  They  take  voltaic  power — that  is,  the  l)att»‘ries, — as  they 
find  them — and  they  attempt  to  a])ply  the  power  develoi»ed,  pm- 
fectly  ignorant  of  the  physical  conditions  which  n'gulatc  the  force, 
unable  to  follow  out  the  train  of  re.search, — in  which  alone  any 
hope  is  found, — necessary  to  the  im})rovement  of  the  means  for 
developing  electricity,  and  of  collecting  and  retaining  it  when 
developed.  Watt  knew  what  Tapin,  Savery,  Newcoim  n,  and 
Smeaton  liad  done,  lie  saw  that  the  jdiilosojdiy  of  the  forc(‘ 
was  not  understood — that  the  relations  of  lieat  and  steam  wert‘ 
very  imperfectly  known.  He  estiiblished  a  set  of  inductive 
experiments.  Nature  disclosed  lier  secrets  to  the  ardent  evocator 
— and  Watt  secured  for  the  world  a  source  of  unlimited  power — 
a  magazine  of  uncountable  wealth.  Not  by  electricity  and  by 
heat  alone  has  mankind  advanctnl  in  knowletlge  and  in  ]K)wer — 
light,  the  most  ethereal  of  the  jdiysical  forces,  has  been  compelled 
to  do  man's  bid»ling. 

Tlie  astronomer,  by  studying  the  laws  of  what  is,  unfortunately, 
called  the  polarization  of  light,  has  been  enabled  to  determine 
tlie  physical  condition  of  tlie  sun's  surface — the  exisU^nce  of  a 
'photosphere  or  a  gaseous  envelope  of  lii/ht  has  by  this  means 
been  proved.  'I'lie  maritime  surveyor  by  ])olarized  light  is 
enabled  to  determine,  with  great  exactness,  the  de]>th  of  water 
above  a  coral  reef  while  vet  many  miles  distant  from  the 
deceptive  shoal,  insuring  thus  the  safety  of  the  sliiji,  and  avoiding 
the  labour  of  sounding.  The  sugar-retiner  knows  Ijv  the  use  of 
the  polariscope  when  his  syrup  is  in  the  proper  state'  for  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  and  beyond  this,  where,  as  in  France,  sugar  is  obtained  from 
the  beet-root  or  the  parsnip,  it  enables  him  to  (lecide,  with  unerring 
exactness,  the  condition  of  the  crop,  and  thus  to  .secure  the  largest 
quantity  of  saccliarine  matter.  These  and  many  otlier  valuable 
applications  are  derived  from  the  discovery  of  a  French  engineer 
officer  that  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  from  a  w'indow 
open,  on  its  lunges,  at  a  certain  angle,  dilfered  in  some  respects 
Iroin  light  reflected  at  any  other  angle. 

Photography,  too,  affords  us  numerous  examples  of  the  value 
of  every  scientific  truth,  however  abstract  it  may  be.  An 
alchemist  observ  ed  a  salt  of  silver  to  blacken  in  tlie  .sunshim',  and 
thus  we  learned  the  chemical  power  of  the  solar  rays.  J3y  the 
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aj;eiicy  ut  the  sunboain,  wt*  are  now  in  possession  of  faithful 
n*prrs«  ntations  c»f  f'gypt  s  woiulroiis  ruins,  with  all  their  iiioro- 
j^lyphic  recon  Is.  'J'he  Temples  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  are  no 
S(M)ner  opencil  to  the  light  of  day,  than  the  solar  ptuicil  is  made 
to  draw  tlnun  on  the  }>rej)ared  paj)ers  of  the  exjdorer.  Our 
portfolio  contains  ])hotographic  jucturesof  the  Pagodas  of  Hirniah, 
with  |n>rtraits  of  tin*  priests  and  the  ])eo}»le — the  chissic  ruins 
of  Rome,  and  the  Palatial  Halls  of  Venice  ; — the  catln  drals 
f»f  llie  continent  from  ^loscow  to  Madrid,  and  the  fanes  of 
our  own  land ; — portraits,  too,  of  friends,  lost  to  us  in  the  llesh 
for  evt  r ;  of  heroes  and  philoso})hers ;  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
even  of  fishes,  all  taken  from  tlie  life,  and  each  in  its  native 
element. 

Photography  aids  the  engineer,  becoming  his  clerk  of  the 
works.  Mr.  Vignolles  buihls  a  .sirspension  bridge  in  Russia,  and 
weekly  in  Lontlon  he  receives  pictures,  which  cannot  tell  an 
untruth,  showing  evtuT  stone  that  has  been  laid,  every  ehtiiii  that 
has  been  hung.  Photograjby  conies  to  our  aid,  to(»,  in  the  sad 
necessities  of  war.  The  cc^asts  and  fortresses  of  the  Raltic  were 
taken  bv  means  of  thi*  camera  obscura,  with  .singular  tidelilv 
from  tht‘  deck  of  a  >teamer,  rolling  on  a  restle.ss  sea,  and  borne 
onwanl  at  tlu‘  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  th*‘  triumphs  which  are  derived  from  man’s  having  noticed  that 
a  poculiar  .salt  of  .silver — tin*  chloride  of  silver — blackens  in  the 
sunsliine. 

Surely  with  such  examples  as  these,  and  they  might  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  ten-fold,  none  can  deny  the  .advantages  of  science  as  a 
bianeh  t)f  iK)pular  education.  Let  us,  however,  guard  against 
the  introiluctiou  of  an  inetlicient  sv.sti'iii  of  in.st ruction  ;  one  error 
perpetuated,  «loes  nnu'e  real  mischief  than  two  truths  gained  can 
do  gooil.  The  child  .should  bo  taicouragcd  to  employ  his 
observing  facultie.s,  and  Ut  examine  the  things  which  h(‘ observes. 
*^1  he  natural  systiMu  shouhl  be  followed,  and  the  artificial  system 
avoided.  A  truth  shouhl  1h.*  impre.s.sed  on  the  mind  of  the  child 
as  a  ‘thing  ot  beauty/  not  for  tlie  men'  v.alue  to  be  obtained  by 
its  practical  application.  The  habit  of  looking  at  science  as  a 
comnnacial  aid,  of  weighing  truth  in  the  .scale  of  a  cliapman,  is 
dt'grading  in  i  very  way.  The  di.scovery  of  truths  by  the  agency 
ot  iinlui'live  science  is  of  the  most  exalting  ch.aracter  to  the  minds 
einph>yed,  and  the  deductions  oi  the  philosopher  should  lilt  the 
stinhait  above  the  earthy  world.  In  teaching  truths — in  rendering 
Si'it  nce  p»»pular — the  objrct  .should  be  to  show  the  bearings  ot 
discoveries  on  great  natural  jihenomena,  and  to  advance 
the  young  mind  from  the  consideration  of  nature,  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  by  whom  all  things  have 
been  commanded  into  bt  ing. 
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Aut.  V. — The  Chinese  Empire.  Forininij:  a  Sequel  to  ‘Travels  in 

Tartary  and  Thibet.’  By  M.  Hue.  Late  A])ostolic  ^lissioiiiU*y. 

Jn  Two  Volumes.  Svo.  London.  Jioni^nian  Sc  Co. 

We  wore  prepared  to  find  in  these  volumes  a  jucture  of  China 
taken  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  M.  iluc  travelled  as  an 
apostolic  missionary  ;  ho  never  forgets  the  fact — nor  shoidd  we. 
His  opinions,  therefore,  are  cautiously  explained,  for  his  object  is 
to  depreciate  by  inuendo,  rather  than  by  direct  statements,  the 
labours  of  all  churches  but  his  own.  This  remark  we  make, 
before  entering  into  the  analysis  of  M.  Hue’s  impressions,  lu'cause 
it  is  convenient  to  notice  at  once  the  only  circumstiince  which 
lessens  the  weight  of  his  testimony.  Tn  all  other  respects  we 
may  accredit  him  as  a  just  critic,  and  as  an  impartial  narrator 
Even  on  religious  subjects  which  throw  him  upon  the  oiiginal 
bias  of  his  mind,  he  is  neither  so  dogmatic  nor  so  exclusive  as 
many  others  who  have  shared  or  emulated  the  labours  of  the 
Roman  Church,  ^luch  experience  of  the  world  has  taught  him 
that  men  should  compare  their  ideas  without  jealousy,  maintain 
them  without  arrogance,  and  discuss  them,  not  as  competitors 
striving  for  dialectic  triumjdi,  but  as  students  searching  eagerly 
for  the  pure  truth.  As  far,  cons(‘quently,  as  discij)line  and  pre¬ 
judice  will  permit,  the  Abbe  Hue  is  a  clear-sighted  observer  of 
men  and  thinijs.  We  find  in  his  work  no  account  of  miraculous 
successes,  of  supreme  inthienc(.‘,  or  of  prospects  for  the  future, 
superior,  in  a  very  a.stonishing  degree,  to  the  chances  of  other 
communions.  He  afiirnis — as  a  missionary  a])ostolic  may  be 
expected  to  affirm — that  his  brethren  have  been  in  labours  more 
abundant  than  those  of  other  churches,  and  that  they  have 
wrought  the  greater  part  of  the  changes  that  have  silently  pro¬ 
gressed  in  China  ;  he  attributes  to  them  a  ])Ower  ovm*  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  ])<‘ople  which  may  be  reasonably 
doubted ;  but  he  does  not  go  to  the  length  of  asserting  that  the 
revolt,  which  has  made  the  Tartars  tremi)le  on  their  throne,  was 
produced  by  Roman-catholic  interpositions  between  the  intellect 
ot  the  nation  and  the  will  of  its  alien  rulers. 

The  revolution,  according  to  him,  was  predatory  beloro  it  was 
political.  It  is  partially  a  religious  movement ;  but,  far  more, 
an  insurrection  of  disatfected  spirits,  im])atient  of  the  Maiitchu 
reign,  desirous  of  subverting  it,  in  the  hope  ot  better  tortune 
springing  up  for  them  amid  its  ruins  ;  but  careless  ot  the  dynastic 
consecpiences  so  long  as  they  enj(jy  a  prospect  ot  victorious  riot 
and  luxurious  plunder. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Chinese  revolt  occujnes 
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liiih'  <•!  M.  Hue’s  attention.  It  is  alluded  to  in  a  cursory  luanner. 
and  \\c  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  was  jiulicinus, 
while  tile  revolution  w:i.s  pursuing  its  wavering  and  eccentric 
course,  and  while  he  had  his  own  adventures  to  <lescril)e,  in 
ah>taining  tVoni  speculations  on  what  is  as  yet  a  wonder  and  a 
niv^Terv.  ’rile  cau.ses  of  the  civil  war  are  not  ascertained,  though 
plaudhh*  explanations  have  been  given.  Wo  discern  the  (le- 
nioiits  of  religion,  of  jK)litic.s,  of  personal  amliition,  of  domestic 
feuds,  rising  and  mingling  in  the  storm ;  but  who  can  yet  tell 
l>y  what  agencies  those  mighty  feuds  were  exerted,  combined, 
ami  hurled  .so  i>owerfully  against  an  ancient  throne  {  Yvan  and 
C’allery  atlirm  one  thing  ;  ^M.  Hue  believes  anotlier  ;  and  Hung 
Jis,  a  t’hine.se  convert,  has  ])t)rsuaded  some  European  writers, 
that  ho  possesses  the  secret  of  the  rebel  commotion  ;  but  the 
various  rep<»rts  that  are  multiplied  by  every  mail  leave  us  still 
diibioiiN  and  by  adding  incredible  romances  to  romantic  reality, 
only  serve  to  increase  the  confusion. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  the  traveller  was  right  when  ho  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  a  .sy.stematic  account  of  his  vast  journey,  and  a 
summary  of  his  fourteen  years’  residence  in  (’hina,  without  sail¬ 
ing  away  into  theories,  or  imitating  the  bohl  antiipiarians  who 
read  hierogly})hics  by  conjecture — that  safety  lamp  of  speculation, 
'riiey  may  thus  be  di.sinipointed  who  expected  a  new  plan  of  the 
ilynasiic  war ;  but  we  are  siitistieil  by  tinding  a  body  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  social  state  of  China,  more  copious,  more  ])lainly 
arranged,  and  iiioro  interesting  than  any  that  has  lu.‘en  brought 
to  Kuropo  during  a  long  series  of  vears.  ^l.  Hue  has  written, 

•  I  %  ^  ^  V  ^ 

indeed,  an  extraordinary  hook  on  the  a.spects  and  varieties  of 
Chinos<‘  lite — a  curieus  sul  jeet,  seldom  illustrated  in  a  manner 
vivid,  so  am  edotal,  or  so  })iclurest|ue.  Readers,  Avhen  they 
con^ult  tlu'so  volumes,  mu.st  lay  a.side  their  faith  in  certain  cur¬ 
rent  epigrams  about  the  inimohility  of  China,  the  petrirted 
socit)ty.  the  Median  and  IVrsiau  laws,  the  unity  of  custonus,  th.e 
lieroditary  iransmi.s>iou  of  ideas.  M.  Hue  does,  in  a  popular 
way,  what  K«  niusat  did,  in  Ills  erudite  style,  and  shows  that 
Asia  is  hut  a  gorgi‘ous  Europe,  in  which  liumaii  impulses, 
caprices,  a  ml  inten'sts  have  their  sway,  and  change  the  face  ot 
things  precisely  as  they  have  changed  the  conditions  of  (Ircece 
ami  Home,  i»t  ludy  and  Spain,  of  North  and  South  America. 

-Nl.  Hue,  leaving  the  high  herders  of  Thibet,  travelled  under 
the  iin|K‘rial  protection  with  a  tiaunting  c.scort, and  was  received 
iu  the  towns  and  villages  w  ith  elaborate  if  not  sincere  cordiality, 
ihe  days  had  |uissed  when  a  mi.ssionary  could  be  dragged  from 
sj>«»t  to  sjKji  in  malelactor’s  chains  until  he  died — for  such  was 
the  late  tin'  Lazariste  Carayon,  and  he  resolved,  therefore,  to 
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adopt  the  ihativo  costume,  and  witli  his  eyebrows  shaveil  ]wo- 
ceeiieJ  to  assume  tlie  emperor’s  own  colour,  and  liereupi)n  an 
uiuusiuix  altercation  took  ])lace.  lie  had  already,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mandarins,  violated  all  laws  of  humility,  l)y  travellini^,  like  a 
lord  of  the  realm,  in  a  ])alan(juin ;  but  the  climax  came  when 
he  selected  the  pink  of  Pekin  fashion  for  his  attire : — 


‘  Wo  cast  aside  our  Thibet  costume, — the  frii^htful  wolfskin  cap,  the 
checked  hose,  and  the  lonir  fur  tunic,  that  exhahnl  so  stronc^  an  odour 
of  lu'ef  and  mutton,  and  we  ^ot  a  skilful  tailor  to  make  us  some  ht*au- 
tiful  sky-blue  robes  in  the  newest  fashion  of  IVkin.  We  provided 
ourselves  with  magnificent  black  satin  boots,  adorned  with  soles  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  So  far  the  aforesaid  'rribiinal  of  Hites  liad  no 
objection;  but  when  we  j>roceeded  to  gird  up  our  loins  with  rod  sashes, 
and  cover  our  heads  with  embroidered  yellow  caps,  we  caused  a  uni¬ 
versal  shudder  among  all  beholders,  and  the  emotion  ran  through  the 
town  like  an  electric  current,  till  it  reaelu‘d  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.  They  cried  aloud  that  the  n‘d  sash  ami  the  yellow  cap 
were  the  attributes  of  Imperial  ^lajesty, — allowable  only  to  the  lamily 
of  the  Emjieror,  and  forbidden  to  the  jieojde  under  pain  of  perj»etual 
banishment.  On  this  jioint  the  Tribunal  of  Hites  would  be  intlexible, 
and  we  must  reform  our  costume  accordingly.  We,  on  our  side, 
alleged,  that  bi'ing  strangers  travelling  as  such,  and  by  authority,  we 
were  not  bound  to  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the  em])ire, — but  had  the 
right  of  following  the  fashion  of  our  own  country,  which  allow(‘d  every 
one  to  choose  the  form  and  colour  of  his  garments,  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  They  insisted, — they  beeame  angry, — they  flew  into  a 
furious  passion  ; — we  nunained  calm  and  immovable,  but  vowing  that 
we  would  never  part  with  our  red  sashes  and  yellow  caps.’  — 
Vol.  i.  ]).  5. 


The  mandarins  at  length  submitted,  and  the  missionary 
apostolic,  thus  grandly  equip])ed,  commenced  his  progress,  and 
began  descending  the  mountains  into  China.  Tlio  many  folded 
hills  hetween  which  the  roads  wound  were  cov(‘red  with  brilliant 
howers  which  sweetened  the  atmosphere.  Numerous  rivulets 
fed  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  the  aspects  of  the  country  varied, 
for  rugged  tracts,  naked  and  wild,  alternated  with  these  rich 
scenes.  After  passing  among  valleys  so  pleasant  that  they 
seemed  bright  with  the  exuberance  of  a  Syrian  spring,  the 
travellers  reached  a  frightful  maze  of  mountains,  laden  with 
eternal  snow',  and  full  of  terrible  abysses.  However,  theses 
northern  regions  began  to  wear  a  softe  r  appearance  as  M.  Hue 
approached  the  second  great  city  within  the  frontier,  and  a  vivid 
contrast  was  here  presented  beriveen  the  exterior  life  of  Thibet  and 
that  of  China.  It  w'as  the  month  of  June.  Instead  of  white 
plateaus,  monotonous  and  bare,  an  undulating  suriaee  of  hills  and 
plains  w'as  clothed  with  woods,  orchards,  groves  of  orange  and 
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lemon  trees,  tlowcrini^  richly,  and  fields  of  grain.  Little  villages, 
each  with  a  fancifui  pagoda,  gaudily  painted;  farms  enclostHl 
within  tliickets  of  bamboo  and  banana;  inns  by  the  wayside ; 
shops  with  o|K‘n  fronts ;  groups  of  pe^ntry  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture;  and  itinerant  sellers  of  rice,  wine,  soup,  pastry,  and  tea, 
formed  a  Chinese  picture  of  peculiar  life  and  truth ;  above  all, 
a  strong  odour  of  musk  impregnated  the  air,  as  it  does  in  every 
j)art  of  China.  Says  M.  Hue: — 


‘  'rravt‘llers  in  remote  countries  have  often  remarked,  that  most 
nations  have  an  odour  which  is  ])eculiar  to  them.  It  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  negro,  the  Malay,  the  Tartar,  the  Thibetan,  the  Hindoo, 
tlie  Arab,  and  the  Chinese.  The  eountr}'  itself  even,  the  soil  on  which 
they  dwell,  ditfuses  an  analogous  exhalation,  which  is  especially  ohserv- 
uhle  in  the  morning,  in  passing  either  through  town  or  country  ;  hut  a 
new  comer  is  much  more  sensible  of  it  than  an  old  resident,  as  the 
sense  of  smell  becomes  gradually  so  accustomed  to  it  as  no  longer  to 
perceive  it. 

‘'fhe  Chinese  say  they  perceive  also  a  peculiar  odour  in  a  Kuropean, 
hut  one  less  powt‘rt'ul  than  that  of  the  other  nations  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  traversing  the 
various  ])rovinees  of  China,  we  were  never  recognised  by  any  one 
exiH'pt  by  the  clogs,  which  barked  continually  at  us,  and  aj)pcared 
to  know  that  we  were  foreigners.  We  had  indeed  com])letely  the 
ajipc'arance  of  true  Chinese,  and  only  an  extremely  delicate  s(*ciit 
could  discover  that  we  did  not  really  belong  to  the  ‘‘  central  nation.’” — 
lb.  p. ‘Jl. 


Reacdiing  a  town  of  the  second  order,  two  days’  march  from 
the  frontier,  they  wen^  conducted  to  a  palace,  and  waited  on  by 
attendants  clothed  in  silk ;  but  at  the  next  city,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  ominous  rumours  reached  their  cal’s.  A  great 
throng  met  them  in  the  streets,  and  M.  Hue’s  palaiupiin  was 
followed  by  a  military  guard.  They  were  to  be  ‘brought  to  trial 
by  order  of  the  Emperor!’  For  wliat  offence?  TlR^y  knew 
nothing;  hut  it  seonu'd  afterwards  that  the  design  was  to  obey 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  asciTtain  the  character  of  the  stranger 
and  his  companions,  who  came  with  a  foreign  doctrine  into  the 
land.  AT.  Hue  is  not  very  polite  to  his  judges.  The  first 
dignitary  he  met  was  the  prefect  of  the  garden  of  dowers, 
‘  short,  l»road,  ami  round,’  with  a  face  ‘  bke  a  great  ball  ol  fat, 
but  still  more  imposing  was  the  aspect  of  certain  familiars  of 
this  Chinese  iiupiisition,  who  might  be  seen  from  the  waiting 
room  ot  the  hall  ol  justice,  running  backwards  and  forwards  in 
long  red  robes,  and  iutleous  peaked  hats  of  black  felt  or  iron  wire, 
snnnounted  by  a  straight  plume  of  ])hec'isant’s  feathers.  They 
carried  immense  rusty  swords,  chains,  pincers,  and  torturing 
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inplements,  of  strange  and  terrible  forms.  At  length  a  cry  as  of 
emoiis  wiis  heard  : — 


‘A  great  door  was  then  suddenly  o])ened,  and  we  beheld,  at  a  glance, 
the  numerous  personages  of  this  Chinese  performance.  Twelve  stone 
ste])s  led  up  to  the  vast  inclosure  where  thejiulges  were  placed ;  on 
each  side  of  this  staircase  was  a  line  of  executioners  in  red  dresses  ;  and 
when  the  accused  |)assed  tranquilly  through  their  ranks,  they  all  cried 
out  with  a  louil  voice,  “  Tremble !  'rremhle !”  and  rattled  their  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture.  We  were  stopped  at  about  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  then  eight  ollicers  of  the  court  proclaimed  in  a  chanting  voice  the 
customary  formula: — “Accused!  on  your  knees!  on  your  knees!” 
The  accused  remained  silent  and  motionless.’ — Ih.  j).  10. 


Of  course  ^1.  Hue  would  not  kneel,  and  the  trial  ended  in 
formalities.  In  spite  of  the  Inspector  of  Crimes,  ‘  a  kind  of 
attorney-general,  a  wrinkled  old  man,  Avitli  a  face  like  a  pole-cat,’ 
the  missionary  apostolic  would  not  be  terrified,  and  the  Chinese 
missed  their  aim.  Up  to  a  recent  period  missionaries  visited 
China  at  their  peril ;  and  even  now,  although  an  imperial  cnlict 
has  been  promulgated  in  their  hivoiir,  they  are  liable  to  insult 
and  persecution.  A  Chinese  mandarin,  of  the  ordinary  stain  [), 
Ls  the  worst  specimen  of  liuman  nature  endued  with  a  little 
brief  authority.  He  is  meanly  obsequious  to  those  of  higher 
rank,  and  meanly  tyrannical  to  all  ])elow  him.  Filled  to  the 
lips  w'ith  maxims  of  pedantic  clemency,  lie  has  in  his  national 
literature  not  one  source  of  true  moral  learning ;  for  though 
Eurojie  w\as  once  fascinated  by  an  ideal  view  of  China,  draw  n  by 
VolUiire,  few  are  now  inclined  to  accept  the  estimate  of  one  wdio 
understood  only  the  forms  of  virtue,  and  confounded  pretentious 
epigrams  with  principles  of  real  morality.  Montesquieu  knew 
more  of  the  Fast,  and  M.  Hue  confirms  his  o})inion  and  ours 
that  China,  under  Cliinese  religion  and  Chinese  laws,  is  one  of 
the  most  degraded  empires  in  the  world.  Wherever  Christian 
prost'lytes  have  be(‘n  made,  within  its  limits,  their  manners  have 
been  softened,  and  their  social  relations  improved  ;  but  the  light 
only  glimmers,  and  it  is  for  many  future  pilgrims  to  warm  and 
beautify  with  Christian  teaching  the  people  of  China.  The 
doctrines  ascribed  to  Confucius — himself  a  mythical  personage — 
are  those  of  the  worst  fatalisms,  calculated  to  make  nations 
servile,  nders  ferocious,  animals  of  men,  and  beasts  of  burden  of 
women.  Those  are  views  not  very  common  in  Europe  ;  aiid  it  is 
important  to  test  their  accuracy.  We  will  adduce  from  Hue’s 
narrative  passages  of  unpremeditated  corroboration,  in  order  to 
nid  in  destroying  tho.se  false  ideas  of  China  which  certain 
sectaries  propagate,  in  order  to  show^  that  the  Chinese  were  a 
simple,  virtuous  people,  whose  partial  corruption  is  derived  from 
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tlu'ir  iiitcTvourst.*  with  Europe.  e  ourselves  have  no  holief  in 
lia[>pv  ln‘atheiii.siu,  or  in  heneflcont  tyranny,  and  we  lake  China 
:ts  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  Asia,  the  region  of  pagans  and 
th*sj»ois,  is  tliat  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  the  signs  of 
uriginal  learning  have  heen  (iuenched,  and  in  which  men  retro¬ 
grade,  because  they  have  not  the  grace  which  makes  nations 
pious  or  the  knowledge  which  makes  them  tree.  (Jood  j>rin- 
ciplesare  to  he  discovered  in  the  Chinese  system,  such  as  tliat  of 
communal  suffrage  ;  but  their  intiuence  is  neutralized  l)v  the 
siTvility  which  every  man  practices  to  those  above,  and  the  super¬ 
ciliousness  lie  .shows  to  those  below  him,  in  the  exactly  gra- 
iluated  scale  of  official  authority.  But  M.  Hue’s  judgment  is 
most  siWere  in  its  meaning  when  it  is  most  temperate  in  its 
expressions.  ‘  We  must  not,’  he  .says,  ‘wholly  de.spiso  the  Chinese.’ 
We  must  not,  indeed,  despise  them  or  any  other  ])(‘ople  so  lost ; 
but  our  sympathy  cannot  be  the  same  as  we  feel  for  races  whose 
ideas  are  kindred,  and  whoso  civilization  is  coeval.  They  have 
to  be  raised  from  intellectual  sloth  and  from  social  barbarism  ;  and 
to  the  Christian  communions  of  Europe  the  charge  of  their 
instruction  is  confided. 

M.  Hue  naively  describes  the  hypocritical  ])arting  between 
himself  and  the  viceroy  of  the  firs:t  Chine.se  province  througli 
which  his  journey  lay.  The  magistrate  declared,  with  pathetic 
chM|uencc,  that  the  missionarv’s  departure  would  ‘rend  his 
heart,’  and  the  missionar}',  with  an  adaptiveness  very  like  a 
.Ii‘>uif,  but  not  very  like  an  ‘apostle,’  vowed  that  the  separation 
woulil  ‘  plunge  him  into  a  depth  of  grief.’  Nev(‘rtheles.s,  without 
many  pangs,  they  bade  a  mutual  adieu,  and  ‘at  last  Vv’e  entered 
our  palan(|uins,  and  the  ])roce.ssion,  preceded  by  twelve  .soldiers 
arnu'd  with  rattan.s,  opened  for  us  a  ])assage  through  a  dense 
throng  of  curious  .spectators.  All  were  desirous  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the.se  famous  ‘  western  devils,’ who  had  so  sfrangely 
Ixx'omo  the  friends  of  the  viceroy  and  the  emperor  ;  and  of  this 
fact  no  one  could  doubt,  since,  instead  of  strangling  us,  they 
allowe^l  us  to  wear  the  yellow  cap  and  the  red  girdle.’ 

1  hat  China  is  a  country  of  pretences,  every  page  of  Hue’s 
narrative  more  clearly  .shows.  The  traveller  describes  his  con- 
versiuions  on  Christianity,  the  incidents  connected  with  Catholic 
mi.sc^ioii.'i.  the  part  taken  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  notions  of  the 
|H'oph‘  themsrlve.s,  on  such  matters.  Material  luxury  is  the 
objfct  of  their  live.s,  and  never  do  their  authors  glow  with  such 
enthusijuNtic  rhn]>.sody  as  when,  like  ]^lr.  Samuel  \\arren,  they 
celebrate  the  glories  of  primitive  jewellery  and  costume.  M. 
Hues  account  of  a  palace  is  more  tame,  but  verv  suggestive*. — 

Alter  tr.\versin«jj  a  vast  eoiirt  planted  with  trees,  we  a.<eeiulod  to 
the  main  buildim:  by  thirty  heautifidly  cut  stone  steps.  Tlie  apartiiieuts 
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wore  spacious,  lofty,  exquisitely  clean,  and  deliciously  cool  and  fresh  ; 
the  furniture  was  richly  ornamented  with  Lijildiiu',  in  an  intinite  variety 
of  patterns;  the  hanu;in;X^  w«‘re  of  tjuri^eous  red  or  yellow  silk,  the 
carpets  made  of  woven  hamhoo-peelin^.  and  ])ainted  in  the  liveliest 
cohnirs:  then*  Wt‘n*  antiipie  bronzes,  immense  porcelain  urns,  vases  of 
the  most  elei^ant  b>rms,  in  whic*li  tlowers  and  shrubs  of  the  most 
whimsical  ap])ear.mce  wen*  i^rowiie^:  such  were  the  ornaments  that  we 
foiintl  in  tills  superb  abode.  Uehind  the  liouse  was  an  immense 
i^arden,  in  whieh  Chinese  industry  had  exhausted  its  resourees  to 
imitate  the  freedom  and  (‘ven  tlie  ca})ricious  sports  of  nature.  It 
would  be  diilieult  to  L^dve  an  exact  idea  of  these  curious  creati»»ns.  the 
taste  for  whieh  pri'vailed  for  a  lonj:^  time  in  Euroj)e,  ami  on  which  the 
rather  unsuitable  name  of  Kncrlish  ij^arden  bas  been  bestowed  bv  us.’ — 

Jh.  p.  IsS. 

Nolwithstaiuling  this,  and  tbo  rejietitiou  by  travollors  who 
never  tifty  miles  from  the  coast,  about  Chinese  industry  and 
practical  civilization,  the  roads  and  bridges  are  in  a  lamentable 
state  of  decay,  like  those  in  Turkey.  Croat  jiublic  works  were 
formerly  carried  out,  but  tbo  Mantebus  have  destroyed  them  ; 
and  a  system  of  universal  ])illage  and  neglect  hastens  them 
everywhere  to  ruin.  Tri  es  are  wantonly  cut  down,  ])avements 
broken,  canals  left  dry,  and  fortiticatio!is  ililapidated.  The 
])eople  fitney  that  boasting  makes  them  great,  and  Ixdieve  that 
they  are  the  only  polished  nation,  because  they  are  ignorant  of 
all  others.  !Mock  courtesy,  mock  humility,  mock  liberality,  are 
characteristics  of  their  manners  ;  and  paper-lanterns  are  emblems 
of  their  progress — a  gaudy  })ageant,  in  which  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  the  sepulchre  are  concealed  by  titular  gilt  and  heraldic  deco¬ 
rations.  Try  the  Chinese  liy  their  social  law’s— and  by  that  most 
infallible  test,  the  state  of  their  women  : — 

‘  The  condition  of  the  (’hincse  w'oman  is  most  pitiable;  suflering, 
privation,  eontenqit,  all  kinds  of  misery  and  degradation,  seize  on  her 
in  the  cradle,  and  aeeom])any  her  pitih'ssly  to  the  tomb.  Her  very 
birth  is  eommonly  regarded  as  a  humiliation  and  a  disgraei*  to  the 
jainily — an  evident  sign  of  the  maledietioii  ()f  Heaven.  If  she  be  not 
immediately  sullbeated  (according  to  an  atrocious  custom  w’hich  wc* 
shall  speak  of  by  and  by),  she  is  regarded  and  tn‘ated  as  a  creature 
radically  desjiicable,  and  searcelv  belonging  to  the  human  race. 

1  ins  appears  so  incontestable  a  fact,  that  Pun-houi-pan^  celebrated, 
though  a  woman,  among  Chinese  writers,  endeavours,  in  her  works,  to 
humiliate  her  own  sex,  by  reminding  tbem  continually  of  the  inferior 
rank  they  occupy  in  the  cr(‘ation.  “  When  a  sou  is  born,”  she  says, 

he  sleeps  upon  a  bed  ;  he  is  clothed  with  robes,  and  plays  w  ith  j>earls  ; 
e\(*ry  oiu*  obeys  his  princely  cries.  But  when  a  girl  is  horn,  she  sleeps 
'i|>oii  tlie  ground,  is  merely  wrapped  np  in  a  cloth,  jdavs  w  ith  a  tile, 
and  is  incajiahlo  of  acting  eitlier  virtuously  or  viciously.  She  has 
iiothing  to  think  of  but  ])reparing  food,  making  wine,  and  not  vexing 
ber  parents.”  Vol.  i.  pp.  218,  219. 
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Wo  have  hifeii  at  some  pains  to  investii^ate  the  subject,  aiul 
we  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  in  no  country,  howeverJVoltaire  may 
talk  patriarchal  virtue,  have  women  ever  enjoyed  their  rightful 
]H)sition  unless  under  the  Christian  law  ;  and  yet  we  are  aware 

no  nation  so  degraded  in  this  respect  tis  the  Chinese.  The 
Mohammedans  are  slaves  enough  ;  hut  the  Ihiddhist  China  sur- 
pass(‘s  them  in  the  suptaaority  assigned  to  men,  who  esteem  womea 
as  animals,  and  think  it  noble  to  be‘  more  excellent  than  they! 
Writers  have  enlarged  on  the  grace  of  a  (diinese  bridal,  when 
the  young  girl  throbs  in  her  drapery  of  silk,  in  her  chaplet  of 
flowers,  and  in  the  pomp  of  her  marriage  ])ride.  M.  Hue  has  an 
apt  commentary  : — 

‘  Ihit  alas’,  a  yovinic  married  woman  is  but  a  victim  adorned  for  the 
sacrifice.  Sh(‘  is  i|nitting  a  home  where,  however  neglected,  slie  was 
in  the  .society  of  the  relations  to  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  from 
her  infancy.  She  is  now  thrown,  young,  feeble,  and  inexperienced, 
among  total  strangers,  to  siitfcr  j)rivatioii  and  contempt,  and  be  alto¬ 
gether  at  the  m«*rcy  t)f  her  purchaser.  In  her  new  family,  she  is 
expeett'd  to  obey  <*vcry  one  without  exception.  According  to  the 
i‘Xpression  of  an  old  (Miinese  writer,  the  newly-married  wife  sliould 
be  but  a  slnnlow  and  an  echo  in  the  house.”  Slu*  has  no  right  lotakt* 
her  meals  with  lier  husband  ;  nay  not  (‘ven  with  his  \nale  children  :  her 
duty  is  to  .serve  them  at  table,  to  stand  by  in  silence,  help  them  to  drink, 
and  till  and  light  their  pipe's.  She  must  cat  alone,  after  they  havi‘  done, 
and  in  a  corner  ;  Inn*  food  is  scanty  and  coarse,  and  she  would  not  dare  to 
toueh  even  what  is  left  by  Inn*  own  sons.’ — lb.  250,  251. 


She  may  be  beaten,  starved,  sold,  degraded  ;  and  here  ^l.  Hue 
adds  that  the  (.’hristian  converts  are,  from  this  point  of  view, 
.sujh'rior  to  tin'  rest  of  the  nation.  He  doe.s  no  more  than  we 
expect  him,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Homan  Church,  to  do,  when 
he  launclnxs  into  a  torrent  of  eulogy  on  the  brethren  of  his  own 
ih'iiomination  who  have  accomplishetl  this  work.  He  (piotcs, 
grandihxpiently,  a  list  of  the  saintly  shsters  of  his  creed — Helena, 
the  mother  of  Ciui.stantine,  ( 'lotilda,  protectress  of  the  Franks, 
Paula,  the  entertainer  of  St.  Jerome,  Monica,  friend  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  certain  other  w  omen,  who  ‘  preserveil  much  better  than 
the  greater  part  ot  tin'  learned  doctors  of  their  time  the  traditions 
a  mystic  philoso]»hy but  his  praise  is  not  reserved  tor  his 
own  sect  i>nly,  tor  it  extends  to  all  other  Christians,  and  includes 
in  the  blessings  given  by  a  fervent  heart,  every  labourer  who 
takes  a  share  in  the  good  work.  There  are  some  interesting 
details  in  tin*  book  with  reference  to  the  suicides  so  freipient  in 
(  hina,  A  work  in  the  native  language  treats  the  matter  with 
scientitio  erudition  : — ‘  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  invented  a 
territic  varit'ty  of  mod»'s  of  murder.  The  article  “  strangling  ’ 
especially  is  very  rich  ;  the  author  distinguishes  those  ‘‘  strangled 
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by  hanging/'  strangled  on  the  knees/'  “  strangled  lying  down/’ 
strangled  with  a  slip  knot,”  and  “  strangled  with  a  turning 
knot.”  He  describes  carefully  all  the  marks  likely  to  appear 
on  the  body,  and  indicates  the  ditferences  where  the  individual 
has  strangled  himself.’ 

A  common  method  of  revenge  practised  by  the  poorer  Chinese 
is  to  kill  themselves  so  as  to  let  their  neighbours  know  whose 
conduct  has  impelled  them  to  the  deed.  A  rich  man  is  expo.sed 
to  great  trouble  and  loss  if  any  one  he  has  insultt^l  commits 
suicide  in  his  house.  As  usual,  these  social  contrasts  ])rodnce  the 
largest  amount  of  suflering,  and  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes 
are  the  least  accessible.  Among  the  middle  orders  it  is  that 
Christianity  has  made  mo.st  way. 

That  the  opulent  Chinese,  ])Osse.ssed  of  such  a  literature  as 
that  in  which  his  countrymen  find  so  much  cause  to  boast,  should 
he  impervious  to  moral  teaching,  may  appear  singular ;  but  his 
pedantry  fortifies  him  in  ignorance.  Eurojx;  is  singularly  curious 
as  to  the  institutions  and  manners  of  Asia,  but  Asia  is  profoundly 
iiiditferent  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  Europe.  Thus  the  one  pro¬ 
gresses  and  the  other  decay.s,  and  in  China  especially,  the 
national  literature  being  made  up  of  a  lifeless  body  of  treatise.s, 
apothegms,  formal  dialogues,  and  florid  romances,  stimulates  to 
no  impiiry,  and  injures  the  mind  by  satisfying  it  with  mere 
scholastic  philosophy,  much  oftener  false  than  true.  As  to 
the  language,  original,  anti(pie,  unchanging,  and  vastly  .spread 
as  it  i.s,  it  is  suited  only  to  a  people  low  in  the  intellectual 
scale.  Few  men  acquire  it  thoroughly,  for  it  taxes  the  memory 
more  than  any  other,  being  a  compromise  betwe(m  sounds  and 
ideas,  and  composed  of  innumerable  signs,  each  with  its  peculiar 
meaning.  Popular  enlightenment,  through  such  a  inc‘(lium, 
mu.st  be  slow,  and  the  Chinese,  addicted  as  they  are  to  change — 
having  had  fifteen  revolutions,  in  a  space  of  time  not  longer 
than  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons — find  it  hard  to  understand 
foreign  ideas. 

All  this  by  no  means  implies  that  they  are  not  an  ingenious 
people.  Ingenuity  is  their  characteristic.  It  is  a  necessity  of 
their  existence  ;  for,  isolated  from  the  world,  they  are  conqxdled 
to  supply  their  own  wants  by  their  ow'ii  inventions  ;  and  crowded 
the  habitable  di.stricts  along  their  river.s,  they  have  been 
found  to  devise  curious  modes  of  .self-sustenance.  In  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine,  deprived  of  Eurojiean  .science,  they  have  found 
recipes  of  much  utility;  and  in  jurisprudence  they  have  checked 
the  vindictive  passions  of  their  nature  Ijy  .salutary  law.s.  It  is 
one  great  preventive  of  assassinations  in  China  that  a  corp.se  i.s 
^garded  with  horror.  Contact  with  it  is  held  to  be  fearful. 
Burials,  therefore,  are  conducted  with  manv  forms,  and  mur- 
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•it  wLo  would  in>t  shrink  troiu  the  crime,  daro  not  dmir  the 
victim  to  a  hidiiii'  place.  Of  course  there  are  public  executioners 
wh«»  have  no  scruples  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  consideivil  fortunate 
to  1k‘  certain  of  a  digiiitieil  tuneral.  M.  Hue  had  a  coinpli- 
inentarv  frieinl  who.  during  his  illness,  assured  him,  with  delicate 
cor«iiahtv,  that  he  had  onlered  a  cothn  from  the  tirst  maka-  in 
Kueuj^-Kiancf  Hain;,  and  that  it  was  quite  ready  !  •  I’ouM  there 

Ik:  a  more  j^dite  man,’  s;iys  the  apostolic  missionary,  but, 
returning  to  the  subject  ot  ingenuity,  H.  Hue  saw  the  riv>ating 
islands,  on  a  lake  of  the  interior,  which  support  some  of  the 
[>eople  in  the  most  densely  inhabited  provinces : — 


‘  \Vt*  scvor.il  tloatiinr  islands,  those  curious  prodiu-t:  'i;s  ot’ 

(’hineso  insr*  nuity,  which  no  uthor  people  seem  ever  have 
of.  Thest?  tloatiiiij  islands  are  enoninnis  rails.  LTcnerally  eonstrueted  of 
l>aiulK>os.  which  resist  tin*  dccHMin>osinir  intluenec  of  the  water  for  a 
lon:^  time.  U|K;»n  the  raft  is  laid  u  tolerably  thick  bed  of  vciretablc 
soil;  and.  thanks  to  the  patient  labours  ».>f  a  few  families  of  a^matic 
.urricultiirists,  the  ;istoni>hed  traveller  bt‘holds  a  whole  eoKuiy  lyiinrcii 
the  'Urfai’e  of  the  water, — j  retty  liouses  with  their  gardens,  a>  well  as 
*iel«K  mnl  plantations  of  ev-ry  sort.  The  inhabitants  of  these  ll  niting 
fam>  appear  to  enj'W  jK*aee  and  abundance.  l>urim:  the  leisure  time 
which  i>  not  »»ceupied  by  the  culture  of  their  riec-tiehls.  they  employ 
themselves  in  tishing,  which  is  ;it  tlie  same  time  a  j'astime  aiul  a  source 
•■•f  protit :  and  often,  after  ^athcrimr  a  crop  of  irrain  from  the  >urfacc 
of  the  lake,  they  t‘ast  their  nets  and  brinir  up  a  harvest  of  tish  frua  its 
dc]»ths :  for  thcs<‘ waters  team  with  creatures  tit  for  the  use  i>f  man. 
Many  birds,  particularly  swallows  and  pigi*ons,  huild  their  lu  st^  in 
tiie>«‘  tloatiiiit  i>les,  and  enliven  the  peaceful  and  poetic  solitude.’ — 
Vol.  ii.  pp  bo,  bb. 


Wo  may  remark  that  M.  Hue  is  in  eiTor  when  ho  supi^oses 
that  no  other  |X‘ople  have  thought  of  a  similar  device,  since  the 
natives  ot  Kashmeer  have,  from  time  immemorial,  launched 
artificial  islands  on  the  lakes  which  adorn  their  valley.  Still 
more  curious,  however,  is  tlie  Ct^nnorant  tishorv  : — 


‘du  >t  as  our  pleasant  journev  on  the  Tinghou  was  approaeliing  its 
termination,  wo  eneountored  a  long  file  of  fishing  boats  which  weiv 
noving  bai'k  to  their  pirts.  Instead  of  nets,  they  carried  a  great 
nuinbt'r  ot  eormonuils,  ]H*relu‘d  on  the  edges  of  the  boats. 

‘It  i<  a  onrituis  sjH'ctaele  to  SiV  these  creatures  engaged  in  tishing, 
diving  into  the  water,  and  always  coming  up  with  a  tish  in  their  heak. 
.\s  tlie  (’hine«K*  fear  tin*  vigorous  appetite  of  their  feathered  associates, 
tiiey  la>ten  round  tlieir  necks  an  iron  ring,  large  enough  to  allow  ot 
their  hmithiiig,  hut  tvH)  Miiall  to  admit  the  passage  «*f  the  fish  they 
seize;  to  pnvent  their  straying  aWt  in  the  water  and  wasting  the 
time  destiiunl  lor  work,  a  <‘ord  is  atta^died  to  the  ring  and  to  one  claw 
t*t  the  eornu»rant,  hy  which  he  is  pulK*d  up  when  inclined  to  stay  tcH) 
long  under  water.  Whui  tired,  he  is  permitted  to  rest  for  a  fe'v 
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luiuutes,  but  it*  ho  abuses  this  imlul^nioo  and  i*v>rj:ots  his  business,  a  u*\v 
strokes  ot*  a  baiubtH)  reeal  him  to  duty,  and  tlu*  }Hx>r  diver  iKitiently 
i\‘suiues  Ids  lalK)rious  oeeuj>atiou.  In  luissin^  from  one  tishinit  ^rhuuI 
to  another,  the  eoruiorants  pereh  side  by  side  on  the  edg'o  ot*  the  )>oat, 
and  their  insliuet  teaches  them  to  ranp:e  themselves  ot*  thou*  own  aetvrd 
hi  iiearlv  ev[iud  numbers  on  each  side,  s  >  as  not  to  ilisturb  the  ei^uili- 
brium  ot*  the  t*rail  vessel ;  we  saw  them  thus  rauited  throiuthout  the 
littl  '  thvt  ot*  fishing  smaeks  on  Lake  Uiiurhou.' — lb.  pp.  UX\  lOl. 

Productive  ait,  however,  decays  in  China  ;  aiul  the  |)icturesi|ue 
architecture  ot  tbniiev  times  is  vaiiishiui;-.  Tliese  results  are 
owing  to  the  spirit  ot  inditVereiice  entering  so  largely  into  the 
native  mind — a  spirit  engendered  by  fatalism,  which,  again, 
belongs  to  Buddhism,  prolitic  of  monil  vices  and  absurdi¬ 
ties.  M.  line  questioned  some  pco}>le  in  a  temple  who  were 
moving  quickly  about  l)efore  the  idol,  but  addressing  no  prayers 
to  it.  A  relative  was  sick,  and  ‘all  they  knew'  was  that  when  a 
ptTson  was  in  danger  of  death,  it  was  customary  to  run  this  way 
and  that  in  pui*siiit  of  his  soul,  and  try  to  bring  it  back,  and  they 
ado[)ted  this  practice  simply  to  do  as  others  did,  without  ever 
asking  whether  the  custom  was  reasonable  or  absurd,  atul 
probably  also  without  having  any  great  contideuce  in  it  them¬ 
selves. 

As  we  have  so  far  allowed  M.  Hue  to  be  the  exponent  of  his 
own  views,  we  will  select  another  passage  illustrative  of  the  social 
state  to  w’hich  China,  under  its  rulers  and  teachers,  has  been 
reduced.  With  the  excejition  of  a  society  to  provide  the  poor 
with  cortins,  IKirtly  ;i  seltish  beneficence,  no  associations  exist  for 
the  benetit  of  the  indigent ;  but 

.  .  .  .  •  The  poor  do  not  fail  in  retribution  to  form  eompanies  for 
taking  advantage  i>f  the  rieh.  Kvervone  bring>  to  theeommon  >ti>ek 
some  intiriuity  real  or  supposed,  and  this  hnanitlahle  ea})ital  of  human 
misery  is  turned  as  far  as  possii>le  to  prolitable  aeei'unt.  The  pt>or  are 
termed  into  eompanies,  regiments,  and  battalions,  and  this  great  army 
ot  paupers  has  a  chief,  who  boars  the  title  of  •’King  of  the  Ih'ggars.” 
and  who  is  aetually  recognised  by  tlie  State.  He  is  responsibh'  for 
the  eonduet  of  his  tattered  subjects,  and  it  is  o\\  him  tlu*  blame  is  lain 
when  any  disorders  oeeur  among  them  that  are  too  outrageous  ami 
dangerous  to  public  peace  to  be  i‘mlured.  ddie  King  of  the  Ih'ggar'i 
ut  Pekin  is  a  real  power.  There  are  certain  days  on  which  he  is 
authorized  to  .<end  into  the  country  some  of  his  numerous  ])halun\es 
and  hid  them  ask  alms,  or  rather  maraud  all  over  the  environs  ot  tlie 
capital.  Idle  j)eneil  of  Callot  w’ould  he  necessary  to  paint  the  bur- 
Icstpie,  disorderly,  seiuuhdous  ap})earanee  of  this  army  of  vjigahomls, 
niarehing  proudly  to  the  eompu*st  of  some  villagt*.  NV  hilst  they  swarm 
alxuit  like  some  devastating  insects,  and  se«.“k  by  their  inst)u*nee  to 
uuiniidate  every  one  they  meet,  their  king  calls  a  meeting  ot  the  prin- 
cijKd  inhabitants,  and  proposes  for  a  certain  sum  to  deliver  them  trom 
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the  hideous  invasion.  After  a  long  dispute  the  conti*ac*ting  parties 
mine  to  an  agreement,  the  village  pays  its  ransom,  and  the  l>i*ggars 
(h*eamp  to  go  and  pour  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  some  other  jdaee.’ 
— Ih.  pp.  slui,  327. 

This  extra<*rJiuary  usage  remiuds  us  of  the  ‘King  of  the 
Thieves,*  so  often  a  liero  in  the  cotiee-house  romances  of  the 
Kamniadhau  in  Turkey  and  Kgypt.  Wo  must  now  close  our 
account  of  M.  Hue’s  travels.  Our  extracts  will  have  shown  that 
the  work  in  which  these  travels  are  described  is  of  a  varied  and 
interesting  character.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  Eastern  life  and 
manners.  It  discloses,  without  theoretical  formula,  much  that 
is  connected  with  the  marvellous  Chinese  rebellion  ;  and  it  adds 
largely  to  the  infonnation  which  wo  had  derived  from  pre¬ 
vious  explorers.  Written  in  a  graphic  and  animated  style,  and 
cleverly  translated,  it  is  likely  to  lind  a  considerable  number  of 
Knglish  rea^lers.  We  will  venture  to  sum  up  our  opinion  of  its 
contents  by  saying  that  it  opens  a  scene  of  political  and  social 
decay,  and  that  this  decay,  acted  upon  by  the  influence  of 
Cdiristianity,  corroding  imd  renovating  at  once,  may  produce  a 
womlerful  and  beautiful  transformation  in  China. 


A  KT.  V 1  .• — Ja.sh(Ji\  Fiunjmviitit  Arrhrfi/pa  Carmhium  llehraicorvm,  in 
JlasoniliiiM  I  rfct'is’  Itatanu  nti  frxfii  jiassim  frssrllafa  colh'^if, 
oiAinavit,  rratituit,  in  vuum  corptfn  rrtfrpif,  Lafiur  fxliiJ>uit, 
Commentono  inatnrxit  Joannes  (hdielmvs  Donaldson,  S.  TlieoL 
Jhh't. ;  Volltpii  N.S.  Trinifafis  apud  Canlahniyienscs  quondam 
Sucius.  [.lashar.  Original  Fragment.^  of  Mehrew  ()dt*s  inter¬ 
woven  in  tht‘  Masoretie  dVxt  of  the  Old  Testament,  collected, 
armug^'d,  reston  tl,  digested  into  one  body,  Irauslatctl  iiitt»  J.atin, 
and  fmnisla.'ti  with  a  Oommenlarv.  l>y  .1.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.] 
]>p.  Herlin  :  ilhelm  ll(‘rt/..  London:  Williiuiis  A 

gate.  I'^ot. 

Thk  vast  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  lab)  years  in 
the  lone  and  spirit  ot  (German  theology,  ami  which  still  continue 
to  make  wav  at  a  rapid  rate,  is  a  cheering  prognostic  of  a  brighter 
iiJture  t(»r  L  liristemloin.  1  he  palmy  days  of  rationalism  are  gone 
hy  iu‘ver  to  return,  ftnee  dominant  in  nearly  every  Cennaii 
univt‘rsity,  it  is  notv  barely  tolerated  in  a  few  ;  ami  its  rev-headed 

•  Myy^rs.  Williams  uml  NerguU*  luv  the  London  Aireiits  for  all  the  works 
noticed  m  tliis  arliclc. 
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professors  have  lived  to  see  the  crowds  of  students  which  formerly 
thronged  their  class-rooms  become  ‘small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fullv  less/  until  there  seems  a  fair  ])ros])ect  of  the  speedy  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  school  for  want  of  disciples  wiio  may  be  indoctrinated 
in  its  withering  principles.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher 
its  star  began  to  set.  Himself  undeniably  a  rationalist,  tliat 
great  man  was  yet  the  leader  of  a  reaction  which  could  not  fail 
eventually  to  explode  the  system.  By  recalling  men’s  thoughts 
to  the  indestructible  facts  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  he 
showed  that  there  was  another  dej^ository  of  the  truths  of 
revelation  besides  the  Book,  and  one  wdiicli  all  the  shafts  of 
criticism  must  fail  to  reach.  Here,  in  the  mysterious  life  of  the 
church,  springing  out  of  the  facts  of  the  Cospol  history,  and  per¬ 
petuated  from  age  to  age,  Christianity  was  mistress  of  an 
impregnable  fortress,  which  would  for  ever  defy  all  the  assaults 
of  her  foes.  Let  men  cavil  at  their  pleasure  against  her  sacred 
records,  they  would  still  have  to  deal  with  her  inscrutable  history 
and  her  undeniable  existence.  The  Bible  was  not  wTitten  on 
paper  only ;  it  w'as  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  and  this 
6uhjectivG  testimony  to  its  truth  and  divinity  >vas  plainly  one 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  never  be  got  rid  of. 
Reason,  so  far  from  achieving  a  triumph  over  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  by  throwing  a  slur  uj)on  its  documents,  thereby  only 
rendered  the  ])roblem  im])ossible  of  solution.  To  explain  aw'ay 
miracles,  it  w^as  shown,  w^as  of  no  avail,  unless  that  marvellous 
concrete  deposit,  so  to  speak,  of  (lod’s  mighty  creative  acts  in 
human  history — the  Church — could  also  be  ex])lained  aw’ay.  By 
the  earnest  and  incessant  reiteration  of  such  a})peals  to  subjective 
Christianity  on  the  part  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  numerous 
disciples  and  follow'ers,  the  pride  of  an  oveiaveeningscience,  ‘  falsely 
so  called,’  received  a  wholesome  check,  and  w'as  brought  to  a 
sudden  halt  in  its  sw^eeping  generalizations.  The  new  impulse 
thus  created  soon  gathered  strength,  assisted  «‘us  it  w.as  alike  by 
the  moral  and  intellectual  w'eight  of  its  ever  multiplying  friends, 
by  the  proverbial  love  of  the  German  ])eople  for  the  subjective, 
and  by  the  circumstances,  both  religious  and  political,  of  the 
times.  The  events  of  the  last  groat  European  w  ar  had  a  peculiarly 
sobering  effect  upon  the  nation,  and  predisposed  it  for  the 
religious  awakening  wdiich  attendc^d  the  celebration  of  the  third 
centenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  soon  after  the  peace.  The 
controversy  occasioned  by  tiie  ])ublication  of  the  celebrated 
dieses  of  Piistor  Harms,  which  produced  a  sensation  throughout 
Germany  only  second  to  that  caused  by  those  of  Luther  himself, 
a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  to  Rationalism,  from 
yluch  it  has  never  recovered.  Even  the  appearance  of  Strauss’s 
infidel  ‘Life  of  Jesus’  did  good  service  in  more  ways  than 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  Y 
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ono.  Besides  anniliilating  the  insidious  exegesis  of  Paulus,  in 
order,  hy  getting  riil  of  his  clumsy  naturalisms,  to  make  room 
for  his  own  l>oliler  mythical  theory,  Strauss  compelled  all  the 
waverers  to  ch(X)se  sides,  and  rendered  palpable  to  the  blindest, 
the  utterly  anti-christian  chara(‘ter  and  aims  of  the  negative 
criticism.  Then  came  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  recoil  troni 
w’hich,  amidst  much  that  is  anything  but  matter  of  congratula¬ 
tion,  has  at  least  had  this  good  result — it  has  given  the  coup  de 
(jroce  to  Ibitionalism.  Tlie  demon  is  cast  out — t  lie  German  Church 
begins  to  be  herself  again,  and  is  earnestly  striving  to  recover  her 
lost  position  as  the  tirst-born  daughter  of  the  Ketormation. 

We  are  aware  that  then*  are  some  persons  who  still  are  scep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  mighty  change  which  is  asserted  to  have  come 
over  the  spirit  of  German  theology,  and  will  be  ready  to  imagine 
that  it  is  hope  rather  than  reality  which  tells  this  tlattering  tale. 
The  conversion  is  so  sudden  that,  in  spite  of  the  best  and  clearest 
evidenco.s,  they  will  hardly  be  convinced  of  its  genuineness. 
Saul,  amongst  the  prophets,  and  his  namesake,  the  persecutor, 
amongst  the  siiints,  are  marvels  more  easily  comprehensible  to 
smne.  minds  than  this  strange  and  unlooked-for  transformation. 
The  n'action  against  Riitionalism,  however,  is  a  great  fact,  all 
such  gloomy  misgivings  and  ungenerous  suspicions  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  full  career,  and  there  is  even  manifest  peril  of  its 
being  ]nished  too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme.  A  movement 
analogous  to  the  Puseyite  ferment  in  the  Anglican  communion, 
has  shown  itself  in  the  German  Church,  and  will  require  to  he 
vt*rv  jealously  watched  by  all  the  true  friends  of  Protestantism 
lM)th  there  and  hert*.  The  danger  is  the  more  threatening,  pre- 
cist'ly  on  account  of  the  previous  wide  prevalence  of  those 
.soe]>tical  habits  of  thought  which  made  Rationalism  so  popular 
in  its  day.  Every  thinking  ptTson  is  aware  that  unbelief  and 
.Mi|H*rstition  are  constantly  thus  playing  into  one  another's  hands, 
ami  that  they  are  less  inconq^katible  evils  than  at  first  sight  may 
appear.  The  facility  with  which  the  French  nation  exchanged 
the  lessons  ot  the  Je.suits  lor  those  of  Voltaire  is  an  example  on 
the  grandest  scale,  to  which,  on  a  smaller,  Robert  Owen  s  child¬ 
like  std>mission  ot  his  reason  to  the‘  spirit-rappers*  of  New'  \ork 
atfords  an  edifying  counterpart.  To  disbelieve  the  Christian  evi¬ 
dences  rt*<]ui  res  no  larger  .share  of  cn*dulity  thanis  fullyequal  tothe 
ta.'^k  ot  cri'diting  the  story  of  a  saint  s  crossing  Dover  Straits  on 
his  cloak,  or  of  swallowing  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  along 
with  the  sacrament.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  light, 
Rome  and  Tiibingen  liave  t'qually  firm  faith  in  man,  and  are 
equally  liestitute  ot  faith  in  Gotl.  Both  put  human  reason,  or 
what  they  choose  to  consider  sucli,  against  Divine  revelation. 
Ix*t  any  one  read  Cardinal  \\  iseman’s  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Roman- 
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catholic  Religion/  on  the  one  hand,  and  Strauss  s  ‘  Glaubenslehre' 
on  the  other,  and  he  will  see  that  the  conclusion  implied  in  both 
is  one  and  the  same — viz.,  that  we  have  no  need  of  the  Bible. 

The  books  on  our  tiible  are  amongst  the  most  noteworthy 
theological  publications  which  have  aj)j)ean‘d  in  Gennany  within 
the  li\^t  few  months.  No  piiins  have  l)een  taken  to  weed  out 
those  of  a  rationalistic  tendency.  Of  course,  therefore,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  cunent  talk  in  certain  alarmist  circles,  the  tares 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wheat.  What  is  the  fact  i  Only 
two  or  three  out  of  some  score  are  at  all  infected,  and  by  far  the 
most  morbid  specimen  of  the  whole  is,  we  blush  to  say  it,  the 
production  of  an  English  divine.  ‘  Palinam  (jui  meruit  ferat.' 
It  would  be  dithcult  to  rake  up  from  the  charnel-house,  in  which 
the  a])ortions  of  the  most  licentious  Rationalism  of  a  bygone 
day  lie  rotting  and  forgotten,  a  more  oti'onsive  work  than  that  to 
which  we  allude.  The  author  has  certainly  done  his  best  to  i*arn 
the  ‘  bad  pre-eminence'  of  wdiich  he  seems  ambitious,  as  chief  of 
the  sanscidotte  brigade  in  the  arm}'^  of  unbelief.  Just  at  the 
time  when  its  old  standard-bearers  are  flagging,  when  every  fresh 
appearance  of  Baur  in  print  is  more  moderate  than  the  last,  when 
Schwegler, disgusted  at  the  ever  accelerating  ‘retrograde  march'  of 
theology,  transfershis  critical  scepticism  from  the  barren  field  of  the 
ajx>stolic  history  to  the  more  appropriate  one  presented  by  ‘Livy's 
Annals',  lo !  a  new  champion  rushes  to  the  rescue  of  the  failing  cause, 
and  seeks  to  reanimate  the  dispirited  host,  in  the  person  of  a 
countryman  of  our  own.  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  has  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  acute  etymologist  tmd  classical  philologian, 
in  his  ‘New  Cratylus,'  his  ‘  Varronianus,'  his  edition  of ‘rindar,'and 
other  works,  has  unhappily  Liken  into  his  head  that  he  is  destined 
to  bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  theology.  For  some  time 
past  we  have  heard  ominous  whisperings  in  various  quarters  as  to 
the  terrible  mine  which  this  certmnly  clever  but  somewhat  con¬ 
ceited  grammarian  was  preparing  to  spring  beneath  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  all  existing  churches  and  beliefs.  Well,  the  redoubtable 
book  has  appeared,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  charged 
with  combustibles  enough  to  create  a  most  tremendous  explosion 
— <d  laughter  or  indignation,  according  as  the  matter  is  looked 
at  in  its  lighter  or  graver  aspect. 

For  aught  that  we  can  see,  had  Dr.  Donaldson  simply  fulfilled 
the  letter  of  the  promises  which  his  title-page  holds  out,  by 
wliecting,  arranging,  restoring,  exhibiting  as  a  whole,  translating 
into  Latin,  and  commenting  upon  the  ancient  fragments  of 
Hebrew^  odes,  assignable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  lost  book  of 
tlashar,  which  is  actually  twice  cited  in  the  Old  Testament  (viz., 
dosh.  X.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  he  might  perhaps  have  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  true  friends  of  biblical  science,  and  would,  at  all 
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events,  not  liave  outrageel  propriety,  and  insulted  the  religion 
of  wliich  he  professes  to  be  a  minister,  as  he  has  done  by  writing 
what  wo  ciumot  refrain  from  stigmatizing  as  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  libt^ls  upon  the  Book  of  God  ever  pennetl.  He  has 
j>reti\ed  as  his  motto  our  Lord’s  words  in  John  v.  J8,  ‘Search 
the  Scriptures,’  and  seems  to  understand  them  as  affording  him 
a  warnint  for  tearing  the  Scri})tures  to  j)ieces.  According  to 
him,  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  huge  imposture. 
His  ‘  Book  of  Jashar’  is  the  reiil  Bible,  if  any  such  there  be,  and 
all  the  rest  is  ‘  leather  luid  prunella.’  Moses  never  wrote  a  line  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  tissue  of  mythical 
mirratives — mere  dross,  with  here  and  there  only  a  glittering 
nugget  of  the  true  gold  of  Ophir.  These  precious  fragments  all 
beiong  to  the  old  Hebrew  anthology,  styled  the  ‘  Book  of  Jashar,’ 
or  ‘  Uprightness,’  the  composition  of  which  our  author  refers  to 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Anterior  to  that  epoch  the  Jews  ciinnot 
be  siiid  to  have  pos.sessed  any  sacred  books.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  during  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  the  wise  king,  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  long  harassed  by  foreign  and  domestic 
wars,  hatl  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  literature,  and  then 
accordingly  various  kinds  of  books  were  published.  Amongst 
them  are  those  attributed  to  Solomon  himself : — 

*  ifesidos  those  there  were  genealogies  and  stories  of  the  acts  of  the 
])atnarohs,  luid  the  hook  of  the  wars  of  .Jehovah,  and  songs  of 
anonymous  poets  relating  to  the  same  subject  (Xum.  xxi.  27)  ;  there 
won*  epic  traditions  concerning  the  .1  udges,  amongst  which  the  story  of 
Samson  was  put  together  in  a  manner  displaying,  as  it  seems,  a  good 
th'ul  of  ingenuity ;  lastly,  Ihividic  Annals  were  in  circulation,  whence 
the  author  of  tlic  books  of  Samuel  must  have  drawn  a  great  ])art  of 
his  materials.  Hut,’  adds  the  master  of  Bury  St.  Kdmund’s  (Jranunar 
SeluM)l,  ‘  all  this  literature  savoured  rather  of  history  than  of  religion, 
however  ready  we  may  be  to  grant  that  that  theocratic  history  of  the 
Isratdites  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  nde  of  j)icty.  Accordingly, 
in  order  that  the  laith  of  the  worshippers  of  .Jehovah  might  have 
somewhat  whereon  to  rest,  there  was  composed,  or  rather  com])ilcd 
and  p\it  t«>gether,  the  Book  of  Uprightness  (Liber  Probitatis, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  taught  that  man  in  the 
beginning  >vas  upright,  hut  that,  through  carnal  w’isdom,  he  had 
revolU'd  trom  the  spiritual  law ;  that  the  Israelites  were  elected  that 
they  might  keep  and  haml  down  to  others  that  law  of  uprightness  ;  that 
Daviil  had  lK,vn  made  king  on  account  of  his  cultivating  religious 
uprightne.ss,  and  that,  after  many  victories,  he  had  handed  over  the 
kingdom,  establisluHl  in  the  proVoundcst  peace  to  Solomon,  his  son, 
who.  b^'  dedicating  the  temple  to  .Jehovah,  and  causing  this  anthology 
ot  tlu'  older  and  more  recent  odes  to  be  published,  seems  to  have 
carried  the  .Jasharan  bliss  Jasharana'^  to  the  highest  j)itch^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  prophet  Nathan,  David’s  counsellor,  Solomon  s 
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instructor  and  tutor  (2  Sam.  xii.  25),  who  is  even  reported  to  have 
written  the  annals  of  his  own  time  (1  Ohron.  xxix.  20),  was  the  editor 
of  tlie  book,  of  course  under  Solomon’s  auspices,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance,  perhaps,  of  (Jad.  The  book,  therefore,  was  the  lirst-horn  otfsprin^ 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  one  which  ministered  s})iritual 
aliment  to  the  i^^reater  prophets.  Accordingly,’  Dr.  Donaldson  goes  on 
to  say,  in  explanation  of  his  design,  ‘  what  1  have  attempted  in  this 
w’ork  is  iis  if  out  of  a  wall  composed  of  ancient  stones  and  bricks  of  a 
later  age,  after  the  manner  of  a  tesselated  pavement,  one  were  to  })luck 
out  those  stones  whieh  formerly  constituted  the  vestibule  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  so  as  to  restore  the  jiristine  shape  of  the  architecture.  JIc  who 
should  do  so  would  not  hasten  the  fall  of  the  tottering  editiee,  but  rather 
‘Diruit,  axlificat,  mutat  (piadrata  rotundis.’ — IV.efat.  vii.,  viii. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  express  his  surprise  that  whilst 
Wclcker,  Hermann,  and  others,  have  bestowed  great  pains  on 
the  fragments  of  yEschylus ;  whilst  Heinecke  has  edited  the 
relics  of  Greek  comedy  in  four  whole  volumes ;  whilst  Alcauis 
and  the  other  lyric  poets  have  found  those  who  did  not  disdain 
to  collect  their  ‘  scattered  limbs,"  no  one  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  expend  the  same  labour  on  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Sacred  Scri})ture,  ‘  especially  when  by  so  doing  wc  may  get  down 
to  the  inmost  marrow  of  the  Divine  Book."  Accordingly,  since  no 
one  else  would  attempt  the  adventurous  descent,  he  has  himself, 
he  says,  determined  to  try  ‘  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
drag  back  this  buried  treasure  of  revealed  truth  from  its  Her¬ 
culaneum  into  the  domain  of  day,"  ‘  which  endeavour,"  ho 
adds,  ‘  should  it  answer  my  expectations,  1  hope  to  kindle  a  new 
light  over  the  wdiole  of  theology."  The  preface  concludes  with  a 
statement  of  the  author"s  reasons  for  having  liis  \vork  published 
in  Germany,  and  accordingly  writing  it  in  Latin,  in  preference 
to  enriching  the  literature  of  his  own  country  with  the  inestimable 
gem.  These  reasons  (which  perhaps  \vere  not  the  only  ones)  are 
not  very  flattering  to  our  national  pride.  He  thinks  there  arc 
no  biblical  scholars  amongst  us  competent  to  deal  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  prodigious  learning,  and  therefore  seeks  for 
judges  only  amongst  the  Germans,  ‘  in  whose  midst  flourishes 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  every  kind  of  incitement 
to  biblical  science,  an  uncorrupted  love  of  the  truth,  and,  in  fine, 
that  true  and  fearless  faith  which  invites  candid  and  honest  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  does  not  shun  the  light  of  truth."  What  he  con- 
fcniplates  is,  he  says,  a  condo  ad  cLerum  ;  the  swinish  multitude 
and  th.e  seditious  ringleaders  of  faction  he  detests  and  spurns 
horn  him.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
his  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  German  divines.  VV'^e  are 
qnite  sure  that  justice  will  be  done  upon  him  by  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  own  choice.  He  has  appealed  unto  Caisar,  and  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  unto  Cmsar  he  shall  go. 
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Hence  it  is  rather  for  the  iuforiiiation  of  our  readers,  than  with 
any  view  to  tlie  relutation  ot  his  preposterous  liyputhesis,  that  we 
atld  a  few  sentences  more  ii|Mjn  it.  We  Siiy,  then,  let  no  one  he 
alarmed  at  l>r.  Donaldson’s  imaginary  concremat ion  of  the  Old 
Testainent  in  the  tire  of  his  critical  genius,  in  order  to  extract 
therefrom  the  few  dr(>])s  he  oders  us  as  elixir  in  the  shape  of 
his  ‘  liook  of  Jiishar.’  He  has  simj)ly  found  a  mare’s-nest,  like 
other  pi‘rt  philologians  before  him  ^vho  have  dreamt  of  setting  up 
a  popt‘dom,  with  the  substitution  of  the  successors  of  Priscian  for 
those  (►f  JV‘ter.  He  looks  out  upon  Christendom  from  his 
sc*hoi4-room  at  P>ury,  and  thinks  that  with  his  terule  and  the 
iihrtii'iuhthra  of  his  grammatical  (piiddities  he  is  about  to  give 
the  law  to  us  all,  and  to  enlighten  our  ignorance  in  a  trice. 
Put  that  ])opular  Christianity  for  which  he  everywhere  atVects 
such  profound  contempt  ran  atibrd  to  smile  at  a  hundred  such 
fu.ssy  eiirekius.  His  boasted  iliscoveries  are  all  moonshine,  and 
his  proce.ssc's  are  ha]»pily  as  arbitrary  as  he  intends  them  to  be 
swet‘ping  and  tle.structive.  There  was  far  more  show  of  reason 
in  Eichhoin’s  atomistic  theory  of  the  com]K)sition  of  Cenesis, 
which  has  been  long  sinct;  completely  exploded,  than  in  this  new 
and  still  more  daring  scheme.  To  state  Dr.  Donaldson’s  hy})0- 
thi'sis  is  to  ex|K»se  its  many  vulnerable  points.  Thus  the  lollowing 
is  his  metluKl  of  eliminating  the  ‘  archetypa  fragmeiita’  from  the 
baser  matter  in  which  they  lie  embedded.  He  tirst  adduces  his 
spt.'cial  arguments,  in  addition  to  the  general  one  drawn  irom  the 
trainjuillity  ot  Solomon’s  reign,  to  show  that  the  composition  of 
tlu*  ‘  Pook  of  dashar’  is  to  be  assigned  to  that  epoch.  All  but 
the  first  are  ot  the  kind  called  circular,  as  will  be  seen  at  once 
from  the  sequel,  altliough  the  concliLsion  is  one  which  nobody 
w'ould  cure  ti>  dispute,  S4)  far  at  leiust  as  the  real  ‘  Pook  ot  dashar 
actually  cited  in  Scripture  is  concerned.  As  to  the  other,  its  date 
is  the  year  ot  our  i..ord  liSoi,  and  the  person  responsible  for 
it  is  c(‘it;vinly  no  Solomon.  Here  are  his  six  arguments  in 
brief:— 

( 1  The  collection  contained  tlio  laiut'iit  of  David  over  Saul  and 
donatlian,  as  appears  iVoin  tlic  citation  2  Sam.  i.  IS,  and  accordingly 
must  its**lf  have  ap]H‘an'd  after  David’s  time.’  (2.)  ‘Since,  in  the 
liimt'ilietion  ot  tlaeid)  (tJen.  xlix.)  and  in  the  Song  of  Aloses  (Dent, 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.),  which  arc  rct'cr.vhle  with  perfect  ccrtiiinty  to  that  col¬ 
lection,  all  the  triU's  an*  brought  in  as  though  still  forming  one  Ixidy, 
our  ;uilhol(kgy  must  have  lH*i'n  compiled  before  the  revolt  of  dcrolioaiu. 
(tl.)  Since,  in  the  Pciicdiction  ot  daioh  ((Icn.  xlix.  o)  the  (Jreck  word 
i.  c.,  /4d)(ouKi  occurs,  winch  could  not  have  become  current  betore 
the  lime  when  Daviit  surniumhd  himself  with  Cretan  mercenary 
tri»«>ps  {2  Sam.  xv.  Is.  xx.  7  ;  1  Kings,  i.  oS,  41),  which  hict  must  he 
n  tcrri*il  to  the  later  years  ot  David’s  reign,  we  arc  at  liberty  to  attri- 


Imte  the  Jasharan  collection  to  the  same  ])criotl.’  (1.)  ‘The  name 
“  Shiloh,”  in  (len.xlix.lO,  accordini2f  to  the  most  prohablc  interpretation, 
is  only  a  shortened  tbrm  ol’  the  name  ‘  Solomon,’  anil  hence  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  that  son^  was  written  during  Solomon’s  rel^n.’  (5.) 

‘  Since  the  ‘  I  look  of  Uprightness’  (.lashar)  starts  from  the  fact  that  (  Jod 
made  man  itprif/hf^  and  since  this  is  tlie  very  dictum  of  Solomon 
(Kccles.  vii.  *10),  it  is  elear  that  Solomon  would  be  the  fittest 
person  to  eom])ose  or  to  set  on  foot  that  collection.’  (li.)  ‘  Dayid  sub- 
jiiirated  the  Kdomites  (l2  Sam.  viii.  14),  but  in  Solomon’s  riMi^n  the 
Kdoinites  recoyered  their  independence,  and  this  latter  fact  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  in  a  frai^ment  of  the  Hook  of  Jashar  (( len.  xxyii.  lO).  I  leneo 
that  book  was  not  compiled  before  Solomon’s  time.’ — pj).  12(),  ‘J7. 

All  this  betrays  a  pretty  tlippaiit  style  of  criticism,  Imt  \ybat 
follows  is  still  more  buoyant  : — 

‘This]M)int  thus  settled,’  he  eontinnes,  ‘  it  will  not  be  dinienlt  t() 
discover  where  the  scattered  limbs  of  the  .lasharan  antliology  lie  hid, 
and  to  restore  their  pristine  arram:^ement.  For  we  have  many  linirer- 
posts  to  ;^nide  ns  on  onr  journey,  which  will  jireelnde  our  deviating 
from  the  rii^ht  road.  In  the  first  place  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
Solomon’s  dictum  that  Adam  was  created  “  u])riij^ht,”  j)resent  them¬ 
selves  as  such.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  infer  what  was  the  startinjuf 
point  of  the  .lasharan  collection,  and  how  it  would  exhibit  the  nniipie 
destiny  of  the  relipons  nation  (Israel).  In  the  next  place,  since  the 
law  pven  from  (Jod  throni^h  Closes  compreliended  the  foundations,  as 
it  Were,  of  Israelitisb  piety  and  ethics,  the  Chablee  'rarL^^nmist’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  thi‘  name  .lashar  reminds  ns  tliat  certain  frai^ments  are  to 
besoui^ht  for  in  the  l)ook  of  the  hue.  To  lliesi;  will  have  to  bi‘  addl'd 
promises  of  bliss,  and  the  blessini^s  which  attend  o])edience.  4’he 
former  of  the  two  citations  (.Tosh.  x.  14)  teaches  ns  tliat  the  collection 
included  certain  trinmjdial  odes,  which  c(de])rati*d  the  victories  of  the 
npriffht ;  the  latter  (2  Sam.  i.  IS)  affords  the  hint,  that  the  exploits 
of  David  found  a  ])laee  there;  and  if  that  anthol(\u^y  was  compiliHl  in 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  Solomon’s  rei^^n,  it  is  impossible  to 
bidieve  that  this  ^reat  kinjj^  passed  over  in  silence  his  own  felicity  and 
splendour.  Lastly,  to  j)revent  the  possibility  of  onr  goin^  wide 
of  the  mark  whilst  we  are  cutting  onr  way,  an  eye-witness  is  at 
hand,  who  knew  the  ancient  landmarks  well,  and  who  will  teach  ns 
how  to  strike  into  the  right  road — viz.,  iNlicah  the  ^lorasthite.  lie, 
for  certain,  since  he  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  .lotham,  Ahaz.  and 
Hezekiah,  could  very  well  have  in  bis  bands  that  collection  of  .lasharan 
poetry  ;  nor  were  tliere  many  other  books  extant  at  that  time,  whose 
words  he  could  a])pro[)riate  to  his  own  use.  Now  it  is  manifest  tlnit 
^licah  (i.  lo)  has  transcribed  verbatim  that  ]>aranomastie  refrain  ol 
the  .lasharan  lament,  2  Sam.  i.  20:  Tell  it  not  in  (Jatli.  ^Moreover  he 
.alludes  to  the  ])rophecy  of  Halaam  (vi.  .5),  which  everybody  will  refer 
to  the  same  collection,  and  he  frequently  cites  Deuteronomy,  whiidgas 
"e  shall  see,  is  concocted  for  the  \nost  part  out  of  passages  cojiied  from 
the  book  of  .lashar.  And  what  is  of  chief  moment,  he  so  u.ses  the 
word  *1’^^  (Jashar)  in  vii.  2,  as  though  he  wished  to  refer  his  readers 


i 
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t<»  tho  principles  of  our  Look,  (luiclcd  Ly  tlie  clue  furnished  Ly  such 
witnesses  iiinl  testiinoniis.  1  hiivo  undertaken  to  restore  the  llooK  of 
riMiioiiTNtss.  'I'he  ho(»k,  if  iny  views  are  eorri'ct,  may  he  distrihuted 
\\\io  srven  parts,  the  Jirat  of  which  unfolds  the  notion  contained  in  the 

wt>rd  .I;ishar  ;  the  second  teaches  why  Israel  which  name  our 

auth(*r  connects  ctynudo^ieally  with  the  word  elected  ;  the 

tliini  shows  how  the  elect  nation  came  into  possession  of  the  promised 
rest  ;  i\\c Jhurf/i  contains  tlu*  commandments  of  mu’i^htness  ;  the JlJfh 
proclaims  the  hlessin;'s  ;  and  the  su'fh  the  triumphs  of  Israel ;  lastly, 
the  secenth  delineatt‘s  the  fortunes  of  David  and  Solomon  as  matters  uf 
the  writer’s  own  times.’ — p}).  27,  2S. 

'riiis  is  the  .sort  of  critical  legcrdoiuaiu  Ly  which  the  Old 
Tt‘.stanient  is  made  to  shrink  into  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
pam|>hlet.  'J’hus  is  it  to  he  expurgated  of  its  tahulous  elements, 
and  titte<l  for  the  dige.stion  of  the  s(|ueami.sh  .science  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  ‘  Dook  of  tiashar,'  as  resiored  Ly  Dr. 
l>t>nahlst)n,  is  all  the  .salvage  out  of  the  wreck  of  what  in  our 
simplicity  we  have  heen  wont  to  regard  as  the  mo.st  venerahle 
and  .sicred  writings  in  existenc(‘.  Tins  is  the  true  jewel,  h>r  the 
sjike  of  which  we  may  well  h(‘  content  to  part  with  all  the  wood, 
hay,  and  stuhhhi  anumgst  which  it  has  so  long  lain  hidden. 
Dehold,  reader,  the  Dihle  in  the  Hihle,  which  our  autlior,  Ly  dint 
of  such  critical  ])roces.scs  iis  he  has  himself  dc.scrihed  above,  has 
succet*dcd  in  extricating  from  its  shroud  and  recalling  once  more 


'Phe  reatler  would  he  greatly  mistaken  if  he  inferreil  from  the 
Scrijuun}  relerenecs,  that  in  reconstructing  the  ‘  lW)k  of  .lashar’ 
ac('oriling  to  his  lively  fancy.  Dr.  Donaldson  has  .simply  dove¬ 
tailed  tin*  pas.sages  indicated  together,  .so  as  to  form  a  kind  ul 

- ,  not  mosaic,  for  that  W(»rd  is  paljuddy  unsuitahle  in  this 

in.stance,  hut  fJerman  huld-work.  Our  slashing  editor  has  freely 
used  his  powers  ()t  emending,  as  well  as  comhining  the  texts,  ami 
thinks  nothing  of  .suhstituting  the  name  Shem  for  Adam,  Adam 
fm*  Noah,  Ahel  tor  Nahor,  and  other  jdea.santries  of  this  sort. 
As  a  specimen  ot  his  tree  handling  of  materials,  we  may  cite 
the  1  hinl  Part  ot  his  Dook  ot  Jashar,  in  which,  hy  dint  ot  omis¬ 
sions,  insertions  ot  lines  ‘  ot  his  own  composing,'  and  other  tia  aks 
of  genius,  he  has  actually  metamorphosed  the  Mosaic  history  of 
the  Deluge  inti>  a  narrative  of  the  Exodus!  Thus  it  reads,  if 
we  have  translated  his  polished  Latin  hemistichs  aright : — 

(icn.  vi.  o-ll.  ‘\\  lion  tin*  whole  earth  lay  buried  beneath  a  deluge 
of  wickedness, 

^\  hereas  Israel  walked  uprightly  and  religiously, 
.lehovah  decreed  that,  snatehed  from  the  raging 
waves  of  Kahab,* 

•  Lgvpt,  .os  our  .author  explains. 
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He  should  arrive  at  length  at  a  land  of  rest. 

An  ark,  therefore,  was  constructed  hv  command  of 

7  7  V 

Jehovah,  in  which  he  might  sail  over  the  waves 
of  earthly  wickedness. 

Gen.  vii.  (J-ll.  Now  Israel  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  he 
entered  into  the  ark. 

12.  Through  the  desert,  as  through  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  he  wandered  for  forty  years. 

Gen.  viii.  G.  Jhit  when  those  forty  years  were  over, 

7.  Israel  sent  a  raven,*  that  it  might  search  out  a 
tran(|uil  habitation  ; 

Which  went  I’orth  to  and  fro  and  brought  hack 
no  tidings. 

Gen.  viii.  8.  Therefore  after  a  space  of  time  he  sent  forth  a 
dove,t 

9.  Which  when  it  could  not  tind  a  tranquil  habita¬ 
tion 

lleturned  to  the  ark,  and  wjus  taken  into  it  again. 

10.  But  when  another  space  of  time  had  elapsed 
Israel  again  sent  forth  the  dove, 

11.  Which  at  eventide  returned  to  him, 

Bearin;::  in  its  beak  a  j^reen  olive  leaf  which  it  had 

o  o 

})lucked  off. 

12.  But  a  space  again  having  ela])sed  he  sent  her 

forth  a  third  time, 

And  she  no  more  returned  to  the  ark. 

11.  So  Israel  knew  that  the  troubled  waves  had  sub¬ 
sided. 

Gen.  v.  20.  And  that  he  had  become  a  man  of  rest  (Noah)  ; 
(ieii.  viii.  1.  Thus  having  found  a  trampiil  habitation  in  the 
holy  mountain 

He  rested  there  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month  ; 

1  Kings  vi.  There  he  built  a  magniiiceut  house  of  oojd 
{Bethel), 

1  Kings  viii.  43.  And  abiding  there  continually  in  the  phesence  of 

god  (i.  e.,  in  Pen  id), 

Deut.  vi.  18.  And,  doing  that  which  is  vpriyht  andyoo</, 

Ps.  v.  8. 

Ps.  xlviii.  0.  Piously  worshipped  Jehovah  in  His  holy  temple.’ 
—pp.  133,  134. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  text  of  the  new  Bible,  with  which  our 
critic  intends  to  supersede  the  old  one,  and  which  we  are  to 
r^ive  without  further  ado  on  pain  of  being  set  down  as  incor¬ 
rigible  blockheads  and  doits.  The  Cominentiiry  is  a  still  more 


*  allusion  to  the  wicked  spies,  who  terrified  the  Israelites  by  their  report 
of  the  promLsed  land, 
t  fhe  faithful  spies. 
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sta^^i^erin^  affair,  lii  it  the  most  rampant  lliitioiialism  runs  riot. 
Even  thus  however,  is  not  tlie  most  ohjectionable  feature  of  this 
fiupi‘rlativelv  had  Injuk.  The  authors  chiet  offence  is  ot  such  a 
nature,  that  to  exj»ose  it  otlierwise  than  by  a  faint  allusion, 
wouhl  be  almost  to  repeat  it.  We  will  only  say  that,  not  cun- 
tent  with  rejecting  the  current  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
tlui  fall,  ami  roundly  affirming  the  non-existence  of  angels  good  or 
IkuI  to  Ik‘  as  clearly  demonstrated  ius  any  })roj)osition  in  Euclid 
(p.  lie  jiersists  in  putting  such  a  sense  upon  the  narrative  as, 
were  it  the  true  one,  would  render  it  incumbent  u|)on  every 
decent  jierson  to  bury  this  leaf,  at  least,  of  the  Ihble  nine 
fathoms  det‘p  in  the  earth.  And  this  pervi‘rst‘  and  filthy  inti'i- 
pretation  he  unfohlswith  a  disgusting  minutmiess  of  detail  which 
is  perh‘ctly  shocking,  lie  knows  that  he  dares  not  expound  this 
passage  in  his  S(‘n.st‘  of  it  to  his  boys  at  Bury,  and  yet,  forsooth, 
it  is  before  such  m^w  light  that  the  ob.scurities  (»f  theological 
scitMice  are  all  at  once  to  vanish  !  In  his  unhallowed  hands  the 
jii'ittcvumjellnhi  itself  has  jiusitively  been  transformed  into — 
but  no,  we  must  not  soil  our  passages  by  saying  what  it  has 
become. 


After  this  c.rposc  of  the  wihl  escapade  into  which  an  Anglican 
ch*rgyman  (who  by  the  bye,  facetiously  tells  us  in  parting 
(p.  •> IT  ,  that  he  has  advanced  nothing  in  his  book  but  what 
is  in  strict  coincidence  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  his 
ordinatiiui  vows)  has  unhappily  been  betrayed,  we  suppose 
our  a.s.sertion  will  be  believed  that  none  of  the  recent  imports 
sent  us  by  those  ‘sinners  of  the  Cientiles’  on  the  Continent 
is  a  match  for  this  astounding  ])roduction.  We  have  a  work  by 
Kwald  on  the  ‘  Autiipiities  of  the  People  of  Israel,’  (‘Iffe 
Alt<*rthiimer  ties  \  olkes  Israel.*  Aufu-,  (uittingen, 

Nvo,  pp.  12(1),  which  is  intended  as  an  appendix  to  his  well- 
known  ‘  History’  ot  the  same  nation.  Ewald’s  Rationalism  is 
iioiiuious,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  surpriseil  to  find  him  a 
great  tavouriti*  with  Hr.  Donaldson.  But  even  he  shrinks  troiu 
being  iilentitieil  with  the  Tubingen  scliool,  whom,  in  the  j)reface 
to  the  perlormance  before  u.s,  he  roundly  denounces  as  atheists, 
and  .seems  to  hate  as  cortlially  as  he  does  the  pope,  which  re¬ 
minds  us  ot  the  IMiarisaical  cabman  who  was  so  mightily  affronted 
at  being  contoumled  with  ‘that  degraded  class  of  men,  the 
SmithtieUl  drovers.’  Ewald,  however,  though  somewhat  ot  a 
tlieological  Ishmaelite,  is  something  more  than  a  good  hater  of 
tlu'  Kmiian  Antichrist,  to  w  hom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
oucf'  a  year  or  .so  a  vtTV  plain-spoken  ejiistle.  He  is  also 
undoubteilly  one  oi  the  first  Orientalists  in  Europe,  and  his 
writings,  however  we  may  regret  the  false  (jnosi^  that  pervades 
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them,  are  too  important  to  be  neglected.  The  treatise  before  us 
displays  his  usual  erudition,  and  although  it  is  not  a  complete 
Biblical  arclueology  in  the  usual  sense,  will  not  be  without  its 
value  even  to  those  who  may  not  re(]uire  it  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  his  larger  work,  of  which,  although  sold  separately,  it 
forms  an  organic  part. 

J)r.  Ferdinand  llitzig  comes  as  a  theologian  nmler  the  same 
category  as  Ewald,  and  like  him  is  a  })rofound  Hebraist  and 
Oriental  scholar.  His  version  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (‘  Die  Pro[)hetischar  Biicher  des  Alten  Testa¬ 
ments,  iibersetzt.’  Leipzig,  ISof,  8vo,  p]).  3(>r)),  forms  an  indis¬ 
pensable  su])plement  to  his  commentaries  n])on  them  in  the 
‘  Kurzgefasste  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament,^ 
the  j)lan  of  which  work  did  not  embrace  translations  of  the 
annotated  books.  The  ])erformancti  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
welcome  to  Biblical  students,  as  presenting  in  a  concentrated 
shape  the  results  of  much  learning  and  critical  acumen  exj)ended 
upon  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  text,  by  a  ilistinguished 
scholar,  whose  renderings  may  be  often  correct,  although  his 
opinions  may  not  be  always  acceptable. 

Tlie  theological  standpoint  of  Dr.  Volkmar,  of  Zurich,  from 
whose  pen  we  have  an  interesting  monograph  on  Hip])olytus 
(‘  Hij)polytus  und  die  lldmischen  Zeitgenossen  ;  cine  Kircheii- 
geschichtliche  LTritersiichung.'  Ziirich,  1855,  ]>p.  IT  f),  may  be 
inlerred  from  his  being  a  contributor  to  the  ‘Tubingen  Theological 
Annual,’  the  organ  of  the  Baurian  |)arty,  but  is  not  offensively 
obtruded  u})on  us  liere,  although  it  is  true  his  rejection  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  fourtli  Gospel  and  the  l^astoral  Epistles  does 
leak  (Hit.  The  ])iece  is  occasioned  by  the  important  literary  dis¬ 
covery  wliich  has  made  us  acipiainted  with  so  many  interesting 
particulars  heretofore  unknown,  respecting  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  Gur  author  canvasses  in  a  calm  and  sclndarlike 
manner  the  arguments  for  and  against  assigning  the  long  lost 
‘  Philosophumena'  to  Hi])polytus;  and  at  length,  although  he 
rejects  several  of  the  ])roofs  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
afhrmative,  by  Bunsen,  Jacobi,  Dbllinger,  and  the  majority  of 
tlie  learned  men  who  have  examined  the  (piestion,  accpiicsces  in 
the  conclusion.  He  even  carries  his  independence  of  his  own 
school  in  this  matter  so  far  as  to  style  the  hypothesis  of  Baur,  its 
acknowledged  chief,  who  attributes  the  anonymous  treatise  to  a 
contemporary  of  Hippolytus,  namely,  the  Roman  presbyter, 
Cains,  a  mere  myth.  The  authorship  of  the  ‘  Philosophurnena,* 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  fjaestion  into  which  Dr. 
volkmar  enters.  He  investigates  the  sources  whence  Hijipolytus 
may  be  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  materials  for  its  composi- 
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lion,  and  the  relation  of  later  haTCsiological  writers,  e.  g., 
K|)i]»lianius  and  Tlieodoret,  to  him  ;  and  ])oints  out  thewelooiue 
stores  of  information  upon  matters  of  all  kinds  relative  to  ancient 
(’hristianity  opened  up  to  us  hy  that  venerable  church-teachers 
happily  recovered  treatise.  Such  monographs  are  written  by 
tV*w  l»esides  the  (Jermans,  and  the  present  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  class.  Their  aim  to  e.xhaust  a  subject  gives  them  for  the 
most  part  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  iulness  and  roundness  of 
proportion,  which  are  tpiite  refreshing  and  beautiful  to  all  who 
wisli  thoroughly  to  master  a  (piestion.  For  general  readers  they 
are  not  intended,  and  to  such,  it  is  true,  they  are  sure  to  seem 
tedious.  Hut  for  such  as  love  to  drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  s]»ring 
there  are  no  books  like  them.  We  can  lionestly  commend  Dr. 
V'olkmar's  mon(»graph  on  lli])polytus  to  all  who  are  fond  of  early 
church  history  and  patristic  literature,  of  course  with  the  cacmt 
wliich  W’e  have  already  pronounced  against  some  of  his  speculations. 

And  liOW'  to  our  great  comfort  our  black  list  is  exhausted, 
unless,  ]»(‘rhaps,  we  mu.st  still  add  to  it  a  most  curious  and 
interesting  work  bv  Professor  Mliller,  of  Basle,  entitled  ‘A 


History  (»f  the  Primitive  Religions  of  America.’  (‘ (leschichte 
dcr  Anuuikanischen  ITreligionen.’  Basel,  1855,  Svo,  ]>p.  7tHi.) 
We  do  not  intend  to  notice  it  otherwise  than  very  cursorily 
in  the  ])re.scnt  article,  since  we  hope  to  have  an  oj)})ortunity 
ot  n'curiing  to  it  .shortlv.  (hir  doubts  as  to  the  theological 


whereabouts  of  the  autlior  have  been  mainly  suggested  hy 
his  marvellous  slowin^ss  of  heart  to  believe  in  any  connexion 
b<‘twecn  tin*  rcinarkabh'  American  s(i(jas  respecting  a  deluge,  as 
also  (d  the  building  of  a  tow’er  whose  top  was  to  reach  heaven,  which 
was  iuterrujded  hy  the  sudden  descent  of  celestial  tire,  followed  hy 
a  dis|H*rsion  of  the  nations,  and  the  Biblical  narratives.  We  should 
lik(;  to  know  how  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  believes  these  narratives 


to  he  pun'  mythology,  wotdd  explain  the  existence  of  such  tradi¬ 
tions  across  the  Atlantic.  For  we  presume  that  with  l)r.  Muller 
he  would  allow  their  authenticity,  and  does  not  imagine  them  to 
hav('  l»een  borrowed  from  the  Christian  settlers  of  the  New*  ^\  orld. 


As  to  Dr.  Muller,  In'  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  circum¬ 
stantial  coincidcnci  s  which  they  present  with  the  Mosaic  account, 
but  simplv  contines  himself  to  a  dogged  denial  of  anv  other  than 
an  aicidt'iital  agreement.  We  give  from  his  book  (p.  515)  the 
substance  ot  the  Mexican  traditions  of  the  tlood  as  a  specimen. 
1  he  story  runs  thus  : — At  the  end  of  the  fourth  age  of  the  worhl, 
the  goddess  of  the  waters,  Matcacuaje,  the  wife  of  the  water-god 
1  lalok,  appeared,  and  ilestroyed  the  human  race  by  a  universid 
delugt'.  One  human  }>air  alone  survived  the  general  ruin.  Ihc 
man  was  named  C’oxcox,  and  the  W’onian  Xochiquetzal.  Ihcso 
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two  bad  recourse  to  the  trunk  of  a  cijpress  in  order  to  save  tlieiu- 
selves  (the  gopher  wood,  of  which  according  to  Moses  the  ark 
was  made,  is  actually,  iis  interpreters  are  agreed,  the  cypress). 
They  at  length  landed  upon  the  mountain  Colhuacan.  Coxcox 
is  also  known  by  other  names ;  e.  g.,  Cipatli,  or  sea-monster ; 
Toocipactli,  or  tisli-god,  and  Huehuetonacateocipatli,  or  ancient 
tisli-god,  belonging  to  our  race.  The  reader  may  ask  the  lirst 
Russian  ])risoner  he  meets  with  to  })ronounce  this  name  for 
him,  which  contains  only  one-sixth  the  number  of  syllables 
assigned  to  one  word  at  least  in  that  language — a  word  which, 
as  Cotton  Mather  said  of  some  of  those  in  the  Nortli  American 
Indian  tongues,  must  have  been  growing  ever  since  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Another  variation  of  the  Mexican  trailitiou 
gives  their  Noah  the  name  Tezpi,  which  means  the  man  who 
escaped  the  Hood.  Tliis  Tezpi,  in  order  to  save  himself  built  a  vessel, 
and  tilletl  it  with  animals  of  all  sorts.  Wlien  the  waters  seemed 
to  ho  abating  he  sent  forth  a  kite,  which,  however,  })referred 
feasting  uj)on  the  floating  carcase  of  one  of  the  drowned  giants  to 
returning  into  the  ark.  Tezpi  then  sent  out  a  humming-bird,  which 
tlew  back  with  a  twig  in  its  beak.  What  can  be  more  surprising, 
we  ask,  tlian  these  distinct  echoes  of  the  Bible  account  ?  Except, 
perhaps,  the  icy  insensibility  and  provoking  stolidity  of  a  j)ro- 
fessor  of  evangelical  theology,  who  can  append  to  such  narratives 
the  incomprehensibly  dull  remark,  ‘  on  the  strength  of  such 
analogies  with  the  Biblical  history  of  the  flood,  we  are  neither  to 
assume  any  historical  dependence  of  the  primitive  races  from  one 
another,  nor  a  Christian  influence  upon  the  American  traditions, 
hut  only  independent  formations.'  Verily,  the  credulity  of  your 
scientific  doubter  is  quite  a  pattern  for  believers.  Their  faith  is 
indeed  that  of  ‘  little  children.' 

The  remaining  books  on  our  table,  constituting  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  w'hole,  are,  happily,  as  orthodox  in  sentiment 
as  any  published  in  this  country.  A  volume  in  Dutch  (‘Nieuw 
Archief  voor  Kerkelijke  Geschiedenis,  inzonderheid  von  Neder¬ 
land.  Leyden,  185k  'New  Archiv^es  for  Church  History,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  Netherlands')  has  got  amongst  them  l)y 
mistake.  It  appears  to  contain,  so  far  as  our  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  enables  us  to  judge,  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  and  valuable  matter,  principally  relating  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  antiquities.  Passing  by  this  as  not  germane,  we 
have  to  welcome  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Historical  school 
in  theology,  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  bring  about  the 
reaction  against  unbelief.  Dr.  Michael  Baumgarten's  fine  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Acts  is  already  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
English  readers,  and  has  not  disappointed  the  high  expectations 
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excitcMl  by  literan'  notices  of  the  Gemnaii  original.  The 
secon<i  half  of  his  ‘  Ni<^^it  Visions  of  Zechariah  ;  or,  tlie  Voice  of 
a  Pm])hct  to  the  Present  Times’  (‘  Die  Nachtgesichte  Sacharias.’ 
Hrannschweig,  18o5,  8vo,  j)p.  54*8)  is  just  published,  and 
will  richly  reward  a  careful  perusal.  It  is  a  most  gratifying 
siirn  of  the  times  that  the  continental  revival  of  the  laith 
of  the  Keformation  age  is  attended  with  an  awakening 
consciousness  of  the  feartul  mistake  then  committed  (or  rather 
(Time,  for  it  was  nothing  els(‘)  when  the  State  wjis  invoked  as 
the  patroness  of  the  Church.  Zechariah  is  peculijirly  tlie  anti- 
.stat(‘-church  prophet,  and  Dr.  Baumgarten  has  done  good  service 
in  calling  attention  to  his  testimony  against  the  Byzantinism  of 
the  age.  In  Russia  we  have  that  baneful  system  carrieil  out  to 
its  legitimaU'  results.  Ix't  us  hope  that  Western  Christendom 
will  soon  break  altogether  with  this  Russian  idea,  as  we  are 
already  cngaginl  in  an  internecine  struggle  with  its  hereditary 
mjm'sentative,  the  Tsar. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Kurtz,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology'  at 
Dorpat,  although  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this  country,  is  a 
worthy  ('oadjutor  of  Biiumgarten,  Delitz.sch,  Hoffmann,  and  the 
other  great  men  of  the  historical  school.  His  ‘  History  of  the 
Ohl  T(‘stament,’  of  which  the  second  volume  lies  before  us 
(‘ Oesohichte  des  Alton  Bundes.'  Berlin,  New  York,  and 
Adelaide,  1855,  8vo,  pp.  5()4),  carries  out  on  a  grand  scale 
the  lea<ling  idea  of  tins  new  ami  influential  school — viz.,  that 
revelation  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  hisiory,  rather  than  as 
iliMfVKt.  It  is  the  history  transacted  l)etween  God  and  man. 
We  cannot,  thend'ore,  refer  the  student  to  a  better  work  than 
tlu'  present  for  an  exemplification  of  the  principles  and  method  of 
these  eipially  sound  and  learned  divines.  The  work  goes  over 
pndty  much  the  same  ground  as  Ewald’s  ‘  History  of  the  Peoj)lo 
of  Israel/  but  in  iis  different  a  spirit  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
R'sides  the  prese  nt  history.  Dr.  Kurtz  has  w  ritten  on  the  ‘  Cnity  of 
(u‘iH‘si.s’  against  Eichhorn’s  fragmentary'  theory,  the  ‘  Bible  and 
Astronomy,*  which  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  other 
imj>ortant  works. 

The  ‘  Cniou’  ortroyee  by  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  between 
thi'  Lutheran  ;uul  lleformed  Churches  in  his  dominions,  and 
maint4iin<.d  with  such  a  high  hand  against  the  formidable  protest 
of  the  old  Lutheran  party,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  perpetual 
controversy'.  G(X>d,  however,  comes  out  of  seeming  evil,  and  the 
t'xcitement  leads  to  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  most  vital 
<tue.stions.  The  conslitution  of  the  Church,  which  the  Gennans 
have  hen^tofijre  terribly  neglected,  is  at  this  moment  their  great 
tluxdogical  topic,  and  occupies  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  their  pro- 
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foundest  thinkers.  To  Lobe's  striking  ‘  Aphorisms'  and  ‘  Three 
Books  on  tlie  Church,'  Delitzscli  s  ‘  Four  Books  on  the  Church,' 
Karsteii’s  ‘  Seventy-two  Theses  on  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,'  and  countless  other  recent  treatises  on  the  same 
al)sorhing  tlioine,  some  of  them  equally  noteworthy,  we  have  now 
to  add  kliefoths  ‘Eight  Books  on  the  Church’  (‘ Acht  Biicher 
von  der  Kircho.  Schwerin  luul  Ilostock,  1854,  8vo,  pp.  510), 
and  Miinchmeyer  s  monograph  on  the  dogma  of  the  V^isible 
and  Invisible  Church  (‘  l)as  Dogma  von  der  sichtbaren  und 
unsichtbaren  Kirche.  Gottingen,  1854,  pp.  182.)  The  former 
is  a  masterpiece  for  calm  Christian  investigation  of  what 
the  author  duly  feels  to  bo  the  weightiest  subject  ever  pro¬ 
posed  to  human  contemplation.  He  approaches  his  august  theme 
in  no  irreverent  mood,  and  wliilc  he  feels  o{)pressed  with  a 
sense  of  its  importance  and  ditticulty,  braces  up  his  (aiergies  for 
his  task  in  the  humble  but  trustful  temper  of  one  who  deeply 
feels  his  need  of  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Spirit,  who 
dwells  in  the  church. 

‘  For  thousands  of  years,’  ho  o]>scrvos,  ‘  has  medicine  searclied  tlie 
wliolc  field  of  nature  and  mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  diminutive 
body  of  man,  taken  from  the  dust,  and  soon  to  crumble  again  into  dust, 
and  must  at  last  herself  confess,  that  the  extent  of*  what  she  knows,  is 
far  excetnlcd  by  the  amount  of  what  is  and  will  remain  an  enigma  to 
her.  W  ho,  then,  can  feel  confident  of  so  ex])laining  and  anatomically 
dq>icting  the  boily  of  the  Lord,  born  and  perfecting  itself  in  miriu*le, 
extending  through  the  fulness  of  the  ages,  through  time  and  eternity, 
through  heaven  and  earth,  that  everlasting,  mystical  body,  so  that  no 
mystery  shall  remain  ?’ — Preface,  p.  v. 

Miinchmeyer  s  hvochure  also  is  written  in  a  very  earnest  spirit, 
and  is  not  unworthy  of  attention,  although  we  must  protest 
against  the  conclusion  to  which  he  conies,  that  the  ‘  mali  et 
hypocritic’  are  members,  although  dead  ones,  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ.  It  is  true  he  attempts  to  guanl  this  startling 
proposition  from  abuse,  which  we,  for  our  jmrts,  hold  to  1x3 
impossible,  since  the  dogma  itself  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  both  thought  and  language.  We  are  right 
heartily  glad,  however,  to  see  the  subject  discussed  on  all  sides. 

c  look  upon  this  German  ferment  aliout  the  church,  as  a  move¬ 
ment  of  oicumenical  import,  since  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clear  every  day  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  Keformation 
have  their  root  in  the  unsettled  state  in  which  the  lleformors 
left  this  cardinal  (juestion. 

The  sacranienbd  controversy,  on  the  other  liand,  which  now 
agitates  the  Lutheran  iis  it  does  the  Anglican  communion,  is  of 
more  local  interest,  although  it  also  is  not  without  its  more 
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^^eneral  l>oarings.  Dr.  Stier’s  ‘  Holy  Supper’  (‘  Das  heilige  Abeiul- 
luahl.’  Danncn,  1855,  8vo,  pp.  105)  is  merely  a  reprint  of  a 
|H>rtion  of  liis  e.xcellent  work,  ‘The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,’ 
which  is  already  announced  for  tramslation  and  early  publication 
by  the  !ilessrs.  (Marke  of  Edinburgh.  Bi‘sides  this,  we  have 
before  us  tlio  first  volume  of  Dieckhoff’s  ‘  Evangelical  Doctrine 
of  the  Lord’s  Su])per  in  the  Keformaton  Age’  (*  Die  Evan¬ 
gel  i>che  A1  H  inlmahlslehre  im  Ilcformationszeitalter  geschichtlich 
dargestellt.’  Gottingen,  1854,  8vo,  ])p.  (ioO),  which  is  written  in  a 
high  Lutheran  tone.  As  a  contribution,  however,  to  the  history 
(d*  the  Hiiserable  divisions  between  the  Reformers  upon  the 
doctrine,  which  were  so  disastrous  in  their  results,  and  continue 
to  be  so  to  this  dav,  tht^  work  is  not  without  its  value. 

V  ' 

Htae  we  must  stop  for  the  present,  reserving  the  remainder  of 
our  budget  for  a  future  occasion,  as  we  have  already  reached  the 
limits  of  our  sj)aci\  We  cannot,  however,  delay  the  ex})ression 
of  our  unfeigned  })leasure  at  the  commencement  of  a  new'  series 
of  Tischendorf ’s  magnificent  ‘  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,’  hy 
which  that  indefatigable  scholar  lays  the  Christian  world  under 
such  deep  :md  besting  obligation.  These  beautiful  facsimiles  of 
the  uncial  MSS.  of  the  New’  Testament,  and  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old,  art*  juiceless  treasures  w  hich  no  public  libraiy, 
nor  any  j)rivate  one  that  can  afford  them,  ought  to  be  without, 
'riu*  present  volume  (‘  Monumenta  Sacra  Ineditii.’  Nova  Col¬ 
lect  io.  Vol.  1.  Eragmenta  Sacra  Palimpsesta,  sivc  Fragmenta 
«|uum  Novi  turn  Vett*ris  Testamenti,  ex  (juinque  codicibus  (ira'cis 
Paliiupst'stis  anti<|uissimis  nuperrime  in  Oriente  re})ertis,  Addita 
sunt  Fragmenta  rsalmarum  Fa])yracea  et  Fragmenta  Evangclis- 
tariorum  Palimj»sesta  item  Fragmentum  Codicis  Friderico- 
Augustani.  Nunc  jnimum  emit  atque  edidit  A.  F.  C.  Tischeu- 
tlorf,  Phil,  et  Theol.  Dr.,  kc.  Lei})sic,  1855,  4to,  pj).  320)  will 
t'ijually  refresh  the  eyes  of  the  tyj)ograj)hical  amateur  and  the 
Hihlical  scholar.  \\  e  regret  that  we  cannot  now  do  more  than 
announce  its  anxiously  looked  for  appearance. 


Art.  a  II. — J/y  Schools  and  School  masfrrs ;  or,  the  Story  of  my  Edu¬ 
cation,  Hy  1 1  ugh  Milb*r,  Author  of  ‘The  Old  Red  Sandstone,’ 
Edinhurgli :  John.'^tone  A  Hunter.  1854. 

rilE  present  w’ork  is  the  In.story  of  a  man’s  education,  w  ritten  by 
himself.  T  he  successive  incidents  of  a  not  uneventful  life ; 
the  }>arentage,  Iriendsliips,  toils,  recreations,  relationshij^s,  casual 
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meetings,  change  of  Dlnp^  c 

v;ilesceiioe,  are  all  reganlej  as  ■‘‘•'^kuess,  con- 

i-nnng  a  part  of  tht^  lifj^,o;^l  ti>e  character’  ami 

aftec  ions  atta.ne.l  niatiirin-.  "‘telloet  aiul 

which  from  time  to  timo'^evm.f  •  /i  volume  a  <Iiarv,  in 

with  pai-allel  ami  c.,i.teinporaii,mus^eL  /^coiled, 

spect,  111  which  the  ripe  judgment  passes  '■  vetro- 

«l..ch  have  inipino-ed  oi,  the  1  fe  r""''' 

place  and  value.  Then  it  is  the  i^rt  «»«1* 

and  the  authors  jiowers  of  iiieniorv  ensnm  ‘^''’"‘‘■‘'7  ’"hid  ; 
found  ,n  the  recollection  of  lon-r  J'”'"'' f**  accuracy  not  often 

.  Ir-  Ungl. -Miller  is  ver;°;h mtliar  i,f7% 
t  iiAs  hecome  a  household  word  •  ts^  1*  “*  ■'Scotland 

I  cfore  the  public  in  many  characteiN  n  ""'''  ‘■'l>]«  a'ed 

and  l^cgends  of  the  Xortlf  and  nf  (I  ’iT  1  '‘-“ratni' of  •  Tale.s 
tiwcisialist,  and  especiallv'as  tlm  1  .r'*  ‘'on- 

0  her  most  recondite departinenm  Til  !’ 

'I'e  faculties  of  original  d’isiov'irv  Ti,Tof‘'‘“"'', 

'^uch  a  hook  written  bv  suclii  .  ^  ‘'■.vjiosition. 

T""  "‘«tructive,  and  it  w  li  1  7  ‘•‘I'vnvi.se 

a  hteraiy  work  it  mL  ;  '  L  i  interesting 

nan-ative  skill  disjilayed  ei)icialil‘^-‘"i'!  ‘‘  and  the 

lotaihs,  j-en-lers  the  vohmiT  7  Ti"*' ‘ Inindlim  of 
'‘•’"■•'ver,  lies  deeper.  It  is  r  hn«ate.st  nmiif 

"oith  and  shows  throimhoiit  tl'i  ^  *^1  '‘"'n  nioral 

andtT  ‘[‘v  judgments  of 

addivrii  "orkimr  ,,1011’  "‘■‘"’-'.■  ‘".'•vpendence, 

Popularit'y  is"wd| '  a'ttcslc'll  bTThT'/^'''?''''''  ’•  ''^Sd 

P  pnidishod  in  the  columns^ of  H  'f\r-  living  hemi 

bT;?': ofTfew  InoiTtl  s  '‘-‘-s’  newspaperrit  ha.s 

" ''ic  cirmdattn." It'ls “''■''‘iSpa'tT-^T.r 

[han  a  dia.y,  Th^lifcpJ  Icvea/e.Tt"  t?*"  '■'^‘'■"»J"'ct 

r ‘-Si  "1 

“  •j’^rent  as  those  vi.sible  i,  ,T''V7"‘".  "’e*c-  as 

1  ’.  '■”*  din  contrarv  as  it  !«  ^  'J®'cal  and  intellectual  growth  • 
1-as.sed  thi4;T  'I  ^‘'*d.or  himsdhaf  lr 

j"w.  i„.  .-w„  IS 

VOL.  IX.  and  IS  qualified  accurately  to 
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weigh  the  events  which  he  had  to  value  and  record.  The  ditter- 
ence  is  great  and  obvious.  In  the  one  case  the  lite  might  ]»e 
represented,  pictorially,  by  a  series  ot  views,  each  taken  i’rom  a 
diti’erent  point  and  at  aditterent  time ;  in  the  other,  by  one  grand 
picture,  which  should  assign  to  each  particular  incident  its  due 
magnitude  and  prominence  in  the  representation  of  the  life. 
Eilht.*r  form  of  narrative  may  be  very  instnictive,  ami  each  may 
have  its  peculiar  advantages.  When  the  events  of  each  day  are 
written  with  the  retiections  which  at  the  time  they  suggested,  we 
have  a  double  chronological  record — one  of  the  extenial,  the 
other  of  the  internal  life  ;  but  the  naiTative  is  not  a  work  of  art, 
in  so  fi\r  lus  it  <loes  not  supply  the  unity  by  which  the  whole  is  to 
\jQ  reconciled  imd  understood.  On  the  other  haml,  wlien  a 
matured  and  cultivated  mind  has  undertaken,  through  meiiKuy, 
with  whatever  aid  of  supplemental  materials,  to  record  its  w  hole 
pa.^t  experience,  pa.^sing  judgment  or  making  retiections  suc- 
ccKsivcdy  on  each  more  important  act  or  incident,  the  narrative 
may,  especiiUly  if  bti.sed  on  a  large  and  various  experience,  have 
all  the  interest  of  a  romance ;  from  the  most  common  form  of 
which  it  will  ilitVer  chietly  in  the  facts  of  the  story  being  taken 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  from  one  life,  not  selected  and 
rearranged  from  manu ;  and  in  its  containing,  for  the  sake  of 
their  moral  value,  things  which  the  mere  novelist  would  have 
rejecteil  ius  needless  complications  or  encumbrances.  Thus,  even 
in  autobiograjdiy  of  the  kind  before  us,  there  is  great  room  for 
iirt ;  and  the  narrative  opens  with  all  the  interest  of  a  novel : — 

‘  UatluT  more  tlam  eighty  years  ago  a  stout  little  hoy,  in  his  sixth 
or  Siwenth  year,  was  despatched  from  an  old-fashitHH?d  farm-hoii.<e  in 
the  iipjKT  pjirt  of  the  p;unsh  of  Cromarty  to  drown  a  litter  of  puppies 
in  an  iuljiveent  pond.  The  commission  seemed  to  lx*  not  in  the  least 
congenial.  He  sat  down  beside  the  pool  and  began  to  ery  over  his 
ehargi*;  and,  linally,  after  wasting  much  time  in  a  jiaroxysm  of  inde¬ 
cision  and  sorrow,  instead  of  committing  the  puj)j)ies  to  the  w’ater,  he 
tuckeil  them  up  in  his  little  kilt,  and  set  out  by  a  blind  pathway 
which  went  winding  through  the  stunted  heath  of  the  dreaiy  ^liU)lbuoy 
Common,  in  a  din^tion  o]>posite  to  that  of  the  farm-house — his  home 
for  the  two  previous  twelvemonths.  After  some  doubtful  wandering 
on  the  waste,  he  succeeded  in  i\‘aching,  Ix'fore  nightfall,  the  neigli- 
bouring  sea-]s^rt  town,  and  presenting  himself,  laden  with  his  charge, 
at  his  mother  s  door,  d'he  j)oor  w'oman — a  sailor's  widow,  in  very 
humble  eircumstanci's— raised  her  hands  in  astonishment:  “Oh,  my 
unlucky  Ixy !”  she  exclaime<l,  “  what’s  this  ?  What  brings  you  here:” 
“  The  little  doggies,  mither,”  said  the  boy;  “1  couldna  "drown  the 
little  dt)ggii*s ;  and  1  took  them  to  you.”  What  afterw  ards  befell  “  the 
little  doggies,”  1  know  not;  but  trivial  as  the  incident  may  seem,  it 
exercised  a  markt^l  iidhience  on  the  cii*eumstanees  and  destiny  of  at 
least  two  generations  of  creatures  higher  in  the  scale  than  themselves. 
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The  boy,  ivs  he  stubbonily  refu-^ed  to  return  to  the  farin-house,  hiul  to 
l»e  sent  on  shipboard,  aij^vably  to  his  wish,  as  a  cabin  boy ;  and  the 
writer  of  these  eliaj)ters  was  born,  in  consequence,  a  sailor’s  son,  and 
was  rendered,  as  early  as  his  lifth  year,  nniinly  dependcTit  for  his  su)>port 
on  the  sedulously-plied  but  indilferently  remunerated  labours  of  his 
onlv  surviving  ])arent  at  tlic  time,  a  sailor’s  widow.’ — pp.  1-2. 


We  have  now^  to  learn  soinetliing  of  the  processes  of  growth 
and  discipline  l)y  which  the  boy  bom  into  these  circumstances 
became  such  a  man  as  we  find  him.  What  powers,  cajmeities, 
and  tendencies,  he  brought  witli  him  into  this  world,  winch  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  himself,  not  held  in  common  with 
other  men,  we  sliall  not  attempt  to  inquire.  Such  an  impiiiy, 
within  our  present  limits,  could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result, 
and  we  shall  best  profit  by  the  lesson  tiuight  in  this  volume,  if 
we  consider  of  not  the  original  elements  of  character  in  which 
Mr.  Miller  differed,  but  those  chiefiy  which  he  shared  with  our¬ 


selves. 

The  interesting  sketches  of  the  author’s  ancestry,  which  the 
first  chapter  contains,  we  must  pass  over  almost  wdthout  remark. 
They  suggest  matter  for  refiection,  and  well  illustrate  how  deep 
and  permanent,  and  of  how  great  ultimate  results  on  the  cha¬ 
racter,  are  some  of  the  impressions  made  in  infancy.  Even  for 
a  seaman  the  father’s  life  had  been  one  of  much  adventure ; 
and  some  of  the  stirring  scenes  which  he  described  to  the  child, 
or  within  liis  hearing,  were  tenaciously  remembered.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  much  energy  and  firmness,  and  was  of  a 
temper  so  equable,  that  his  wife  only  once  saw  him  angr}',  when 
it  was  the  anger  of  a  strong  and  dominant  nature.  During 
‘  long  Indian  and  Chinese  voyages’  he  learned  to  write ;  and, 
under  the  instruction  of  a  ‘warm-hearted  though  reckless  Irish- 
man  he  was  (qualified  to  ‘  take  the  reckoning’  and  ‘  keep  a  log¬ 
book,’  and  formed  a  taste  for  reading.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  strength  and  daring.  Driven  to  mutiny  against  an  over¬ 
bearing  and  capricicnis  captain,  he  had  been  pressed  into  the  king’s 
8er\ice,  and,  among  a  crew  of  five  hundred,  was  the  strongest  man 
on  board.  But  ‘  tlie  country  had  borrowed  his  services  without 
consulting  his  will,’  and  lie  seems  to  have  reclaimed  them  on  his 
own  lx*half,  without  first  asking  leave.  As  an  instance  of  his 
promptitude  and  self-possession,  it  is  mentioned  that  when  sleep- 
mg  in  his  lioat,  which  was  moored  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  huge  tiger  hanging  on 
the  gunwale,  when  with  one  of  the  lioat’s  footspars  lie  effectually 
repelled  the  attack.  ‘  When  not  much  turned  of  thirty,  the  sailor 
returned  to  his  native  town,  with  money  enough,  hardly  earned, 
‘}nd  carefully  kept,  to  buy  a  fine  large  sloop,  with  which  he  engaged 
m  the  coasting  trade  ;  and  shortly  after  he  married  his  cousin’s 
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(iaughtor/  whose  lite  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  hushands  dangers. 
Ouct\  in  her  presence,  he  had,  at  great  risk,  saved  from  drowning, 
beside  the  pier  of  Cromarty,  one  of  his  men,  and  this  shock,  from 
which  she  never  recovered,  was  followed,  at  the  inteiwal  of  twelve- 
months,  by  a  second,  which  prove«l  fatal — the  false  news,  foolishly 
told  her,  of  her  husbaiurs  missing  sloop  having  hrllen  a  prize  to 
French  j)rivateers. 

Escaping  when  his  sloop  the  ‘  Friendship  was  wrecked  on  the 
bar  of  Findhorn,  the  stout  skipper,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  soon 
accpiiivd  a  new  sloop,  and  was  again  married.  ‘  There  was  a  very 
considerable  dis]^!!}' between  their  ages, — the  master  wastorty- 
four,  and  his  wife  only  eigldeen, — but  never  was  there  a  haj)pier 
marriage.  The  voung  wife  was  simple,  confiding,  and  aftectioiiate  ; 
and  the  master  of  a  soft  and  genial  nature,  with  a  large  amount 
of  buoyant  humour  about  him;  strong,  reliable,  and  gentle; 
altogether  such  a  companion  as  might  be  expected  to  make  home 
joymis.  ‘I  was  born,  the  first  child  of  this  marriage,  on  the 
10th  day  of  October,  1802,  in  the  low  long  house  (in  Cromarty), 
built  by  my  gi*eat  gramlfitther  the  buccaneer.  My  memory 
awoke  early.  I  have  recolh*ot ions  which  date  several  months  eiv 
the  completion  of  my  third  year ;  but,  like  those  ol  the  golden 
age  of  the  world,  they  are  chiefly  of  a  mythological  character.’ 

Here  follow  boyish  recollections  of  the  bright  gleams  of  joy  by 
th(‘  fireside,  when  the  husband  and  the  father  came  home; 
studies  of  ships  in  the  offing,  and  the  recognition  of  his  fathers, 
bv  ‘  the  two  slim  stripes  of  white  which  ran  along  her  sides ; 
golden  memories,  too,  of  splendid  toys,  brought  with  him,  to  be 
soon  broken  with  infinite  delight,  and  it  may  be  not  without 
much  profit  to  the  child,  who  took  all  to  pieces  in  the  disap¬ 
pointed  hope  of  finding  something  curious  within.  ‘  But  there 
was  a  time  of  sterner  memories  at  hand."  The  father’s  last  letter 
to  his  wife  w  as  written  from  Peterhead  on  the  ffth  of  November, 
1807  ;  and  the  ilay  after  a  fatal  tempest  arose  and  the  master  and 
his  crew  were  never  more  heard  of.  As  y'et  there  w’ere  no  fore¬ 
bodings  in  his  (hvelling ;  the  letter  had  just  been  received,  and 
his  wife  was  sitting  on  the  following  evening  be.side  the  fire, 
when  the  author  was  sent  to  shut  the  door,  and  ex|)erienced  the 
following  apparition — 

‘\V  hat  lt)llo\v.s  must  be  regarded  as  simplv  the  recollection,  though 
a  very  vivid  one.  of  a  hoy  who  had  completed  his  fifth  year  only  a 
mouth  Wforo.  Ihiy  had  not  wholly  disap[>earod,  hut  it  was  last  posting 
on  to  night,  ami  a  grey  haze  spread  a  neutral  tint  of  dimness  oyer 
every  mon'  distant  ohjoct,  hut  left  the  nearer  ones  comparatively  dis¬ 
tinct,  when  1  saw  at  the  open  door,  within  less  than  a  yiml  ot  my 
hri’.ast,  as  plainly  as  i‘ver  I  saw  anything,  a  dissevered  hand  and  ann 
stretched  towards  me.  Hand  aiul  arm  w*ere  apparently  those  ot 
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female :  they  hore  a  livid  and  sodden  appearance ;  and  directly  front¬ 
ing  me,  where  the  body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only  blank 
transparent  space,  through  which  I  could  see  the  dim  forms  of  the 

objtTts  beyond . Then  followed  a  dreary  season,  on  wliich  I 

still  look  back  in  memory,  as  on  a  prospect  which,  sunshiny  andspm'k- 
ling  for  a  time,  has  become  suddenly  envelo|H.*d  in  cloud  and  storm.  1 
remember  my  mother’s  long  fits  of  wcei>ing,  and  the  general  gloom  of 
the  widowed  household ;  and  how,  after  she  had  sent  my  two  little 
sisters  to  bed, — for  such  had  been  the  increase  of  the  family, — and  her 
hands  were  set  free  for  the  evening,  she  used  to  set  up  late  at  night, 
engaged  as  a  seamstress,  in  making  pieces  of  dress  for  such  of  the 
neighbours  as  chose  to  employ  her.  ...  I  remember  I  used  to  go 
wandering  disconsolately  about  the  harbour  at  this  sea.son,  to  examine 
the  vessels  which  had  come  in  during  the  night ;  and  that  1  oftener 
than  once  set  my  mother  a  crying,  by  asking  her  why  the  shipmasters 
who,  when  my  father  was  alive,  used  to  stroke  my  lu‘ad,  and  slip  hidf- 
|)ence  into  my  pockets,  never  now  took  any  notice  of  me,  or  gave  me 
anything!  ....  13ut  months  and  years  passed  by,  and  the  white 
stripes  and  the  square  topsails  I  never  saw.’ — pj).  2d,  21. 

The  fatherless  boy  had  the  rare  hap})iness  of  finding,  in  his  two 
matenial  uncles,  those  who  gladly  admitted  and  dutifully  dis¬ 
charged  the  high  claims  on  their  sympathy  and  guidance 
which  this  great  calamity  sanctioned.  They  were  both  men  of 
the  strictest  integrity.  The  elder  uncle  James,  a  har  ness  maker, 
is  remembered  as  liaving  ‘  a  clear  head,  much  native  sagacity,  a 
singularly  retentive  memory,  and  gi’eat  thirst  for  information.' 
He  was  a  keen  local  anticjuary;  fond  of  traditionary  lore ;  and  of 
such  reputation  for  wisdom,  that  liis  advice  was  often  sought  by 
the  neighbours;  ‘and  the  counsel  given  was  always  shrewd  and 
honest.'  ‘  I  never  knew  a  man  more  entirely  just  in  his  dealings 
than  uncle  James,  or  who  regarded  every  species  of  meanness 
with  a  more  thorough  contempt.'  ‘  i\ly  uncle  Alexander  wiis  of 
a  different  cast  from  liis  brother  both  in  intellect  and  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  and  his  religious  feelings,  though  quiet  and  unobtrusive, 
were  perhaps  more  deep.  James  was  somewhat  of  a  humorist 
and  fond  of  a  good  joke.  Alexander  was  grave  and  seriou.s,  and 
never,  save  on  one  solitary  occasion,  did  I  know  him  even  attempt 
a  jest.'  After  having  acquired  the  trade  of  a  cartwri^dit,  he 
entered  the  navy,  ‘  and  during  the  eventful  period  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  the  peace  of 
bS02,  there  was  little  either  suffered  or  achieved  by  his  country¬ 
men,  in  which  he  had  not  a  share.  He  sailed  with  Nelson  ; 
WTtnes.sed  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore;  fought  under  Admiral 
Huncau  at  Camperdown,  and  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  at  Loch 
Swilley ;  assisted  in  capturing  the  ‘  Genereux'  and  ‘  Guillaume 
Tell,  tw'o  French  ships  of  the  line  ;  was  one  of  ihe  seamen  who,  in 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  w’ere  drafted  out  of  Lord  Keith's  deet  to 
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.‘-ii])ply  the  lack  of  artillerymen  hi  the  army  of  Sir  Ralph 
Ahercromhy;  had  a  share  in  the  dangers  and  glor\'  of  the  land¬ 
ing  in  Egypt;  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  the  VStli  ^larch,  and 
in  that  udiich  deprived  our  country  of  one  of  her  most  pojiular 
gent‘rals.  Ho  served,  too,  at  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  And  then, 
as  he  succeeded  in  procuring  his  discharge  during  the  short 
peace  of  1802,  he  returned  home  with  a  small  sum  of  hardly 
eanu'd  juize-money,  heartily  sick  of  war  and  bloodshed.  I  was 
aske<l  not  long  ago  by  one  of  his  few  surv  iving  comrades,  whether 
my  uncle  had  ever  told  me  that  their  gun  w  as  the  tii*st  landed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  first  dragged  up  the  sandbank  immediately  over 
the  beach,  aiul  how’  hot  it  grow  under  their  hands,  as,  'with  a 
rapidity  unsur|)assed  along  the  line,  they  poured  out  in  thick 
succession  its  iron  discharges  u]>on  the  enemy.  I  had  to  rejdy 
in  the  negative.  All  my  uncle’s  narratives  were  of  wdiat  he  had 
sceny  not  of  what  he  liad  done.'  ‘  He  had  not  his  brother’s 
tiueiicy  of  s[)c*ech  ;  but  his  narratives  of  what  he  had  seen  were 
singularly  truthful  and  graphic ;  and  his  description  of  foreign 
plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  aspect  of  the  distant  regions 
which  he  had  visited,  had  all  the  careful  minuteness  of  those  of 
a  Dam  pier.  He  had  a  decided  turn  for  natural  history.  My  col¬ 
lection  contains  a  murex,  not  unfretpient  in  the  Mediteminean, 
which  he  found  time  enough  to  transfer,  during  the  heat  of  the 
laiuling  in  Egypt,  from  tlie  beach  to  his  pocket ;  and  the  first 
ammonite  I  ever  saw'  w’as  a  s])ecimen,  which  1  still  retain,  that 
he  bn)ught  homo  with  him  from  one  of  the  basic  deposits  of 
Englainl.' 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  this  naturalist  that  the  author 
received  his  earliest  lessons  on  the  wonders  of  the  shore ;  and 
the  direction  of  his  later  ]>roductive  pui’suits  may  hav(‘  been  in 
gnjat  part  detormineil  by  this  un(‘c|ual  companionship.  Mr. 
.Miller’s  mature  judgment  on  the  chai*acter  of  his  elder  uncle, 
dames  Wright,  has  l>een  solemnly  expressed  in  the  inscription 
which  he  wrote  with  his  own  chisel  on  a  monumental  stone,  as 
that  of  *  an  hone.st,  w'arm-hearted  man,  who  had  the  happiness 
of  living  without  reproiich,  and  of  dying  without  fear.' 

The  author’s  literary  education  began  with  the  ‘signi>osts’  of 
Cromarty;  by  the  spontaneous  study  of  which  he  became  familiar 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Before  his  father’s  death  he 
h:vl  been  sent  to  a  ilame’s  school  where  he  was  taught  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  letters  in  the  old  Scotch  fashion  to  such  effect  ‘  that 
still  when  I  attempt  sp«‘lling  a  word  aloud,  wdiich  is  not  often, — 
for  1  find  the  process  a  perilous  one,  the  aas  and  cc's,  and  nlis 
;uid  i>f  n’s,  return  upmi  me,  and  I  have  to  translate  them  with  no 
little  hesitation  as  I  go  along  into  the  more  modi.sh  sounds. 

‘  During  my  sixth  year  I  sjujlt  my  way  under  the  dame,  through 
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the  shorter  Catechism,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  New  Testament, 
and  then  entered  upon  her  highest  fonn  as  a  member  of  the 
Bible  class:  but  all  the  while  the  process  of  acquiring  leaniing 
had  been  a  dark  one,  which  I  slowly  mastered  in  humble  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  awful  wisdom  of  the  schoolmistress,  not  knowing 
whither  it  tended ;  when  at  once  my  mind  awoke  to  the  mean- 
ini?  of  that  most  delightful  of  all  narratives — the  story  of  Joseph. 
Wjis  there  ever  such  a  discovery  made  before  !  I  actually  found 
out  for  myself,  that  the  art  of  reading  is  the  art  of  finding  stories 
in  books ;  and  from  that  moment  reading  became  one  of  the 
mast  delightful  of  amusements.'  The  stories  of  Samson  and  the 
Philistines,  of  David  and  Goliath,  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  followed 
that  of  Joseph.  Then  came  the  stories  and  ])arables  of  the 
New  Testament.  Next  the  contents  of  a  library  of  his  own — a 
‘  box  of  birch-bark  about  nine  inches  square,  large  enough  to 
contain  a  great  many  immortal  works — Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
and  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  and  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  and  Blue 
Beard,  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  several  others  of  resem¬ 
bling  character.'  For  ‘  those  intolerable  nuisances,  the  useful- 
knowledge  books,  had  not  yet  arisen,  like  tenebrious  stars,  on  the 
educational  horizon.'  So  he  passed  on,  naturally,  to  Homer,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Ambrose 
on  Angels,  the  ‘  judgment  chapter'  in  Howie's  Scotch  Worthies, 
Bvtou's  Narrative,  and  the  Adventures  of  Philip  Quarll,  mth 
other  voyages  and  adventures,  including  the  first  volume  of 
Cook’s,  which  he  found  among  his  father's  books ;  the  collec¬ 
tion  also  containing,  what  proved  great  treasures  to  the  boy, 
the  Voyages  of  Anson,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Dampier;  and 
volumes  of  solid  theology,  sucli  as  Flavel's  works,  Heni’y's 
Commentary,  Naphtali,  tlie  Cloud  of  Witnes.ses,  and  the  Hind 
let  Loose,  to  be  grappled  wdth  long  aftenvards. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  twelvemonth  the  boy  exchanged  the 
dame  for  the  grammar  school  of  the  parish,  then  taught  by  a 
scholarly  and  honest  man,  wrho  discovered,  in  a  class  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  boys,  this  pupil's  ability  and  promise,  at  a 
time  when  he  seems  to  have  been  far  from  a  diligent  scholar,  and 
ailvised  that  he  should  Ix^  transferred  from  the  English  to  the 
Latin  form.  For  a  day  or  two  he  laboured  with  tolerable  dili¬ 
gence  at  the  ‘  Rudiments,'  but  finding  the  niles  and  inflections 
unintelligible,  and  the  book  altogether  the  dullest  he  had  ever 
^u,  the  boy’s  attention  and  industry  soon  flagged,  and  he 
found  himself  the  lowest  of  those  who  formed  what  the  master 
had  come  to  designate  the  ‘  heavy  clasa'  He  made  a  better 
appearance  in  translating,  however,  than  he  deserved  ;  his  sin- 
gulai'ly  good  memory  enabling  him  to  repeat,  nearly  verbatim. 
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tlie  rendering  into  English  of  the  day^s  lesson,  which  the  master, 
‘good  simple  man  that  he  was,'  gave  on  the  meeting  of  the 
school  each  morning.  With  all  his  carelessness  he  was  plainly 
a  favourite  with  the  master,  who  used  to  address  to  him  ohser- 
vations  on  the  English  lessons,  such  as,  ‘  That,  sir,  is  a  good 
paper,  it's  an  Addison ‘That  is  one  of  Steele's,  sir ;'  and  took 
the  pains  of  carefully  criticizing  a  stray  ‘  Poem  on  Care,'  which 
ho  found  inscribed  in  the  copy-book,  pointing  out  faults  of  spell- 
ing,  grammar,  and  j)unctuation,  but  generously  telling  the  young 
author  ‘  the  general  sense  of  the  piece  is  good — very  good, 
indeetl,  sir ;'  mid  adding,  with  a  grim  smile,  ‘  CarCy  sir,  is,  I  dare 
say,  as  you  remark,  a  veiy  bad  thing  ;  but  you  may  safely  bestow 
a  little  more  of  it  on  yom*  spelling  and  your  grammar.' 

Leaving  the  ])iu  ish  school  and  this  kind  good  man,  who  was, 
apparently,  for  the  majority  of  liis  pupils,  not  an  efficient  teiicher, 
our  hero  was  entered  at  a  subscription  school  recently  established 
by  some  of  the  wealthier  tradesmen  of  the  tow  n ;  and  cmne 
under  the  authority  of  the  third  schoolmaster  who  held  office 
there  ;  described  as  ‘  a  person  of  high  if  not  very  consistent  reli¬ 
gious  profession,  w’ho  Wiis  always  getting  into  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  always  courting,  though  wdth  but  little  success,  wealthy 
ladies,  w’ho,  according  to  the  poet,  had  “  acres  of  charms." '  The 
new  master,  who  appears  never  to  have  wmn  the  respect  of  the 
lioys,  had  wit  enough  to  see  the  author's  dominant  inHuence  iu 
the  school,  and  set  himself  to  discover  its  grounds.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  ‘copy-book'  disclosed  ‘  deplorably  scrabbled  couplets 
and  stiinzas,  blent  with  occasional  remarks  in  rude  prose,  that 
dealt  chietiy  w  itli  natural  phenomena.'  Deeming  these  borrowed, 
not  invented,  the  master  required  a  poem  ‘  on  the  dancing  school 
ball' — to  come  otlf  next  wx‘ek  at  Cromarty.  The  poem  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  for  a  time  the  boy  w’as  rather  a  favourite  with  the 
lUiisUu*.  ‘  I  had  become,  how  ever,  a  wild  insubordinate  boy,  and 
the  only  school  in  which  I  could  properly  be  taught  was  that 
w'oiid-wiile  scliool  wiiich  aw'aited  me,  in  which  toil  and  hardship 
are  the  severe  but  noble  teachers.  I  got  into  sad  scrapes.'  The 
final  quarrel  with  the  master,  which  led  to  a  tough  wrestling- 
match  between  them  on  the  school  door,  in  wiiich  the  pupil  was 
at  last  thrown  and  cruelly  beaten,  and  ended  in  our  hero  taking 
Ins  cap  ort  the  })in  and  marching  straight  out  of  school — thus 
leaving  for  ever  schools  and  sclioolmasters  of  that  sort — origi¬ 
nated  in  the  h‘ssons  ol  the  simple  dame  who  W’as  his  first  teacher, 
and  whoso  intiuence  on  his  utterance  was  still  so  predominant 
as  to  prevent  him  from  spelling  ‘aw’ful*  itccording  to  the  masters 
rei|uirements,  lie  left,  however,  not  unavenged,  having  wTitten 
aud  put  in  circulation  in  the  school  and  town  a  very  clever  and 
sufficiently  severe  metrical  satire  on  his  antagonist. 
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Having  thus  ended  his  attendance  at  school,  and  declining 
finnly  to  pursue  such  studies  farther  at  College  as  his  uncle  had 
wish^  that  he  should,  and  had  undertaken  to  provide  the  means 
of  his  doing,  the  author  had  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  life  of 
manual  labour  ;  ‘  but  never  yet  was  there  a  half-grown  lad  less 
willing  to  take  up  the  man  and  lay  tlown  the  boy.’  It  was 
decided  that  he  should  be  a  mason  ;  and  he  was  bound  for  three 
years  an  apprentice  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  maternal  aunts, 
who  was  of  that  trade,  and  who  usually  kept  an  apprentice  or 
two,  and  employed  a  few  journeymen.  His  thoughts  in  the 
retrospect  are  widely  ditferent  from  those  w  hich,  in  the  prospect, 
clouded  his  future  life.  After  the  experiences  of  the  ‘  school  in 
which  honest  labour  is  the  teacher,’  he  judged  it  ‘  the  best  and 
noblest  of  all — save  the  Christian  one  one  ‘  in  w  hich  the  ability 
of  being  useful  is  imparted,  and  the  spirit  of  independence 
communicated,  and  the  habit  of  persevering  effort  accpiired ; 
and  which  is  more  moral  than  the  schools  in  which  only 
philosophy  is  taught,  and  greatly  more  happy  than  the  schools 
which  profess  to  teach  only  the  art  of  enjoyment.  Noble,  upright, 
self-relying  toil !  Who  that  knows  thy  solid  w’orth  and  value 
would  be  Jishamed  of  thy  hard  hands,  and  thy  soiled  vestments, 
and  thy  obscure  tasks, — thy  humble  cottage,  and  hard  couch, 
and  homely  fare  ?’  .  .  .  ‘  But  I  little  thought  of  the  excellence 
of  thy  character  and  of  thy  teachings,  w  hen,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
I  set  out  about  this  time,  on  a  moniing  of  spring,  to  take  my 
first  lesson  from  thee  in  a  sandstone  quarry.’ 

Before  following  our  author  into  the  busy  life  which  he  entered 
when  he  left  school,  let  us  in  a  few  sentences  advert  to  some  of 
the  preparatory  training  wdiich  his  narrative  relates.  He  was 
come  of  a  strong-bodied  race  ;  few  boys  of  his  height,  he  tells  us, 
could  boat  him  in  wrestling ;  and  his  later  indications  confirm 
the  inference  that  he  was  a  well-built,  broad-chested,  robust 
youth.  Then  he  had  been  early  inured  to  dangers,  fatigues, 
exposures ;  courage,  perseverance,  activity,  love  of  adventure, 
had  been  the  plain  characters  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  presumed 
grounds  of  his  influence  'with  his  schoolfellows.  Long  frequent 
rambles  among  the  sea-rocks  and  in  the  woods  ;  a  ^vild,  romantic 
life  in  the  caves  of  the  old  coast  line,  where  he  and  his  favourite 
companions  spent  many  an  hour,  cooking  their  dinner  of  potatoes 
and  shell-fish,  with  such  various  dessert  of  wild  fruits  as  the 
clifts  yielded  ;  building  extensive  fortifications  of  tuif ;  setting  up 
armies  of  shells,  and  illustrating  tactics  on  the  sands ;  cutting, 
along  with  an  old  soldier,  a  path  by  which  a  coveted  liitherto 
inaccessible  fishing  stance  on  the  overhanging  cliff  might  be 
reached ;  recovering,  by  force  or  stratagem,  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  the  unduly  'withheld  accustomed  tribute  of  peats  from 
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the  [>afesing  boats ;  even,  on  one  occasion,  but  on  one  only,  aiul 
that  sorely  repented  of,  robbing  an  orchard  ;  such  are  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  history  of  his  earlier  years,  during  which  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance  was  nurtured.  More  important  than  any  of 
these,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  pursuits  of  his  life,  must  be 
reckoned  his  walks  on  the  sea-shore  with  his  uncle  the  naturalist, 
where  he  tirst  learned  to  observ^e  and  be  interested  in  its  endless, 
various,  and  beautiful,  productions.  A  mere  boy,  w^e  tind  him 
observing  rock  fnigments,  w  atching  insects,  collecting  fossils ;  yet 
the  peculiar  direction  of  his  investigations  w^as  determined,  he 
tells  us,  by  his  irksome  daily  tiisks.  ‘  It  was  the  necessity 
w’liich  made  me  a  quarrier  that  taught  me  to  be  a  geologist.' 
Then  his  strongly  marked  nationality,  one  of  the  most  constant 
and  noticeable  elements  of  his  writings,  w  as  very  early  implanted. 

‘  I  first  became  thoroughly  a  Scot,'  he  tells  us,  ‘  some  time  in  my 
tenth  year;  and  the  consciousness  of  country  has  remained 
tolerably  strong  wdthin  me  ever  since.'  To  the  story  of  Wallace, 
the  Ciiiardian  of  Scotland,  as  told  by  Blind  Harry,  the  old 
minstrel,  the  author  ascribes  his  earliest  experiences  of  this 
passion.  In  these  burning  narratives,  too,  his  early  developed 
fjveulty  of  story-telling  seems  to  have  found  its  first  materials. 
Such  was  his  facility  and  exuberance  of  invention,  that  he  men¬ 
tions  it  to  have  been  quite  usual  w  hen  w  alking  w  ith  his  favourite 
cousin  (loorge,  to  make  the  story  co-extensive  with  the  journey, 
though  that  should  be  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  miles  in  length. 
But  we  are  reminded  that  our  limits  are  already  passed ;  and  that 
a  few  sentences  must  contain  wdiat  remains  to  be  told. 

Most  manfully  he  did  the  work  wliich  he  had  undertaken. 
Tin  ough  all  hardships  and  temptations  of  general  compaiiion- 
shij),  he  resolutely  kept  his  way ;  submitting  neither  to  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  iiissi})ation  nor  to  the  tyranny  of  his  fellow'-workmen. 
He  thoroughly  mastered  his  business.  On  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  iluring  Ids  apprentices!  ip,  while  engaged  in  dyke  building, 
with  stones  w’et  and  dirty,  he  tells  us,  ‘Thave  had  all  my  lingers 
CKvdng  bh>od  at  once ;  and  those  w’ho  think  that  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  labour  protracted  throughout  a  long  day  can  be  other 
tlian  torture,  w'ould  do  well  to  try.'  The  man  wdio  has  uncom¬ 
plainingly  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  is  not  likely  to  be  easily 
ili verted  from  his  purpose. 

According  to  the  usage  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  mason-work 
is  discontinued  from  about  ^lichaelmas  until  spring.  This  gave 
ample  lime  for  reading,  which  our  author  turned  to  good  accoiuit. 
He  used  to  w  rite  much,  too,  in  prose  and  in  verse  ;  and  w’ould  sit 
for  long  hours  meditating  or  composing  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
comfortless  loft. 

His  favourite  reading  seems  to  have  been  in  the  eailier  and 
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classical  poets,  in  books  of  travel,  and  in  the  older  divines ; 
from  which,  with  the  Bible,  he  acquired  that  pure  and 
viijorous  style  which  is  now  so  rare  a  possession  ;  and  what 
he  once  read  he  never  forgot.  During  fifteen  years  spent 
in  stone-cutting  ho  had  good  op])ortunities  of  observing  the  con¬ 
dition  and  habits  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  many  of  his  remarks 
relating  to  these  are  very  sagacious  and  instructive.  His  health 
had  siirtered  seriously,  and  his  life  even  had  been  endangered  by 
the  malady  which  to  stone-cutters  proves  so  fatal,  that  but  a  very 
few  of  them  outlive  their  forty-fifth  year.  He  had  resolved  to  bo 
independent  by  means  of  his  trade;  thus  avoiding  the  error 
which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  gifted  men ;  and  so  well 
had  he  kept  his  resolution,  that  he  ^  never  incurred  pecuniary 
obligation,  and  never  spent  a  shilling  for  which  he  had 
not  lii*st  laboured.'  He  was  already  thirty-two  when  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  accountant  in  a  Branch  Bank  in  his  native  town 
delivered  him  from  manual  labour,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to 
fulfil  a  marriage  engagement  which  had  a  very  romantic  origin, 
and,  so  tar  as  can  bo  judged,  a  very  happy  issue.  When  the 
Church  controversy,  which  has  since  become  so  important  in 
its  results  for  Scotland,  was  reaching  its  climax,  the  Cromarty 
Bank  accountant  wrote  and  published  a  very  masterly  letter  to 
Lord  Brougham,  on  his  judgment  in  the  Auchterader  case, 
which  excited  such  notice  as  led  to  its  author  being  offered  the 
editorship  of  the  ‘  Witness'  newspaper,  then  in  contemydation,  an 
office  wdiich  he  still  holds.  Tlius,  as  he  truly  writes,  ‘  Man  being 
what  he  is,  1  fear  an  ability  of  efficient  squabbling  is  a  greatly 
more  marketable  one  than  any  ability  whatever  of  extending  the 
lx)undaries  of  natural  science;'  wdiich  yet  remains  the  high 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  from  which  great  results  are  still  to  be 
hopoil. 

How  he  was  taught  that  the  true  central  sun  of  the  Christian 
system  is  the  ‘  Word  made  Flesh,  apyireciated  not  as  a  doctrine — 
w'hich  is  a  mere  abstraction,  but  as  a  JJivine  Person,' — how  he 
found  W’ithin  the  little  towui  of  Cromarty  and  its  neighbourhood 
the  materials  at  once  of  geological  and  of  moral  study, — how  by 
diligence,  fidelity  to  Nature,  and  yiatient  hope,  ho  has  inscribed 
for  himself  a  name  and  a  monument  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  his  native  region  ;  what  honest  yiurpose  and  resolute  accom¬ 
plishment  mark  his  course  ;  how  true,  and  loving,  and  manly  a 
man  he  is,  his  own  words  will  best  discover,  and  to  these,  with  the 
most  cordial  recommendations,  w'e  now  refer  the  readier. . 
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Art.  VI 11. — Bill  to  Believe  Dissenters  from  the  Pai/ment  of  Church- 
Bates  in  certain  cascSyanJ  otherwise  to  Amend  the  Law  respcctiiuj 
the  Making y  Assessing^  and  Collecting  of  Church-rates.  ^Mr. 
Pack.  Head  u  First  lime  Tuesdiiy,  0th  ay,  1S51. 

2.  Bill  for  the  entire  Abolition  of  Church-rates.  Sir  AN  .  Clay. 

Head  a  First  Time  Tuesday,  2drd  3Iay,  1S5  I. 

3.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Duties  of  Churchwardens  in  the  Execu¬ 

tion  of  their  Office.  Py  Charles  Gixnille  Prideaux,  of  Palliol 
Colley,  Oxford,  31. A.,  and  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  13arristcr-at-Law. 
Sixth  Edition.  1S53. 

BcTII  parties  having  abandoned  compromise,  the  controversy  has 
at  len^h  settled  down  to  a  distinct  issue,  and  Church-rates  are 
eitlier  to  be  imposed  or  abolished  throughout  the  entire  country. 
According  to  tlie  semi-official  ‘  Edinburgh,’  setting  out  in  .some 
detail  a  scheme  which  had  been  hetird  of  previously,  the  growing 
oppo.sition  of  vestries  is  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  taking  away  their 
rigiit  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  A  surveyor  and  a  county 
magistrate  are  to  decide  and  enforce  everything  henceforward 
resjiecting  the  repair  of  the  church.  The  idan  is  very  simple  and 
effi*ctive.  It  will  sweep  away  one  of  the  oldest  rights  of  every 
iKirishioner  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  secure  to  the  Church 
P25(1,(H)0  a  year.  Indeed,  it  will  do  still  better,  for  if  will 
increase  the  receij)t  by  re-subjugating  all  those  parishes  which 
during  the  last  twenty  years  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  impost.  According  to  Sir  W.  Clay’s  Bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  whatever  other  means  or  from  whatever  other  sources  the 
fabrics  of  our  churches  arc  to  bemainUiined  in  rejuiir,  //a’s  inode 
is  to  come  to  an  end  immediately.  This  plan  is  ipiite  as  simple 
and  effective  iis  the  other  ;  of  tlie  two  we  prefer  it.  It  destroys 
no  ancient  liberties,  and  it  gives  us  no  manner  of  uneiisiness  as 
to  the  due  pre.servation  of  that  important  part  of  the  public 
prouerty — the  parish  church. 

\\  ith  respect  to  the  first  of  these  mea.sures,  the  only  positive 
fear  about  it  is  lest  it  should  not  be  forthcoming.  It  would  really 
be  a  great  pity  if  it  should  not.  It  was  something  new  to  us  to 
find  a  pro|X)sition  of  this  sort  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh,’  so  much  more 
aiulacious,  and  couched  in  language  quite  as  insolent  towards 
dissenters  as  anything  we  can  call  to  mind  in  the  ‘  Quarterly ; 
and  there  would  be  something  wanting  to  the  .sensation  if,  after 
all,  it  did  not  lx‘come  a  Cabinet  measure.  With  re.spect  to  the 
Alxdition  Bill,  we  .scarcely  know*  w’hether  to  attribute  our  anxiety 
to  a  predominance  of  hope  or  of  fear.  It  is  considered 
to  (xc/T^  the  Bill  in  this  present  session  of  2)arliainent. 
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italicise  this  sentence,  because  we  wish  our  readers  to  realize 
the  position  in  which  the  matter  actually  stands,  and  to  exert 
themselves  with  all  the  vigour  which  that  position  requires.  If 
success  is  possible  this  session  it  ought  to  be  worked  for  on  the 
understanding  that  it  is  meant  to  be  won  this  session.  Consider 
wliat  has  been  done.  Up  to  last  year  the  (piestion  had  never 
l>een  fairly  grappled  with.  Independent  members,  and  even 
Cabinet  ministers,  had  brought  forward  resolutions,  or  asked  for 
committees,  and  a  certain  number  of  members  had  been  fouiul  to 
express  an  opinion  or  to  sanction  an  imiuiry,  but  no  one  had  ever 
proposed  to  legislate.  We  believe  Sir  W.  Clay  has  the  merit  of 
having  been  tlie  first  to  suggest  that  the  time  was  come  for 
positive  action,  and  that  the  proper  action  was  to  abolish  the 
tax.  For  the  first  time  then  in  the  history  of  Church-rates  a 
Bill  has  been  brought  in,  and  that  Bill  one  of  vsheer  abolition. 
It  has  been  carriecl  through  a  first  reading  by  a  private  member 
despite  the  o])position  of  the  Cabinet.  On  the  motion  for  a  second 
reading,  notwithstanding  pressure  used  to  keep  away  members  (it 
being  out  of  the  (|uestion  now  to  get  new  votes  against  Church- 
rates),  we  have  come  to  within  twenty-seven  of  a  majority  in  a 
House  of  four  hundred  members.  On  both  sides  of  the  House  we 
have  made  converts,  and  from  two  Cabinet  ministers  we  have 
obtained  declarations  such  as  are  usually  regarded  as  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  a  decisive  event.  Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  case 
against  Church-rates  as  ‘  irresistible  Lord  John  Russell  spoke 
of  them  as  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  As 
we  never  knew  of  a  doomed  abuse  that  was  otherwise,  we  regard 
this  last  opinion  witli  esj)ecial  satisfaction.  While  so  much 
mound  has  been  gained  in  the  House,  at  least  as  much  has 
been  done  in  the  country ;  and  all  that  was  done  last  se.ssion 
can  be  done  again,  and  this  time  much  more  effectively.  We 
know  our  men  ;  the  general  election  is  at  least  twelvemonths 
nearer :  and  in  almost  every  constituency,  however  varying 
the  strength  of  dissent,  it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  in 
the  conflict  of  parties  it  is  an  element  that  tells.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  urge  it,  in  all  seriousness,  as  a  crime  of  no  slight 
magnitude,  if  every  one  of  these  elements  of  success  is  not  tried 
to  the  uttermost  duiing  the  next  few  months.  There  must  be 
more  petitions  and  more  signatures  :  there  must  be  more  corre¬ 
spondence  with  our  repre.sentatives,  and  where  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  their  vote.s  deputations  should  come  to  town  purposely  to 
wait  on  them ;  and  if  only  to  meet  that  last  comj)romise  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  retaining  the  Church-rate  system  in  parishes 
^hich  like  it,  the  Braintree  case,  which  has  been  used  so  well 
dining  the  last  year,  must  now  be  brought  to  bear  wherever  a 
churchwarden  can  be  found  to  propose  a  rate. 
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It  is  to  this  last  inode  of  attack  that  \ve  are  anxious  just 
now  to  draw  special  attention.  As  well  as  the  other  modes  uieii- 
lioncii,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  this  is  cared  for  hy  those 
who  have  already  so  successfully  guided  our  movements;  hut 
it  is  more  liable  than  others  to  be  neglected,  ])oth  b(‘caus»,‘ 
its  jnosecution  is  essentially  local,  and  because*  it  iHHpiires  a 
knowledge,  not  of  a  legal  kind  precisely,  but  of  the  way  in 
which  business  is  transacted  at  public  meetings,  greater  than 
is  in  point  of  fact  coinmoidy  ]>ossessed.  W(i  have  been  at  soin^e 
]>ains  to  collect  detailed  information  of  the  late  vestry  con¬ 
tests,  and  we  have  bi^en  surprised  to  observe  in  how  iiiany  cases 
the  anti-rate  party  have  literally  abandoned  tlie  victory  from 
sheer  ignorance  that  they  had  won  it.  This  has  been  the 
case  sometimes  where  they  have  had  the  clear  majority:  hut 
we  btdieve  a  majority  is  by  no  means  essential  to  ultimate 
success.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  clergyman,  written  in  a 
style  not  very  creditable  to  its  author,  professing  t<»  explain  how 
lu'  and  six  ratepayers  can  always  carry  a  rate.  The  writer  clearly 
acttnl  illegally  ;  but  we  believe  that  in  a  large  nund)er  of  causes  a 
few  sensible  men  may  defeat  a  rate  without  at  all  violating  tlieir 
self-res] K*ct.  The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  im])etus  given 
to  church-rate  contests  by  the  House  of  Lords'  judgment  in  the 
llraintree  case,  the  immense  value  of  that  decision  has  not  vet 
Ikvu  fully  a])])reciated.  In  many  parishes  it  is  probably  even 
now  not  understood  that  a  Church-rate  is  a  thing  resting  from 
beginning  to  end  on  the  o})tion  of  the  parish  vestry  ;  and  where 
this  is  understood,  the  ratejiayers  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
ste])s  lor  giving  i'tfect  to  their  wishes.  Since  Li^ud  Truro's 
admirable  judgment,  no  jirofessional  work  has  appeared  on  the 
subject ;  tin*  apjnoaching  extinction  of  church-rate  hiw  ]>rohably 
dt-terring  some  writers,  while  others  may  well  be  loth  to  incorjX)> 
rate  int(>  their  treatises  a  result  so  contrary  to  their  avowe«l 
syiujiathies,  and  so  destructive  of  their  carefully-elaborated  sug- 
go^tions  tor  the  lut tire  enforcement  of  the  tax.  The  only  ‘  hainl- 
lKH.>k  on  Cliureh-rates  is  still  ITideaux’s  ‘  Chtirchwarden’s  Cuido ; 
ainl  what  is  wanted  is  a  somewhat  similar  work,  which,  in  tlio 
shajK*  ol  a  ratepayer’s  guide,  should  correct  some  of  the  coii- 
elusions  and  supjily  some  of  the  omissions  of  the  learned  writer 
We  have  naineil.*  Sueh  a  work,  we  may  hint  to  those  whom  it 
concerns,  being  virtually  a  manual  of  the  latv  relating  to  the 
eonduct  ol  business  at  jmhlic  meetings,  would  tiiidouhtedly  out¬ 
live  its  immediate  pur]K)se. 

It  w  ill  be  seen  immediately  that  w’e  are  contemplating  nothing 
which  is  in  any  sense  contrary  to  law\  But  we  draw’  rein,  never- 


^  ^^c  learn  with  j^lcasiu'c  that  such  a  work  is  in  j)rc]>ai*alion. 
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iheless,  in  deference  to  an  objection  of  conscience,  expresseil  some¬ 
times  by  our  friends,  but  more  frequently  by  our  o})ponents,  in 
the  formula,  ‘Obey  the  law  :  change  it  if  you  will,  or  if  you  can  ; 
but  while  it  is  the  law  it  ought  to  be  ol)eyed.’ 

Now  we  shall  perhaps  meet  this  with  something  very  aj)posite 
presently ;  but  meanwhile  we  choose  to  o]i)pose  it  by  the  distinct 
point  blank  assertion,  that  in  the  only  sense  in  which  this  prin¬ 
ciple  can  have  any  sort  of  application  Church-rates  are  NOT  the 
law.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means  this ; — that  Church-rates  are 
the  mode  appointed  by  the  ]^egislature  for  the  rejiair  ol’  the 
cluirch  fabric,  and,  therefore,  that  he  who  oj)})oses  that  mode 
violates  the  law.  And  we  say  that  they  arc  not  so  appointed, 
and  that  the  law  designedly  leaves  the  whole  matter  open. 

That  the  p)arish  is  charged  with  the  repair  of  the  church  we 
not  only  do  not  deny,  but  shall  be  ready  to  assert  when  it  comes 
in  question,  as  some  day  it  may.  Every  parish  church  is 
national  proi)erty;  and  we,  who  in  this  matter  reprt'sent  the 
whole  community,  are  especially  concerned  to  see  to  it,  that  tlie 
ajjpearance  of  title  does  not  pass  over  to  the  hands  of  a  section, 
by  allowing  them  to  become  exclusively  charged  with  its  |)re- 
servation.  But  the  authority  to  decble  wludher  it  wants  repair, 
what  repair  it  wants,  and  how  that  repair  is  to  be  provided,  is 
entrusted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  ve.stry  alone.  A  few  sen¬ 
tences  from  the  Braintree  case,  wdiich  we  take  as  forming  the 
very  groundwork  of  the  Lords’  judgment,  establish  the.se  broad 
positions.  In  extracting  them,  we  regret  only  that  it  is  to  our 
professional  readers  we  must  look  for  the  full  perception  of  their 
strength.  Their  moaning,  fortunately,  can  be  seen  by  all. 

‘  It  has  been  agreed  on  all  hands,  and  it  is  too  W(‘ll  settled  i(>  admit 
ot’ doubt  or  tliseussion,  that  the  ])arishioners  art‘  lial)le  to  repair  the 
body  of  tlie  ])arish  church.  .  .  .  Jt  is  (‘tpially  clear  that  imy  ra/r  lor 
such  repairs  can  be  im])Osed  only  by  a  majority  of  the  parishioners  in 
vestrv  assembled.  .  .  .  Xcitho'  the  ecelesidfiticnl  rourts.  nor  the  onli- 
nor  special  eoninilfisionern,  nor  the  churchirardens  as  such^  can 
impose  a  church-rate^  even  ichoi  the  rcstn/  meeting  has  contumaciously 
refused  to  make  one.' — d  rnciE  Ciiomcton. 

•Thel  aw  has  cast  upon  the  parishioners  the  duty  of  re])alrlng  the 
ehuivh.  On  this  ])oint  it  leaves  them  no  o])tion.  On  the  ])arishioners 
lu  vestrv  as.^embled  it  casts  the  duty  and  coiders  the  privilege  t)f 
determining  whether  any  and  udiat  repairs  are  needed,  udiethcr  the  esti¬ 
mates  tie  proper,  and  what  amount  will  be  necessary,  and  what  will  be 
the  just  proportion  in  which  the  common  burden  will  be  borne  by  the 
individuals .’ — Ij ( > lu)  Den  m  an  . 

*  A  church-rate  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bye-law ;  and  thereby  tlie 
l^rsoiis  liable  to  the  duty  of  making  the  ri‘]>airs  decide  among  them- 
^Ives  that  the  mode  of  performiiKj  the  common  obliyatwn  winch  they 
elect  to  adopt  is  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  by  a  rate.  And  in  my 
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ojiiniou  Ihf  l»ari^hiolu•rs,  and  they  alone,  are  competent  to  make  this 
flection  ;  and  if  they  determine  to  etieet  the  repairs  in  any  other  manner, 
as  hv  their  personal  lahonr,  they  may  leLrally  do  so  ;  in  the  >aine 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  t»f  a  parish  iniirht  at  eommon  law  have 
repaired  a  hii^hway.  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  mii^ht  have  repaired 
a  briilu'e.  It  is  <|uite  trin*  that  fm*  many  years  a  rate  has  b(*en  ^en(*rallv 
if  not  universally  res*)rted  to  lor  the  purpose,  as  the  most  convenient 
ami  equal  mode  t)f  j'crformim^  the  duty  ;  but  hrj'orc  Ihr  tunc  of'  In/al 
memory  /  hare  no  donh!  that  the  cjf'cctiny  repairs  by  a  rate  iraa  a  th  'noj 
almost  unknoini  in  country  parishes." — Uakox  ^Mautin. 

Now,  in  urs^in.U'  our  friends — not  so  much  to  use  the  rights  as 
to  dischargo  the  iluties  here  indicated,  we  are  so  tar  from  straining 
a  tt'chnieal  point,  that  their  not  having  duly  attended  to  them 
was,  in  this  case,  and  has  constantly  been,  made  by  the  judges 
a  main  foundation  of  their  decision  in  support  of  a  ilisputed  rate. 

‘On  this  ree»»rd,’  says  Mr.  dustiee  Coleridge,  arguing  in  supjKwt  of 
the  rate.  *  no  «li'pute  ap]»ears  as  to  the  m?eessity  Ibr  the  re}»airs  t»r  aiiv 
objeetion  to  the  amount  i*f  the  estimate.  .  .  .  J  have  a  right,  there- 
Ibre.  to  tr(*at  the  vestry,  one  and  all.  as  admitting  these  two  points,  or 
rather  as  having  dei*ided  them  in  the  allirmative  :  as  saying,  wt*  find 
the  (dnindi  lu'i'ds  repairs,  tin'  expense  of  doing  which  has  been  ('>ti- 
mateil  at  a  reasmndde  sum.  Having  got  thus  far,  it  will  not  be  di>- 
jmted  that  they  eouhl  md.  without  infraction  of  tlie  law,  reluse  totind 
the  neeo.vary  nu*ans  of  doing  the  rej)airs  estimated  for.’  “  Nothing,” 
>ay>  Mr.  (kuirtaidd,  in  his  cvidenei*  before  the  House  of  Commons’ 
committee  (Mr.  T'rtdawny’s),  “  lu'thing  can  be  more  striking  t(>  any 
per>»»u  thnmgh  all  tlu'st*  judgment.^,  nothing  can  strike  an  attentive 
leader  more  ^tnuiLtly  than  this,  that  in  every  i»ne  of  those  judixments 
in  which  tin*  validity  of  tlu*  rate  i.-.  maintained,  it  is  speeilieally  ha>ed 
u)u*n  thi>  avi'rnieiit,  that  we  au:reed  to  the  neeessitv  of  the  reuairs."  ' — 
ods. 

Inasmuch  then  tore  as  we  have  all  this  while  )>ut  ourselves 
wrong  with  the  judges  by  the  neglect  of  these  thing.s,  we]>ro]»ose 
that  the  ratt‘payers  shall  neglect  them  no  longer,  but  .shall 
heneelorth  liml  tlnir  legal  protection  in  the  dischargt‘  id  their 
h‘gal  ilutit's.  d  he  tdVeet  ol  this  .simple  course  will,  we  btdieve, 
.startle  any  who  hav<*  not  considered  it.  Kates  are  now-a-days 
(a»nstantly  carried  (nominally),  aiul  being  so  carried  are  collected, 
by  an  ainlacious  reliance  u])on  the  ignorance  of  the  vestry.  By 
none  is  tiie  law  mon*  constantly  violated  than  by  those  whose 
gn'at  plea  t<*r  Clmreh-rates  is  tlie  formula  we  havti  (pioted — obey 
the  law.  Sometimes  rates  are  not  projmseil  to  the  vestry  at  all, 
but  are  levied — we  n^ally  wonder  with  what  mdions  of  a  ]>ra*- 
munire— by  the  .sole  authority  of  a  rector,  or  vicar  and  churcle 
\N aniens,  or  <*t  the  loriner  alone  ;  sometimes  parishioners  on  n 
]H)11  are  denied  the  votes  with  which  the  law  entrusts  them  ;  and 
we  have  betore  us  letters  trom  ciergvmcii  indicating  no  indistinct 
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iiotliiug  more  is  necessary  tliaii  a  j)laiii  Knglisli 

ixmimou  sense,  of  which  we  presume  our  Iriemls  will  not  acliiiit 
that  their  loiiij  tixile  from  Oxford  ami  Cambridge  has  de]nivo(l 
tlnaii.  Con.sider  for  a  moment  the  order  in  which,  according  to 
the  very  sensibh;  observations  ot  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  the  (|ues- 
tions  arise.  In  the  first  place  is  any  repair  wanted^ — not,  is 
tliere  VtMii  to  be  anv  wanted  ])efori‘  the  vear  is  out.  If  that  he 
all.  the  decision  will  most  ])roperly  be  made  when  the  likelihood 
becomes  a  certainty,  and  the  vestry  may  adjourn  immediatelv. 
Jf  the  churchwardens  should  state  that  repair  is  wanted,  the 
vestry  cannot  either  morally  or  legally  relieve  themselves  from 
n*sponsibility  by  accepting  without  further  impiiry  their  opinion 
on  a  |H>int  upon  whicli  every  jKiri.shioner  is  competent  to  torm 
a  judgnumt  of  his  ow'u.  The  law  requires  that  the  churchwarden> 
.should  prt'seiit  estimates,  frametl  by  competmit  .surveyors,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  wstry  ;  and  if  such  estimates  are  not  produci'd, 
vo.stries  are  jinlicially  advised  to  adjourn  until  they  are  forth¬ 
coming.  Kven  if  ]>rodiiced  they  are  in  no  .sort  binding; 
and  in  tin'  very  fr((pient  case  of  estimates  being  ]n-c.sentcd 
whicli  contain  no  .^utlicient  information  what  tin?  repairs  arc 
for,  i*r  even  as  to  their  real  nece.s.sity,  tlu?  vestry  ought  most 
cta  tainlv  to  ado])t  the  advice  of  the  judges,  and  adjourn  until  the 
estimates  are  amended.  Wo  are  counselling  nothing  vexatious; 
we  are  advising  nothing  nu>re  than  every  one  of  us  would  do  in 
his  private  hii.siness,  or  if  he  were  acting  on  a  eommittee  for  the 
interest  ot  otluTs.  He  would  never  rely  implieitly  upon  the  e.sti- 
matos  ot  the  most  comptUeiiL  and  respectable  surveyor.  It  w’ould 
be  his  right  in  the  one  case  and  his  duty  in  the  other  to  cut  <lown 
and  ])crhaps  to  repudiatt?  what  it  might  be  the  other’s  duty  to 
oiler,  as  it  would  certainly  he  his  interest  to  enlarge,  lie  ought, 
then.*l<.>ri*,  when  he  tinds  liim.stdf  in  a  vestry  meeting  calh‘d  to 
levy  a  Church-rate,  to  torm  a  clear  opinion  for  himsclt,  and 
to  obtain  explicit  decisions  from  the  ve.stry,  tir.st  of  all  upon  the 
twi>  »|uostion.s — Are  any  repairs  now  re(|uir(‘d,  and  if  any,  what? 
It  \iv  thinks  ropiiiis  wanted,  hy  all  nu?ans  let  him  join  in  an  atiir- 
inativ<*  vote  ;  hut  it  not,  let  him  not  weaken  his  position  hy  losing 
the  votes  ot  all  tlnw  who  may  he  at  one  w’ith  liiin  thus  tar,  hut 
who  having  this  dtridcil  adversely  mav  be  willing  to  ease  their 
own  lainlcn  hy  bringing  it  on  4»thers  "of  who.se  consciences  they 
may  not  n^gard  thcmselvt‘S  as  keejier.s. 

With  regard  U^  the  stroiul  part  of  this  (piestion,  what  repairs 
we  have  .'<oi'n  m.any  o.'^timatt's  <luring  the  past  year,  hut  we  can¬ 
not  call  to  mint  I  one  which  wouhl  be  accepted  by  an  ordinary 
man  of  bimiues.s  in  Ids  private  affairs.  We  have  .seen  far  t(X> 
nianv  of  .such  a  character,  that  if  every  item  in  tliem  were  sepa¬ 
rately  objected  to,  and  evory’^  objection  follow’cd  ii])  by  a  distinct 
vote,  and  every  vote  by  a  distinct  poll  (which  hy  the  way 
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matter  of  riulit  on  all  questions),  it  would  be  no  more  than 
ilu*  framers  deserved.  Of  the  re])airs  intended  to  he  done  they 
convey  no  real  information,  and  they  are  stutled  full  with  items 
which  it  is  a  mere  ahuse  of  tlie  patience  of  the  vestry  to  ))lace 
hcthro  them.  Some  of  tliem  may,  perha])s,  l)e  advisedly  left  in, 
as  hy  tlieir  ^ross  illegality  vitiatinij  the  rate  even  if  earned  ;  hut 
with  exce])tions  of  this  sort  there  is  frecjuently  no  courst*  o]>en  if 
the  churchwardens  adhere  to  their  estimates,  hut  to  move  tirst 
for  their  rejection  in  the  lump,  and  if  defeated  on  this  point,  to 
move  separately  as  to  each  item  that  it  he  expuni^ed.  The  chair¬ 
man  may  ])ossihly,  and  if  he  he  the  cleri^yman  of  the  ]>arish  lie 
prohahly  will,  attempt  to  put  down  these  motions,  or  even  refuse 
to  ]nit  thtan  to  the  vestry.  Let  him  do  so.  The  only  thing 
necessaiy  for  the  o]q)onent  of  the  rate  is  to  a<lhere  to  his  motion 
or  his  amendment ;  give  distinct  notice  that  he  does  not  waive 
it.  and  recjuire  it  to  he  entered  upon  the  minutes.  Ho  will  do 
well  to  add  a  formal  ])rotest  against  the  conduct  of  the  chairman 
in  not  putting  his  motion  or  aimaidment  to  the  meeting.  Under 
this  ]>rotest  he  may  take  part  in  the  suhse(|uent  proceedings, 
and  vote  athrinatively  or  lugatively  iquni  any  ijuestion  ])ut  from 
the  chair.  If  lu‘  succeeds  in  carrving  the  vote  a'jainst  the  chair- 
man,  u])on  his  own  ground,  so  much  the  hotter;  hut  if  not,  and 
it  he  has  only  duly  timed  his  motions  as  we  liave  suggested,  with 
reference  to  the  questions  then  before  the  vestry,  all  the  jiroceed- 
ings  suhse(|uent  to  liis  protest  go  for  nothing,  and  the  rate,  it 
made,  is  invalid. 

^\  e  wish  we  could  represent  these  suggestions  as  ]>roceding 
troiu  an  ahumlant  caution  contem])lating  a  merely  possible  cause. 
We  conceive,  and  we  ajipeal  to  the  personal  exj>erience  of  many 
of  oiir  readers,  that  we  are  exhibiting  the  essential  sjiirit  of  tlie 
ysteni  in  its  actual  eti’ects.  We  have  before  us  the  reports  of 
many  vestry  meetings  held  both  during  the  pendency  of  the 
hraintree  suit,  and  since  tlie  Lords"  decision  of  it,  showing  how 
vestries  were  liahitually  browbeaten  then,  and  are  cajoletl  and 
overridden  .still.  ‘  We  do  not  come  here  to  discuss  estimate.s/ 
Niid  a  chairman  at  one  of  tlie.se  meeting.s,  ‘  we  come  here  to  make 
a  rate.  So  generally  had  this  feeling  spread,  that  althougli 
not  tormally  adverted  to,  the  coiisciousne.ss  of  it  evidently  under- 
iies  several  of  the  arguments  of  the  judges  in  their  advice  to  the 
Lord.s,  and  gives  a  pioint  to  .some  striking  liints  as  to  tactics  hy 
•h.  Ju.stice  Coleridge,  which  any  one  turning  over  half-a-dozen 
Ijagcs  ot  the  ‘Chiardian/  or  of  the  ‘  Engli.sh  Churchnian,"  will 
Rid  to  he  thoroughly  appreciated  liy  its  clerical  cor re.spon dents 

1  am  not  aware,’  said  the  learned  judge,  ‘that  at  assemblies  of  the 
nature  of  a  purisl»  vestry,  and  constituted  as  j)aiish  vestries  usually 

it  has  ever  been  held  necessary  that  any  precise  form  ofproceeduig 
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sliouM  1)1*  pursvied.  It  would  bt*  very  inisehievous  if  it  should  ho  s») 
held.  If  the  (juestions  for  decision  are  fairly  and  intellij^ihlv  stated ; 
if  every  one  ju'csent  and  ilesirous  of  making  a  i>rojK)sition  has  an  o]i}»or- 
tunity  of  iloiiux  so;  if  every  one  desirous  of  ^dvin^  a  vote  has  an 
t»pj»ortunity  of  doin;^  so  on  every  (|uestion  projmsed,  all  has  been  done 
in  these  respects  which  is  necessary.’ 

Vorv  sound  sense  certainly  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  very  sound 
law.  The  learned  juil,c;e  adds,  however,  ‘  and  this  was  amply 
dune  here  \  and  su)HK)rts  this  a.ssertion  by  an  argument  to  ]>rove 
that  the  amendment  for  refusing  any  rate  whatever  was  illegal, 
and  went  for  nothing,  and  that  consetjuently  there  \vas  ‘  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  again  putting  the  original  motion.'  In  relying  upon  this 
part  of  tlie  argument,  the  pro-rate  party  seem  not  to  have 
noticed  that  on  both  ]»oiuts  the  advising  judge  was  directly  met 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  s] peaking  the  voice  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s  judgment,  independently  of  its 
argumentative  supicriority,  which  is  great,  is  in  point  of  law  final 
and  conclusive ;  and  u[>on  both  pioints  it  establishes — first,  that 
the  course  of  ])roce(‘ding  reipiired  by  Judge  Coleridge  was  not 
‘  amj)ly  done  here/  and  next  insists  more  than  once,  as  invali¬ 
dating  the  rate,  that  the  (piestion  for  or  against  was  never  put  to 
th«5  vestrv.  The  somewhat  forcible  language  in  which  his  lord- 
ship  found  it  necessary  to  .speak  of  the  attempted  ^evasion  of  an 
antici])ateil  negative,’  id  ‘authority  assumed  to  make  a  rate  in  a 
manm‘r  different  from  the  usual  form,'  of  ‘  remote  and  analogous 
ciivuitous  reasoning  and  tortuous  jiresumption,  ami  constructions 
contrary  to  ])alpable  fact  and  truth,'  and  other  expressions  not 
less  peremptory,  shmv  with  amjde  clearness  what  manner  of 
spirit  it  was  which  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  land 
was  thus  constrained  to  bridle. 

W  c  tliink,  then,  that  in  no  case  (except  when  success  is  cer¬ 
tain)  should  ojiposition  Ik*  postponed  until  the  final  ipiestion  is 
put  of  rate  or  no  rate.  Tlie  whole  .sy.stem  is  bad,  and  the  whole 
.systrm  ought  to  be  opposed.  The  taking  of  the  chair,  the 
valiiiity  of  the  notice,  the  estimates  and  the  rate  should  all 
in  turn  Ik?  brought  ui>on  the  table.  It  will  surprise  our  readers 
|H‘rhaps  to  Ik,*  tidd  that  even  the  assumption  of  the  chair  by  the 
]>arish  clergyman  is  remarked  on  a.s  an  indiscretion,  and  ;is 
actually  ]>ractised  is  otten  an  illegality.  The  right  rests  on 
inferenc(‘  only :  the  judicial  recognitmn  of  which  is  of  limited 
extent,  ami  accom|Kinied  with  ex]>ressive  observations  (Ui  tlio 
danger  of  giving  tcK>  great  power  to  the  clergy.  It  is  almost  too 
much  ]HThaps  for  human  nature  to  expect  that  a  chairman  cir- 
cumstmiced  as  the  clergyman  is,  should  be  imp)artial ;  as  a  rule 
his  impartiality  is  not  a  thing  to  be  looked  fur.  If  the  clergy¬ 
man  is  not  punctual,  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  re(piires  the  ^  esir) 
‘  forthwith  to  elect  another.  This  right  to  cdect  another  chairman 
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shoiiM  be  iusi^^ted  on,  and  not  given  up  without  protest ;  and 
when  he  retains  the  chair,  his  conduct  sluadd  be  watchcil  with 
vi<nlance,  and  any  undue  stretch  of  authority  be  peremptorily 
whhstood.  ‘  Every  clergyman  of  discretion,*  says  Dr.  Eush- 
ingtou,  ‘  keeps  liiinself  aloof  and  away  from  Church-rates,*  ami 
he  siivs,  “  that  is  the  business  of  the  churchwarden  and  the 
vestry:  it  is  not  mine.**  If  he  imprudently  intermixes  himself 
with  the  Church-rate,  then  he  is  very  likely  to  get  into  a  dif- 
Hciiltv;  but  all  the  j)rudent  clergy  whom  I  have  known  have 
always  kept  apart.* — Question 

Then,  again,  with  respect  to  the  notices  of  meeting.  The  old 
rule  was  tliat  every  householder  should  receive  a  notice,  and  there 
are  cases  on  the  books  showing  it  to  have  lu'en  doubtful  whether 
for  some  purposes  anything  less  than  a  house  to  house  notitication 
wouhl  suffice.  Sturges  Bourne*s  Act  substitutes,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  notice  paper  on  the  church  and  cha})el  doors.  It 
has  heen  quietly  taken  for  gi-anted — and  so  for,  we  fear,  correctly — 
that  ‘chapels*  do  not  mean  dissenting  chapels;  but  the  notices 
are  sometimes  pulled  down  as  soon  as  posted,  and  all  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  King  s  Bench  (contrasting  but  too  honourably  in  this 
respect  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts)  has  hardly  secured  a  bond 
fide  statement  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  ‘  special  purpose*  of 
the  meeting.  Now,  to  insist  upon  these  points,  is  obviously  far 
enough  removed  from  technicality,  but  the  fact  is  also  that  unless 
they  are  attended  to,  the  vestry  meeting  is  not  duly  constituted, 
and  its  proceedings  go  for  nothing. 

Df  the  estimates  we  have  already  spoken  sufficiently  for  our 


present  purpose  (which  is  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  proper 
points  than  absolutely  to  satisfy  impiiry),  and  we  will  pass  on  to 
a  suggestion  or  two  as  to  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  ])roj)osal 
lor  a  rate — if  the  churchwardens  get  so  far.  As  we  have  said, 
where  success  is  certain,  the  best  mode  of  meeting  this  projX)sal 
is  not  hy  amendment  but  by  voting  the  direct  negative,  which, 
it  carried,  settles  the  (piestion  for  that  time.  The  disadvantage 
is  that  defeat  settles  the  (piestion  still  more  completely  than 
success :  for  upon  the  rejection  of  this  negative  the  rate  is, 
inso  fiictOy  carried.  It  is,  therefore,  nlways  advisable,  where 
the  anti-rate  ])arty  an*  not  all-powerful,  to  meet  the  rate 
by  an  amendment ;  and  the  only  (piestion  is  what  Ibrm  the 
•amendment  should  assume.  We  think  it  should  not  at  this  stage 


assume  the  form  of  an  indefinite  adjouniment;  which  might  be 
open  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  already  cited. 
The(piestionnow  is — how  the  nqiair  is  to  bo  paid  for;  and  this  may 
properly  be  answered,  either  by  suggesting  some  other  mode,  e.g., 
a  voluntaiy*  subscription,  or  by  simply  negativing  the  mode  pro- 
poscMl,  t*.g.,  a  rate,  leaving  further  suggestion  to  be  made  by  the 
churchwardens.  It  w  ill  be  observed  that  either  ot  these  amend- 
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inonts  raisos  a  (|iU‘stiou  (.iitt’ereiit  irum  that  which  is  involvcil  in 
tlic  ]m»])usiil  of  the  churcinvanlens,  and  must,  therefon‘,  accord- 
iiii;  to  tlic  rules  £ri>verniiiit  these  cases,  be  dis])osed  of  Im  fore 
tliat  can  be  entertained.  Fur  instance,  it  is  |>remature  ha*  the 
churchwardens  to  ask  fur  a  decision  whether  the  rat(‘  shall  be 
si.\j)ence  in  tin*  pound,  when  the  «piestion  is  raised  whether  the 
Vestry  will  make  any  rate  at  all,  or  whether  the  money  shall 
nut  b(‘  ubtained  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  lirst  of  these  (piCN- 
tiuns  must  be  decided  in  the  athrmative,  or  the  secinid  in  the 
ne'^ative,  befon^  the  ground  is  clear  for  the  churchwardens'  pro- 
p(»sal.  It  is  fuilher  to  be  remembered  that  suj>pusine  tln'^e 
atnendinents  tleh'ated,  tlie  vestry  does  not  thereby  prunuunce  anv 
decision  in  favour  of  the  rate  (hananded.  It  may  still,  after 
haviiiLj  tlecitled  aj^ainst  a  subscri])tion  and  for  a  rate,  object  Xothc 
rate  ]»roposed  ;  and  other  amemlineiits  for  a  smaller  rate,  or  other¬ 
wise,  are  within  the*  limits  of  discussion.  To«^  much  attention 
cannot  be  ]>aid  to  these*  points.  We  know'  of  more  than  one 
instance  during  the  last  year  in  which  the  pro-rate  ])any,  after 
usinijj  every  device  of  mere  electioneering  to  procure  a  majority  on 
the  poll,  lost  all  tin*  fruit  of  tln*ir  ('xerti»)n,  because,  after  they  ha«l 
defeated  the  anunidnient,  the  chairman  forgot  to  jmt  the  original 
motion  to  the  vi‘strv.  The  rate  then  made  came  «lirectly  within 
the  Isolds’  decision  in  the  Braintree  case ;  it  was  ‘  invalid,  as  not 


liaving  been  put  to  the  vote.’ 

Wean*  j><‘rfectly  awan*  that  in  cases  of  such  ainendinents  as 
we  are  now  suggesting — ‘that  no  rate  l)e  grantt'd,' or  ‘  that  the 
churchwardens  In*  re<|ueste<l  to  raise  the  money  by  voluntary 
subscription,  and  that  the  vestry  (h»  now  adjourn  [ibr  two  inuuthxj 
tor  that  ]uir})ost*,’ clerical  ehairnn*n  not  unfreijiiently  ignore  tln-ni 
altogether.  What  we  s;ud  at  the  outset  applies.  The  mover 
must  beware  ot  not  waiving  his  amendment,  amd  niiisi  eivt* 
formal  notice  that  he  renuires  it  to  be  jnit.  After  this,  the  ]>ro- 
rate  party  may  carry  their  rate  if  they  will,  and  enforce — it  if  they 
can. 

t>ne  w'ord  more.  We  have  observed,  in  examining  the  details 
of  many  im*etings,  that  vestry  contests  are  now  ludng  con¬ 
ducted  more  generally  by  di.ssenters  of  social  position  and  intlu- 
ence  than  when  SAMUEL  CoURTAULI)  addressed  himself  singh  - 
handed  to  the  encounter.  There  is,  however,  evidence  in  the 
coiTespondence  before  us,  that  these  battles  are  still  too  ottoii 
left  to  l»e  tought  by  individuals  who  have  every  (|ualiticatit)n 
iiuh*ed  that  a  liigh  sense  ot  right  can  give  them,  backt‘d  by  a 
courage  worthy  of  the  martyrs,  and  a  chivalry  which  feels  woi>o 
than  a  wound  a  stain  u]u)n  their  lli*deemer’s  honour,  but  wla'sc 
defeat  is  already  ensuri'd  by  rcivsen  of  their  incompetence  to  di  al 
even  with  sucli  a  smattering  of  laNv  as  w’e  have  been  sub- 
mitting  to  our  reailers.  Nor  must  it  be  forgetten  that  thcii 
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ivljitive  positiou  with  their  opponents  is  not  fiivonrable  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  personal  court esi(\s,  wliich,  in  those  contests 
more  than  in  any  other,  add  so  much  to  the  worth  of  success,  aiul 
deprive  even  defeat  of  its  power.  A  large  part  of  the  ill- 
feeling  of  whicli  vestry  contt'sts  have  been  the  occasion — we 
cannot  lionestly  admit  them  to  bo  the  causi^ — must  be  ascribed 
to  the  absence  of  the  class  who  would  feel  the  prevtaition 
of  l)itterness  an  important  })art  of  duty.  We  ask  such  to 
reconsider  their  position.  It  is  not  now  as  formerly  ;  that  the 
prize  Wiis  not  worth  the  struggle.  In  the  system  against  which 
we  are  striving,  every  rate  defeated  elfects  a  breach  ;  every  rate 
op[)osed  loosens  a  connexion.  Many  whom  we  address  cannot 
give  their  ])ersonal  attention,  but  all  can  give  their  inthu  nce  ami 
most  th(‘ir  aid.  There  are  no  parishes  surely  in  the  country  in 
which  thev  cannot  tind  some  shrewd  ht‘ads  fully  com])ett*nt  to  do 
more  than  ‘  hett(‘r  our  instruction.’  Soim:  judgment  exercist'd 
ill  the  selection  of  such  agents,  and  some  conlidence  exhibited 
in  the  objects  of  the  choice,  an  outlay  (sometimes)  of  a  few  ]H)unds 
in  j)rocuring  profe.ssional  advice  at  the  outset,  and  a  little  tnnible 
in  coinmunicating  ju’oceedings  to  the  local  press  and  to  the  Libera¬ 
tion  of  Religion  Society,  are  not,  we  should  hope,  exertions  for  the 
want  of  which  our  success  is  yet  longer  to  remain  in  abeyance. 
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'ri\o  luttm*  is  iueu::ro  and  unsatisfactory,  wantiiu;  a  moral,  and  failim^ 
to  sati>iy  reasonable  cx|iectation  ;  but  the  former  is  sj)irited  aiuleleviT, 
fri‘«juently  eliV-etim^  by  a  few  Ixdd  touches  what  a  mon‘  elaborate 
dcseription  mis^ht  fail  to  ai’com|dish.  *lhe  Warden'  is eonccrned with 
th»‘  administration  (»f  one  of  the  charitable  trusts  of  our  country,  aiul 
brinijs  out  in  strikinof  relief  the  weak  points  of  such  administration, 
and  tlu‘  perplexities  to  which  they  ^ive  rise  in  the  case  of  euii- 
seientious  men.  In  1  I‘U,  John  Hiram,  a  wool  stapler,  «lied  at 
I larcla  ster,  h'avini;  bv  his  will  his  house  and  certain  meadows  near  the 
town  for  the  support  of  twelve  sujuTannuated  wool-carders.  An  alms- 
h<>use  was  to  be  built  tbr  them,  with  a  fitting  residence  for  a  warden. 
'I'lu*  men  were  to  rectuve  sixteen-pence  a  day  and  the  warden  a  corn*- 
spomliuLT  salary.  In  tlu*  c<uirs(‘  of  years  the  bcipieathed  projierty  ^n*atly 
rose  itj  value,  ai\»l.  as  often  hapj)ens  in  such  eases,  the  salary  of  the 
poor  men  remained  stationary  whilst  that  of  the  warden  was  lari^«-ly 
im*reased.  At  the  time  when  our  story  comm(‘nci‘s,  the  latter  had 
a  y»*ar,  wliilst  the  old  men  continiicd  to  ri'ceive  their  sixtei'n-jienee. 
with  an  ad<litional  two-])ence,  throuixh  tin*  j>ersonal  kindne>s  of 
Mr.  HardinL,^  t ladr  warden.  'I  he  race  of  wool-car<h*rs  had  lon^^  died 
out  at  ri.irche>tt‘r,  and  the  inmates  of  the  almslnmse  were,  thend'ere. 
seh'cted,  from  the  hanL^eiv-t'm  of  the  hishoj)  and  other  irclesiastics.  Here 
was  as  ^ood  a  casi*  as  could  hi*  desired  tor  church  reformers,  and  it  was 
not  loni;  hefon*  a  littinir  one  was  found  in  tlie  person  of  Mr.  .lohn  Iktld. 
a  surgeon,  with  indepemh‘nt  means.  Leo^al  measures  are  s[KH‘dily  insti¬ 
tuted  for  a  more  e(piitahl(‘  distribution  of  the  tinanei's  of  lliraiifs 
hospital,  'fhe  case  cnoai'cs  public  attention,  emim'nt  coimstd  aii* 
seeured,  and  a  leadiiii;  newspaper,  desiijnati'tl  the  ‘  .hi])iter,’  descants 
withofn'al  tah'ut  ami  much  bitterness  on  the  manifest  abuses  practised 
by  the  trustees  and  wardtm.  The  tale  is  com])licated,  of  cour.se,  hv  a 
narrativ(M>t  lovi* ;  John  Hold  and  Mleanor  1  larding',  daughter  ol  the 
warden,  are  sincendy  attacluMl  to  each  other,  and  hence  arises  much  ol 
theinteri'st  and  many  of  the  j>er]dexities  of  the  volume.  We  shall  not 
detail  the  incipient s  (»f  the  narrative.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  them 
will  consult  th(‘  volume  itself.  It  is  enouufh  to  sav  that  in  the  skotoh 
ot  the  Hishop  <»t  Harchester  and  of  his  son,  I )r.  ( Irantlv,  as  also  in  that 
ol  tin*  h*ehle-minde<l  but  con>ei(‘ntious  warden,  much  descriptive  power 
is  evinct'd.  J  here  is,  howt'ver,  om*  detect  in  the  volume,  which,  in  our 
judmnent,  mars  the  whole.  A  moral  is  wantiiu'.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  tact— in  it.self  .signitieant — thUt  the  vu'ws  of  the  author  on  the 
suhjcet  ecclesiastical  revemu*  are  not  ap]>arent,  there  is  no  littiim' 
end  attained  by  all  which  is  ilone.  The  onlv  result  of  the  incaMire.s 
ado]»tcd  by  .lohn  Hold  is  to  unsettle  evervthing,  and  to  make  all  parties 
mi.serable.  1  lu‘  hishop,  the  dean,  the  warden,  tlu‘  be<le.smen.  .lohn 
Hold  hiinsclt,  and  the  tpuvn  of  his  idolatry,  an*  all  ]H‘rplexcd  and 
rendt'red  wretidied.  I  he  impri*ssion  hdt,  so  far  as  it  assumes  any  (hdinite 
lorm,  i>  that  ol  n'gret  at  tlu*  affairs  of  the  hos])ital  having  been  bromrht 
into  <|m*sti»>n.  I  he  tacts  tin*  ease  are  sullicii*ntlv  imlicativ<*  t’f  tlie 
ine^piitable  arrangement  maintained.  Hut  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
bettt*r  things  that  might  havt*  been  done  with  the  pro]U‘rtv  be<picathcd. 
Kverything  is  h*lt  in  dist>rder  and  ruin,  as  thouirh  the  design  ot  the 
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writer  was  to  teach  the  lolly  of  atteinptinii:  to  reetity  abuses  which  havt‘ 
fjrown  up  uiuler  our  charitable  trusts.  It  would  have  luvu  a  hotter,  a 
wiser,  aud  eertaiuly  a  more  useful  course,  to  have  shown  how  such 
funds  inii^ht  have  aihuiiiistered  to  the  comfort  aud  well-heiiu;  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  aged  men. 
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Inii)artially  written  by  the  Ambassador  Ihdstrode  Whiteloeke. 
First  Published  from  the  Original  Manuscript  by  Charles  Morton, 
M.D.,  F.S.A.  A  new  edition,  revised  by  Henry  Iteeve,  Ksip,  F.S..V. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Svo.  i)p.  151  and  KJS.  London:  Longman  A  Co. 

We  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  Ihdstrode  Whiteloeke.  Ib‘  was  far 
from  being  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  WhethiM*  eompan'd  with 
tli»‘  Pvins  and  llanijxlens  who  led  the  early  decisions  of  the  Long 
Parlianumt,  or  with  the  Vanes  and  Sidneys  of  a  later  dati*,  he  siidvs 
into  a  diminutive  and  sonuiwhat  eontem])tible  ligure.  ‘IL*  was,  in 
fact,’ a.s  the  editor  of  the  present  work  remarks,  *a  timid  aud  time¬ 
serving  politician,  who  might  have  lived  and  died,  in  less  agitatetl 
times,  as  a  courtier,  a  crown  lawyer,  or  tlie  head  of  a  college.’  'riiougli 
awakening  })ersonally  little  admiration,  Wliiti‘loeke’s  position,  and  the 
services  he  rendered  the  State  at  a  eritii*al  })erioil  of  our  history,  render 
his  movements  matters  of  interest,  and  dispose  us  to  make  impiirie.s 
re.speeting  him  to  which  otherwise  we  should  be  disineliiu'd.  llis 
‘  Memorials’  are  known  to  every  student  of  Fnglish  history,  but  the 
work  now  before  us  is  in  our  judgment  far  more  intm*esting,  ami 
thn)ws  a  light  on  some  incidents,  which  is  not  the  less  aecH‘i>tablt* 
Irom  its  relieving  what  would  otherwise  be  total  darkness.  ‘One 
ot  the  chief  merits,’  .says  !Mr.  Iveeve,  ‘of  this  rtrord  of  his  embassy 
appears  to  be  its  fidelity  as  a  j)ioture  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
especially  of  the  remarkable  persons  who  figun*  in  its  l>ages.  Con¬ 
versations  of  Cromwell,  Colleen  Idiristina,  and  Oxenstiern,  I’aithlully 
noted  down  by  him  to  whom  thev  wiuv  addressed,  an*  memorials  ol  no 
common  interest.’  Whiteloeke  was  nominated  to  the  Swedish  cunbassy 
hv  Cromwell,  with  that  sagacity  which  enal)led  him  to  read  accurately 
the  characters  of  imm,  and  to  choose  lor  his  emi.ssaries  those  who  were 
hfst  fitted  for  the  work  to  be  done.  He  received  his  commission  Irom 
the  Speaker  on  the  libth  Oetobi'r,  1()53,  sailed  from  (Jravesend  on  the 
hth  ol  the  following  juonth,  and  arrived  at  Ciothenburg  on  the  loth. 
^ery  soon  after  his  4le]>artui’e  Parliament  resigned  its  power  to  C’rom- 
well,  who  was  immediately  inaugurated  as  Jjord  Protector  of  the 
Loiiiiii()ii\vx‘alth.  The  change  thus  elfected  in  the  formof  tlie  English 
liovornmcnt  did  not  interfere  with  Whiteloeke’s  mission,  who  suceess- 
fnlly  negotiated  an  alliance  between  England  and  Sweden,  was  present 
at  the  resignation  of  (^ueen  Christina,  and  returned  to  England  in 
•Line,  105 L  The  Journal  of  his  emlnissy  was  lirst  jirinted  in  1772, 
undtT  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Morton,  from  a  manuscrij)t  now  in  tin* 
Lritish  Museum,  and  the  jiresent  edition  d(x,*s  little  more  than 
niodemize  its  orthography,  and  introduce  an  occasional  emendation, 
^larginal  notes  have  been  added  for  the  convenience  of  reterence,  and 
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tho  more  iia|>ortaut  |»arts  the  A])|Kiulix.  selectoil  l>y  Hr.  ^^lortoii 
tVuiiiolh«*r  laaniiscripls  ot  W  liltdocke,  have  heon  subjoined  tollu* 

'I'lie  jIuIu'S  of  ail  editor  have  been  disehar^j^od  l>y  ^Ir.  Keeve  witli  ])yo. 
|U*ietv  and  irood  taste.  L  nlikt*  many  ol  his  eoiitemiiorarios,  he  is  more 
eoneenied  to  luiiii^  his  author  than  himself  heibri*  tiie  ]mhlie.  It  is 
oidv  where  real  servie;*  can  he  rendia’ed  that  he  sjK'aks.  lliswonK 
are  f>‘W  and  well  ehoseii ;  and  all  intelligent  iva<lers  will  a]»])reeiate  hi' 
ahstineiiee,  and  feel  "rateful  for  it.  Such  a  work,  so  edited,  is  emi¬ 
nently  wortliy  of  the  ]>atrona"i*  it  seeks,  and  should  be  carefully  reafi 
bv  those  who  wish  to  aecjuaint  themselves  with  the  fbrei‘^ni  relation' 
of  Kn"land  under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell. 


Hint  or jf  of  Christian  Chv  relies  and  iSecfs^  fro)ii  the  IhirJirst  Jf/es  of 
Christinnilif.  liy  the  Pev.  d.  11.  .Marsden,  ]M.A.  Parts  1. —  Hi. 
.‘Is.  (mI.  eai-h.  Svo.  p[).  d'JU.  London  :  Richard  lleutley. 

\Vi:  have  read  this  w«)rk — so  far  as  it  has  yet  ]>roeeeded — with  very 
e*nisi<lerable  pleasure,  ami  hasten  U)  recommend  it  to  tin*  notice  and 
eontidmua*  of  our  reader'!.  Mv.  ^larsdiai  is  alri*ady  honorably  known 
a' the  author  of  * 'fhe  I  listory  of  tlu‘  Karly,’ and  of  ‘  the  liater  Puritan.'.' 
t  w»»  Works  which  entitle  him  to  very  hi"h  rank  amongst  intelliL,^*nt  ami 
eambul  historians,  'fhe  ]>eriod  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  has 
bemi  commonly  the  battle-lield  on  which  intolerance,  bigotry,  airl 
I’hess  pn'jadices  havt*  Ijceii  allowed  to  disjdav  themselves  in  full 
canonicals,  'fhe  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  l^irmin^ham,  has,  howt'Ver. 
pn'sented  a  speetaeh‘  as  refreshiu"  as  it  is  unicpie.  With  sliirht 
t'xeoptions  he  does  justice  to  the  virtues  of  the  Puritans  without 
denviu"  their  faults,  ami  admits  an  honest  censure  to  be  passed  on  the 
men  of  his  own  ])arty  without  portrayiu"  them  as  the  jKTsonifieatien 
of  all  conceivable  faults.  ( )ur  knowledge  of  his  previ(’u.is  labors  induced 
us  ti)  eoinuiema'  a  perusal  of  tlie  present  work  with  lar^e  eX])i*etations. 
ami  we  have  not  bi-rii  di>ap)>ointe(l.  There  is  tin*  same  breadtli  ol 
vi(‘w  ;  tin*  .<ame  ehasttuied  judgment;  dci'p  earnestness  eonduned  with 
i'atholieity  ;  justiei*  to  imlividiuds  in  union  with  warm  attachment  t ' 
ndi^itms  truth;  ]>atit‘nt  investiiration  of  evidence  coinbimMl  wdh  a 
scrupulous  a<lhen*m  e  to  what  is  deemed  true.  The  work  is  published 
in  monthly  part'i,  each  ]»art  e*»nsistin"  of  seven  sheids,  and  is  desiirned 
to  consist  ol  ei"ht,  thus  iormiii"  two  vidumes.  Such  a  work,  eoin- 
|H>sed  in  the  spirit  and  displaying  the  researcli  and  discrimination 
evinced  i*y  Mr.  Mavsilcn,  will  be  a  v<‘rv  valuable  addition  tt>  our 

thcolo"ical  literature.  It  is  (piite  distinct  from  other  analogous  works, 
and  poss  ‘ss«‘s  advantages  over  them  which  will  be  instantly  reco"ni.'vd 
by  an  intidli^ent  riuuhT.  We  have  l>oen  sjiecially  "ratified  I'V  tla* 
aiiiides  on  ‘  I  he  Kpiseopal  Clmreh  of  Ainerii*a,’  *  The  An"lo-Catliolic>. 
‘'I'lie  Rrowni>ts.’  ami  ‘'flic  Church  of  Kn"laud.’  The  last  of  the>e 
.irticle<.  eommeneiu"  on  ]»a"e  Idt)  of  the  second  ])art,  extends  thrnuirh 
the  whole  of  the  third  part,  and  is  not  yet  eom]deti‘d.  There  w  ill  h.‘ 
some  liillicnlty,  we  lear,  in  kecjiiii"  the  work  within  the  ])rest*nl<ed 
limits  it  the  same  .s<*ale  he  adojitial  in  its  subse«[uent  ]><)i*tious.  *  I  base 
emleavouri‘d/  says  Mr.  ^la]*sden.  ‘  to  ])lace  mvself  in  the  situation  ol 
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:i  caiuli^l  inoinlxn*  of  the  chuivli  or  soot  whose  story  was  heloro  and 
to  avoid  distortion  and  false  oolorinp:.  I  have  drawn  inv  facts  fnnn  tlu* 
autliors  of  each  l>arty,  and  have  ti^iven  their  own  version,  unless  it  he 
when  opponents  have  denied  their  ai.*euraey.  Where  the  matter  is 
controverted,  the  statements  on  hoth  sides  are,  in ‘rimeral,  plaeeil  InMore 
the  reader,  and  lu*  is  left  to  draw  his  own  eonelnsions.’ 


1.  The  Poetical  M'oi'liii  of  Beat Falconer.  Svo.  j)p. 

With  Lives,  Ch’itieal  Uissertation,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  lly  the 
Lev.  (leori'i*  (Jillillan. 

‘J.  The  Poetieal  ll  orks  of  John  Dri/Jen.  Vol.  1.  pj).  311.  I>y  tin* 
Same.  Kdinbur^h  :  .lames  Niehol. 

'fur.  former  of  these  volumes  will  he  a  ij^reat  favoriti*  with  many 
read(‘rs.  d'he  pocnns  which  it  contains  havi*  a  stron;^  hold  on  our 
sympathy,  and  thou^-h  their  ]»opuIarity  has  a])pe.ired  somewhat 
to  «leeline  of  late  vears,  we  are  satislied  that  litth*  is  wantini^  to 
revive  the  interest  witli  which  thev  wove  formerlv  reiranhnl.  Indeed 
some  passaijfes  in  IJeattie’s  ‘Minstrel’  and  Blair's  ‘drav**’  are  cherished 
hv  our  eountrymen  with  a  fondness  whieli  ludokens  irivtit  admiration. 
Beattie  was  formm’ly  known  as  thi‘  author  of  the  ‘  Ixssay  on  M'nith,’ 
hut  this  is  now  merj4;ed  in  the  hiu^hi'r  c*laims  of  th*'  ‘Minsln'l'  tin* 
descriptive  powers,  strong  sentiments,  and  t(*nder  y(‘aniings  <*f  which 
will  never  fail  to  interest  a  large  class  of  read(‘rs.  Tin*  author,  in  the 
words  of  ^Ir.  (lillillan,  ‘had  many  of  the  ])owers,  all  the  virtues,  and 
.*ieareely  one  of  the  faults  generally  su])pose<l  to  l*e  eonneeted  with  the 
character,  mind,  and  temperament,  of  a  poet.’ 

The  theme  of  Blair’s  poetry  is  remarkahly  distinct  from  what  is 
reported  to  have  heen  the  tempc*r  ol’his  mind,  d’lie  one  is  gloomy,  tin* 
other  was  almost  uniformlv  cheerful  and  happv.  The  popularity  of  tin* 
‘Brave’  was  unhounded.  The  author  rose  rapidly  into  fame,  and  unlikt* 
most  of  his  class,  was  not  tem])ti‘d  hy  su(*eess  to  a  second  etlbrt. 

Of  Balconer,  less  is  known.  When  ‘  d'ln*  Shipwri*ck’  first  a]»j»earod 
it  was  greatlv  overrated,  and  some  most  absurd  com])arisons  wen* 
instituted  hetwe(*n  it  and  the  ‘  rihieifl’  and  ‘  Odyssiw.’  d’ln*  usual 
result  has  1‘ollowed.  A  reaction  has  taken  ]dace.  What  w'a^  once 
unduly  magnified  is  now  as  unduly  depn*ciat<*<l.  d'he  ])oem  ‘  has  in 
most  of  its  descri])tive  passag(*s  a  c(*rtain  rugged  strength  and  truth, 
which  proves  at  once  the  ]>(*rspieacity  and  the  po(*tic  vision  of  the  ant  Inn*, 
who,  while  he  sees  all  tlie  minutt*  details  of  his  suhj(*et,  secs  also  the 
glory  ol  imagination  shining  around  them.’  Mr.  (rillillan’s  lntnnlue- 
tions  are  brief  and  appropriate,  somewhat  more  suhdiie<l,  .and  it  it  he 

not  hi*rcsy  to  say  so,  in  better  taste  than  some  of  his  ]>revious  sketches. 
^\e  thank  him  for  suyiplying  us  with  so  admirable  a  volume,  and  repeat 
emphatically  the  rtrommendation,  which,  on  freijuent  occasions,  we 
have  given  to  the  series  of  w  hich  it  torms  part. 

Having  recently'  expressed  at  considerable  length  our  judgment  on 
Bryden’s  poetry,  we  shall  do  nothing  more  at  jiresent  than  record  our 
opinion  ol  Mr.  Biltillan’s  edition,  d’he  volume  is  printed  in  beautitul 
rtyle,  the  notes  appended  are  bnef  and  apposite,  ami  the  preliminary 
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sketch  of  Dry  den’s  life  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  tlic  main 
incidents  of  Ins  career.  We,  like  Mr.  Giltillan,  ‘  yield  to  none  in 
atliniration  of  the  varied,  highly  cultured,  masculine,  and  magnificent 
forces  of  Dry  den’s  genius,  hut  are  painfully  compelletl  to  admit  that  his 
moral  qualities  were  utterly  unworthy  of  his  intellectual  endowments. 


I’^uices  of  Many  Waters;  or,  Travels  in  the  Lands  of  the  Tiber,  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Xile.  With  Notices  of  Asia  Elinor,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Athens,  «kc.  &c.  9s.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  Aveling.  Loudon: 
Snow. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  acquired  distinction  as  a  faithful 
]m*acher,  a  diligent  pastor,  and  a  judicious  man.  His  health  faiUd, 
and  short  seasons  of  relaxation  were  not  sulficient  to  restore  it.  His 

medical  adviser  recommended  him  to  avoid  the  ‘  severitv  of  a  northeni 

% 

winter  l>y  a  sojourn  in  some  of  the  more  genial  climates  that  aiv 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.’  This  induced  him  to 
‘  detennine  on  a  tour  in  the  East.’  From  the  time  we  heard  of  this 
determination,  we  anticipated  that  he  would  puhlish  a  volume  soon 
after  his  return.  The  antecedents  of  Mr.  Aveling  induced  us  to 
expect  that  he  would  be  minute  in  his  observation  of  men  and  things ; 
that  he  would  ])erseveringh'  investigate  evidence ;  and  that  he  would 
Ik*  proof  against  the  numerous  impositions  so  often  ju-actised  on 
Eastern  travellers.  Our  expectations  have  been  fully  realized.  We 
could,  did  our  space  allow,  refer  to  several  passages  illustrative  of 
the  statements  we  have  made;  but  one  may  suffice.  On  pages  837 
and  83H  he  has  most  satisfactorily  explodeil  the  delusion  indulged 
and  practised  by  the  (ireek  and  Roman  Christians  in  reference  to 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  volume  is  written  in  a  lucid, 
thougli  rather  ornate  style,  dudgment  curbs  imagination  throughout. 
T’he  love  of  the  la'antiful  never  allows  the  w  riter  to  forget  the  accurate 
lineaint'uts  of  the  true.  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to 
conlidenee,  assuring  all  who  desire  correct  knowledge  of  the  lands  ol 
the  Bible,  that  it  contains  valuable  information  on  which  full  reliance* 
may  Ik*  placvd. 


Home,  Jicyal  and  Republican.  A  Family’  Histoiy  of  Rome.  By 
•Jane  Margaret  Strickland.  Edited  by  Agnes  Strickland,  Author 
ol  *  The  Queens  of  England.’  London :  Hall,  Virtue,  A  Co. 

liiis  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series,  which,  while  exhibiting  ancient 
R«)ine  in  all  its  stages  of  conquest,  civilization,  luxury,  and  decay',  will 
also  contain  the  early  history*  of  the  Christian  church ; — the  moral 
inllutuice  it  exerted,  and  its  lamentable  declension  from  juirity  of 
doctrine  and  .simplicity  ot  practice.  One  jKculiar  feature  in  tlib 
scheme  is  the  introduction  of  biographies  of  all  the  most  distingui.<hcd 
hi.<torical  characters  both  Heathen  and  Christian ;  and  another  is  the 
eluciilation  ot  the  lultilment  ot  Scripture  prophecy  in  the  great  events 
of  Roman^  history.  The  volume  is  occupied,  as  its  title  imports, 
with  the  first  two  eras  ot  Rome ;  the  shadowy  and  traditionjd  age 
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in  which  the  state  was  under  the  Government  of  kings,  and  tho 
longer  and  more  properly  historical  period  of  a  republican  legislature 
and  a  consular  executive.  It  extends  from  the  foundation  of  Home 
B.c.  753,  to  the  fall  of  democracy  with  Cains  Gracchus,  u.c.  121.  In 
defining  her  ])uq^ose  Miss  Strickland  says,  that  her  work  lK‘ing  designed 
not  only  for  the  Family  Library,  but  also  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
British" people,  ‘  to  the  unlearned  portion  of  which  the  chu«sic  originals 
are  unknown,  much  care  has  l)een  taken  to  render  the  study  of  Homan 
history  a  source  of  pure  and  profitable  information,  deprivetl  of  all 
those  pernicious  details  that  render  Heathen  authors  unfit  for  perusal.’ 
The  author,  by  giving  her  authorities  at  the  foot  of  every  piige,  shows 
her  own  close  intimacy,  not  only  with  the  classic  origin;ils,  i)ut  with 
every  distinguished  modern  writer  in  this  grand  department  of  history. 
Among  the  former  the  reader  is  referred  to  Livy,  Florus,  Plutarch, 
Suetonius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Dionysius,  Polybius,  and  others,  and 
of  the  latter  to  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  Hooke,  and  Kehard. 

^liss  Strickland  has  performed  her  task  in  a  manner  in  all  respects 
highly  creditable.  Her  style  is  i)ure,  vivid,  and  attractive,  and  there 
is  about  her  narratives  a  dramatic  and  anecdotical  liveliness  which  adds 
to  the  value  of  an  historic  ix*cord  the  interest  of  a  work  of  fiction. 
The  untiring  story  of  the  Punic  wars  is  told  with  much  beauty  and 
etlect,  and  indeed  throughout  the  volume  she  has  s'jeeeeded  in  relieving 
the  tedium  of  incessant  mUitiU'y  detail  with  a  certain  tact  and  taste 
almost  peculiar  to  the  female  pen. 


The  British  Comvionwealth ;  or,  a  Commentary/  on  the  Institutions  and 

Principles  of  British  Government.  By  Homersham  Cox,  M.A. 

London :  Longmiin  &  Co. 

As  a  Celtic  pedigri*e  maker  tracing  the  lineage  of  some  illustrious  Ap 
or  O’  or  Mac,  bt‘gins  with  Noah,  if  not  with  Adam,  so  does  Mr. 
Homersham  Cox,  our  latest  commentator  on  the  constitution  of  Britain, 
carry  up  his  inquiries  to  the  beginning  of  the  world.  .Arriving  in 
time  at  the  homely  subject  of  discourse,  ho  begins,  not  like  common 
men,  at  tbe  beginning  but  at  the  end  thereof ;  taking  nut  the  j)arts 
constituent  but  the  constituted,  he  finally  gains  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
things  in  general. 

Mr.  Cox  has  earned  a  reputation  in  the  mathematics  which  he  will 
certainly  never  deserve  in  the  literature  of  the  constitution  if  he  rests 
his  fame  on  the  present  shallow  compilation  of  commonplaces.  Learn¬ 
ing  the  book  has  none,  although  there  is  some  display  of  miscellaneous 
rea^ling.  Beyond  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  author  secs  but  a 
very  little  way.  What,  indeed,  could  be  expected  in  an  explanation  of 
the  constitution  which  does  not  proceed  historically.  Mr.  Cox  has 
only  collected  a  variety  of  notes  on  existing  institutions,  intersjiersed 
with  remarks  on  divers  ‘  questions  of  the  day,’  which  denote  good 
intention  and  something  of  liberal  sentiment,  but  which  are  neither 
Wy  lively  nor  new. 

l^vesteil  of  the  speculation,  the  exposition  would  be  a  most  meagre 
hook,  as  much  wanting  in  clearness  of  statement  as  in  knowledge.  If 
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intfiulcd  U.S  a  text  l)(H)k,  why  such  a  jumble  ol*  the  accidental  with  tlu* 
(‘sseutial  iu;  this.  ‘ 'J'he  eldest  s(»n  of  a  ])eer  enjoyinp:  a  barony,  and  a 
Mi]»erior  title,  is  sometimes  oalled  to  the  House  of  iVers  in  bis  fathers 
bari»ny;  this  is  not  the  ereation  of  a  new  dijjnity,  but  merely  in  anti- 
4'i|)atii)u  of  the  son's  possession.’  L  nless  Mr.  Cox  imai^fines  an  in- 
tliiriiily,  we  should  humbly  hold  the  dignity  new ;  but  why  eireumlo- 
eutiiui,  when  the  tiling  to  Ik*  stated  was  sim])ly  that  the  crown  inav 
maki*  a  ]»oer  of  a  j)eer\s  son,  as  of  any  meaner  elay  ?  lleadinp:  Mr. 
Cox  in  his  exphiuatory  ]>af:es,  one  must  sii^h  with  the  poet — 

‘  1  wish  he  would  explain  his  explanation.’ 

^  Tiie  want  of  knowledge  or  penetration  we  have  noted  will  he  at 
onee  observed  by  turning  to  the  few  ])ages  descriptive  of  local  insti- 
tutiiuis.  Here  there  is  much  less  even  than  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
thiuLTS.  When  a  commentator  eondesccnds  to  notice  a  j)arish  vestrv, 
he  miiTht  surely  bavi*  found  something  to  sav  on  that  not  remote  eou- 
stilutional  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  may  possibly  for  the 
future  ])rt‘Vent  parish  rectors  with  despotic  tastes  Ifom  tranij)ling 
tlown  !Magna  Charta  whenever  a  church-rate  is  to  be  imj)osed.  ^Ir. 
Cox  4lo«‘s  not,  it  is  true,  omit  to  notice  that  there  is  an  institution 
4*alled  trial  by  j\iry;  but  he  has  very  little  to  say  lor  it,  and  that  by 
]»a>sing  extract  from  De  Jiolme.  In  short,  his  Commentary  altogether 
is  a  very  llimsy  j)erformanee,  which  will  neither  inform  the  ignorant 
nor  (‘dify  those  who  are  read  in  constitutional  comments. 

Eri'ooJii'Of;  Ifuvoerj;  [rrrofiia  rijtj  " VWiji  iKiic 'V.TTcirafTrurreioc-  'Vof^i.  «  v«'t 
/k  iv  Aavurto  t^uory  k'di  ^uoic*.  (The  History  of  the  Creek  l\o- 
vidution.  Hy  Spuridon  ’frieou])i.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  London. 
I  Sod  and  ISd  I  .) 

authorofthe.se  two  volumes, Spuridon  Tricoupi,  is  Creek  ^linistor 
in  Lngland.  Ihfore  he  left  his  country,  bis  literary  productions 
liad  gained  him  a  name  ;  and  his  present  work  will  stamj)  him  as  a 
hi>t«»rian  not  unworthy  to  sit  amongst  the  great  Creek  writers  of  old. 
At  present  we  merely  wish  to  draw  attention  to  these  volumes,  not  to 
•liseu.'S  them.  The  language  (modern  Creek)  is  so  ])ure  that  a  good 
Creek  scholar  can  easily  read  them;  and  the  matter  is  such,  that  it 
will  inti*rest  every  man  possessed  of  a  heart.  Of  course  ]\Ir.  T’rieoupi’s 
Work  .vhows  strong  national  sympathies,  and  we  should  be  cautious  in 
assuming  his  view  ol  occurrences.  Yet  he  is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably 
eamlid  ;  he  evidently  wishes  to  tell  the  truth,  whether  it  be  for  or 
again.'it  CreetK* ;  and  if  he  sometimes  unconsciously  presses  down  the 
balance  in  favour  ol  the  Creeks,  every  patriot  will  excu.'ic  him,  and  not 
think  the  less  ot  him.  e  believe  that  the  history  will  be  linished  in 
two  otlu‘r  volumes,  soon  to  appear. 


Dir  PhUo9ophir  ties  Plofin,  Von  Carl  Hermann  Kirchner,  Dr.  Ph. 

(The  Philosophy  of  Plotinus.  Hy  Carl  Kirchner.)  Halle.  lbo4. 
1  iiEUV.  can  Ik*  little  doubt  that  Plotinus  stands  at  the  head  ol  Xe4>- 
Platonic  writers.  It  was  he  who  thoroughlv  developed  the  Xeo- 
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Platonic  system, and  Ins  ^Kneads’  contain  the  healtliiest,  most  thorough, 
and  most  proi’ound  exhibition  of  its  doctrines.  'Fliese  hooks,  however, 
arc  accessible  only  to  few,  and  owin"  to  their  ditheulty  demaiul  a  vast 
amount  of  learning,  patience,  and  time  for  their  comprehension.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  introduce  Carl  Hermann’s  l>ook  to 
the  notice  of  the  jnddie.  It  contains  an  excellent  andthorou^di  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  philoso])hy  of  Plotinus,  written  in  a  clear  and  manly 
stvle,  and  with  succinct  chapters  on  Ammonius,  his  prtKieeessor,  and 
on  the  development  of  Neo- Platonism  subsequent  to  his  death.  Carl 
llormann  is  a  young  man  of  great  j)roinise,  and  we  doubt  not  we  shall 
soon  hear  much  more  of  him  in  the  walks  of  jihilosoj)hv.  This 
M'holarly  volume,  full  of  patient  research  and  thoughtfulness,  is  a  goo<l 
introduction.  _ 


OrircJn'schc  Von  Eduard  ( lerhard,  Ord.  Prof,  an  d.  Cniv. 

zii  Berlin.  Krster  Ihivl :  Die  (iriechischen  dottheiten.  Ihu'lin: 
Keiiner.  1851.  ((iivek  ^lythology.  By  Eduard  (lerhard,  ( )rdinarv 
Ih’ofessor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Part  First  :  the  Creek 
Divinities.) 

Tin:  name  of  Gerhard  is  well  known  to  all  philologists.  11  is  works 
eonnect(‘d  with  arclueological  art  and  his  arclueologi(*al  journal  have 
given  him  a  j)lace  among  the  very  first  of  scholars,  ^fhe  present  work 
IS  evidently  the  result  of  long  study,  of  years  of  patient  examination 
and  eolleetion,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  form  a  standard  hook  in 
its  wav.  It  is  verv  drvlv  written,  and  the  learned  pedantic  stvle  is 
decidedly  repelling ;  hut  the  philologist,  for  whom  alone  it  is  written, 
will  find  in  it  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  hints.  We  have,  in  the])resent 
volume,  only  the  first  instalment,  containing  an  introduction,  in  which 
lie  develops  his  mythological  princijdcs,  and  two  hooks — the  first  on 
the  svstcins  of  the  gods,  and  the  second  on  the  Greek  divinities.  'There 
are  many  points  in  his  speculations  that  might  he  di.sputed,  and  it 
woidd  be  easy  to  find  faults  here  and  there ;  hut  wo  agree  thoroughly 
with  his  own  motto,  ‘  One  will  more  easilv  blame  than  imitate.’  He 
deserves  especial  praise  in  tracing  the  geogra])hical  origin  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ideas  of  the  gods  and  their  intermixture  one  with  the  otluT, 
and  also  for  the  light  throw  n  on  mythology  by  vases  and  other  remains 
of  art.  'The  scholarship  of  the  hook  is  immense,  scarcely  a  work  on 
the  subject  having  escajicd  the  study  of  Professor  Gerhard. 


Idyls  and  Sonys.  By  Francis  'Turner  Palgrave.  London  : 

.John  W.  I’arker  <&  Son. 

Tins  volume  is  inscribed,  in  graceful  and  reverent  v'crse,  to  Alfred 

fT.  Jo  ' 

lennvson, 

V  7 

‘  A  soul  in  friendship  and  in  song, 

JToved  pure  and  brave  and  loyal,* 

*nd  it  is  impossible  to  read  many  of  its  pages  without  perceiving  that 
the  gifted  author  has  reaped  the  natural  results  of  sympathetic  admira¬ 
tion.  'That  Mr.  Palgrave  is  a  true  poet  is  a  jioint  that,  with  all  due 
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diffidence,  we  think  established.  Not  profound  as  some,  nor  brilliant 
as  others,  there  are  'yet  in  his  effusions  much  beauty,  freedom,  and 
force.  If  we  sometimes  desiderate  a  deeper  insii^ht  into  the  scenes 
and  sentiments  that  inspire  his  muse,  and  wish  that  so  fluent  a  verse 
were  the  «»arb  and  vehicle  of  more  vigorous  thought,  yet  we  meet 
with  many  exquisite  j)ietures  of  life  and  utterances  of  IWliiip:.  The 
author  is  most  at  home,  in  our  humble  judgment,  with  the  beautilul 
and  the  tender,  and  on  subjects  of  this  kind  we  would  rather  listen  to 
him  than  to  a  dozen  of  the  common  run  of  even  respectable  poets. 


The  Doctrines  of  the  Bible  developed  in  the  Tacts  of  the  Bible. 
With  an  Aj)pendix,  containing  a  Catechism  in  each  section,  for  the 
use  of  Families,  Seri])ture  Classes,  and  Schools.  J>y  the  Rev.  (leorge 
la'wis.  })p.  1-S.  Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  cV:  Co. 

Onk  of  the  most  healthful  and  striking  features  of  the  theoloiiical 
literature  of  the  ]u*esent  day  is  the  great  attention  that  is  being  paid  to 
the  historical  form  of  divine  revelation.  It  has  not  always  i»ecn  suf¬ 
ficiently  considered  that  Cod  has  put  his  truth  nearly  altogether  into 
the  form  of  history  of  some  kind,  and  the  reasons  of  his  doing  so  have 
not  been  duly  appreciated.  We  rejoice  greatly  in  the  j»resent  direction 
of  the  theological  mind,  assured  that  a  diligent  following  out  of  (mkI's 
]dan,  in  this  respect,  must  yield  rich  results  in  the  better  knowledge 
and  realization  of  (lod's  truth. 

Mr.  Lewis  has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  made  an  intelligent  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  historical  devehq)ment  of  doctrinal  truth,  lie  has 
not  exhausted  the  subject,  nor  treated  it  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  most  advanced  minds  ;  but  he  has  a  true  idea  for  his  guidance, 
and  he  brings  a  large  amount  of  sober-thinking  and  diligent  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  illustration  and  defence  of  the  leading  juunciples  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  work  will  be  read  with  great  advantage  bv  manv.and 
may  serve  an  important  jmrpose  as  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  the  instruetion  and  training  of  youthful  intellects.  ANe 
eonliallv  recommend  it  for  its  solid  excellence. 


The  Kmphatic  \eir  Testament,  according  to  the  Authorized  1  ersion, 
compared  trith  the  J'arious  Readings  of  the  Vatican  Manuscript. 
Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essav  on  (Jreek  Emj)lnisis,  by  .lohn 
Taylor,  Author  of  ‘duniiis  identified.’  London:  Taylor  A  Co. 


1 11 K  aeet>mplislied  editor  of  this  handsome  volume,  in  the  Iiojk*  that 
he  may  matciially  assist  inquirers  after  truth,  in  their  study  of  the 
Sacrcil  ANritings,  by  the  restoration  of  the  most  aneient  text,  ]*rop<»scs 
to  give  prominence  to  those  words  in  the  English  version  which  explain 
the  pnuninent  words  in  the  Greek.  The  idea  is  new  to  us,  and  Mr. 
laylor  has  completely  carried  out  his  design  in  a  volume  which  is 
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dissertation,  on  ‘  The  Antiquit}^  and  Authority  of  the  Vatieau  Manu¬ 
script.’  The  volume  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  hihlieal  students, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  who  receive  the  eominent  of  the  admirable  Bishop 
Xewton  on  that  ])assai;e  of  St.  .lohn,  which  we  quote  ;u*eordin^ 
to  his  inter])retatiou  of  it, — ‘  Believe  not  every  doctrine,  but  try  the 
doctrinea,  whether  they  are  of  God.’  Mr.  Taylor  is  already  so  well 
known  by  his  work.s  on  the  Currency,  and  on  divers  (questions  of 
Political  Economy,  and  by  his  lar;^er  work  on  the  ideutilication  of 
‘Junius,’  iu>  to  require  no  introduction  from  us  to  the  thoughtful  and 
studious  i^idions  of  the  community.  We  shall  be  hajq>y  to  weleomo 
his  proposed  continuation  of  the  Emphatic  New  Testament  to  the 
A|H)calypse ;  and  the  edition  of  the  *  Vatican  (ireek  dVstament,’  which, 
we  hear,  he  has  in  jireparation. 


The  Proidiefii  Union,  and  other  Poona.  By  Cliarles  T.  Browne, 
Author  of  ‘  Irene,’  Ae.  J^ondon  :  Simpkin,  ^larshall,  A  Co. 

The  Papal  ALT^iession,  which  ur^cd  the  statesman  to  a  counter-active 
lei^dslation,  the  journalist  to  indite  wrathful  leaders,  and  the  orator  to 
the  noisy  ]datform,  imj)elled  Mr.  Browne  to  the  composition  of  a  j)oem. 
‘Astrclh/  betokens  considerable  j)ower  in  the  author,  and  a  chaste  and 
well-furnished  mind.  We  admire  his  intention,  which  wits  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  truth  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  iie  would  not  have 
done  so  more  clfeetively  and  lastini^dy  in  })rose  than  in  j)oetry.  As  a 
^‘neral  remark,  not  intended  to  allect  this  meritorious  production  of  a 
^lowin"  imagination,  we  are  convinced  that  nearly  all  our  modern  and 
younger  poets  compose  too  rapidly.  Moore  confessed  that  he  was  cn 
gaged,  during  a  long  day,  in  the  construction  of  a  single  line, — 

‘  And  threat  to  sweep  away  our  shrines  of  j)ride.’ 

But  our  younger  poets,  in  many  instances,  ]»roduce  too  fast.  As  in 
sculpture,  a  hiusty  chisel  may  increase  the  ugliness  of  a  gorgon,  while  it 
cannot  produce  the  life-like  beauty  of  the  Belvidere  ;  so  in  poetry, 
rapidity  of  comj)ositi(m  j)roduccs  much  metrical  i;x})ression  ;  but  not 

^  The  thoughts  that  breathe,  the  words  that  burn.’ 

The  Muses  coin  slowly,  but  their  issue  is  purest  gold  ! 


Pssaij  on  Ifuman  Happineaa.  By  C.  B.  Addcrley,  M.B.  Second 
edition,  pp.  ‘JO.  London:  Blackadcr  A  Co.  1S5L 

This  essay  is  ‘pndiminary’  to  a  series  of  small  works  on  ‘Great 
Truths  for  Thoughtful  Hours,’  of  which  the  sidject  of  each  will  be 
^int*  inq)ortant  topic  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  earnest  and  the 
Wise.  The  writer  defines  hapjiiness  to  be  ‘  a  state  of  con.stant  adapta¬ 
tion  of  action  to  right  intention’ — an  inherence,  not  an  option — a 
natural  rcsidt,  not  an  arbitrary  reward — distinguished  I'rom  peace, 
5^atisf;u*tion,  jdeasure,  and  prosperity.  From  this  detinition  he  infers 
that  luture  Inqipiness  and  reverses  are  conaeqiiencea,  not  nicards — that 
the  corruption  of  our  minds  has  placed  hapjiincss  in  the  negation  of 


natural  inclinations — that  idlencaa  is  condemned,  as  productive  ol  the 
N.  S. — VOL.  IX.  B  B 
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very  opposite  of  happiness — that  luxury  is  worse  even  than  idleness _ 

that  living  lor  pleasure  is  forsaking;  tlie  design  of  our  being — that  ‘our 
rt'st  must  Ik*  no  rest  below/  and  that  the  exereises  of  life,  our  general 
line  of  lU'tion  alone — the  eonstant  aeting  out  of  our  proper  destiny — 
tends  to  happiness.  This  ‘destiny’  is — to  reeover  lost  perfeetion  in 
an  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God — the  laws  and  ideas  of  our 
own  ereation.  Progress  in  this  voluntary  obedience  is  ascertained  kr 
ti*sts,  and  secured  by  means,  which  are  unfolded  in  several  brief  chapters, 
clearly  and  elegantly  expressed.  Conformity  to  God’s  will  is  represented 
to  be  ‘  as  mueh  the  end  and  otliee  of  our  lK*ing  as  it  is  the  end  and  oftiet* 
of  the  sun  to  shine  hy  day.’  The  apjdication  of  the  general  intention 
to  the  particular  oci’Upations  of  various  lines  of  life  is  reserved  for 
another  ‘lay  si'mion,’  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  read,  as  wo  arc  thank¬ 
ful  for  having  read  this.  _ 


The  Ilnndhook  of  (-hina.  lleing  a  Concise  Manual  of  the  Ancient 
History,  Seientitic  Discoveries,  Present  Condition,  and  Future  JVos- 
jM‘ets  of  that  country.  With  a  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  jKiiding  Uevolntion  in  China;  and  notices  of  the  past 
and  ])rcsent  elVorts  made  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  that  vast 
Kmpiri*.  Py  Piehard  Hall,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chinese 
Kvangelization  Society.  Ijondon:  Nishet  &  Co.  1851. 

Tins  is  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject — a  subject,  too,  which  in  the 
prc'sent  day  occupies  more  or  less  the  thoughtsof  most  intelligent  people; 
and  is  likely,  from  the  extniordinary  }>osition  of  atfairs  in  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire,  to  become  increasingly  interesting  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  W  e  b.ave  perused  it  with  })leasurc,  and  can  give  it  our 
cordial  recommendation,  as  eminently  fitted  to  impart  siaind  and 
valuable  information  on  a  subject  of  high  importance,  llie  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  large  amount  of  knowledge 
which  Mr.  Hall  has  maniiged  to  compress  into  a  shilling  volume. 
Then*  is  hardly  a  topic  of  interest  or  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
•o])le,  the  institutions,  or  the  country  of  China,  which  the  reader  will 


P* 

not  find  here  treated, 
and  research. 


The  book  displays,  too,  considerable  industry 


From  a  si'iise  of  critical  justice,  however,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention 
one  serious  defect  in  the  volume,  namely,  the  want  of  methodical 
arrangi‘ment.  'fliis  is  pailieularly  to  be  regretted  in  a  work  which 
profcssis  to  lx*  a  ‘Handbook,’  or  l>ook  of  reference.  In  the  event 
of  a  >(‘eond  edition,  we  suggest  that  the  valuable  materials  which 
Mr.  Hall  has  eolleeted  together  be  re-arranged,  and  the  book  divided 
intv»  ehapti’rs.  brief  index  too,  or  table  of  contents,  would  be  a 
valuabb*  aihlition. 


UtHceUanieg,  CrificaK  ! may i native^  and  Juridical,  contrihvted  to 
liUickirood' H  Magazine.  Ily  Samuel  Warren.  In  Two  Volumes. 
lV>st  Svo.  ‘Jls.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Hlaekwood  &  Sons. 


liiK  success  which  has  attended  the  republications  from  the  ^  Edin¬ 
burgh  llcviexy'  has  set  an  example  which  we  are  glad  to  sec  followed 
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bv  the  publishers  of  other  periodicals.  It  has  lonq  been  matter  of 
recret  that  so  lari^e  an  amount  of  scholarsliip,  philosophy,  and  lij^ht 
literature,  as  our  periodical  journals  contain,  should  pass  so  rapidly 
into  oblivion.  This  evil  is  now  in  the  way  of  correction.  It  is  a 
healthful  sign ;  and  if  due  limits  be  observed  it  cannot  fail  to  enrich 
our  literature.  Dr.  Warren,  the  author  of  the  present  volumes,  became 
first  known  to  the  public  by  ‘  l*assages  from  the  Diarv’  of  a  late  l*hy- 
siciiui,’  and  his  fame  has  since  been  widened  by  the  publication  of 
some  works  of  liotion,  displaying  considerable  ability  in  combination 
with  sound  judgment  and  a  high  moral  standard,  lie  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  recognised  authors  of  the  day,  and  as  such  is  cntitleil  at  all 
times  to  very  respectful  attention.  T'he  present  volumes  consist  of 
articles  contributed,  with  very  slight  exception,  to  ‘  Blackwood’s  ^laga- 
zine.’  Most  of  them,  we  are  informed,  ‘  were  originally  w  ritten  w  itli  a 
view  to  subsequent  separate  publication ;  and  some  have  cost  the 
author  gn‘at  j>ains,  alike  in  the  w'riting  and  revision.’  The  ])apers 
included  arc  very  various,  and  consist  of  tales,  critical  memoirs,  poetry, 
reviews,  and  legal  disquisitions.  Together  they  constitute  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  reading,  and  may  be  advantageously  substi¬ 
tuted  for  many  of  the  works  wdiich  obtain  extensive  po[>ularity. 


The  Annotated  Paroffraph  Bible.  (Containing  the  Old  and  Kew 
Testaments  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  Arranged  in 
I’aragraphs  and  Paridlelisms.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  Prefaces 
to  the  Several  Books,  and  an  Entirely  New  Selection  of  Kefereiiccs 
to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages,  Maps,  Tables,  &c.  Royal  8vo. 
Part  IV.  The  Prophetical  Books,  4s.  London:  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Wk  have  much  })leasurc  in  introducing  again  this  w’ork  to  our 
readers.  ^J'he  Parts  already  issued  have  had  our  warm  commendation, 
and  we  feel  no  disposition  to  speak  less  highly  of  the  one  bel’orc  us. 
The  j)ervading  principle  of  the  work  is  indicated  in  its  title.  No 
attentive  reailer  of  the  Bible  can  fail  to  perceive  the  injury  done  to 
many  of  its  parts  by  the  artificial  divisions  introduced.  These  divisions 
ate,  in  some  cas(*s,  clearly  opposed  to  the  course  of  the  author’s  rea¬ 
soning  or  narrative,  and  must  therefore  tend  in  the  same  degree  to 
obscure  his  meaning,  and  to  prevent  the  ready  ai)prchension  of  his 
course  of  thought.  This  evil  is  obviated  in  the  Paragraph  Bible, 
which  is  further  enriched  by  a  large  body  of  illustrative  notes  that 
display  extensive  reading,  sound  discrimination,  and  a  nice  ap|)reciation 
ol  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  Jewish  life.  Each  of  the  prophetic  books 
introduced  by  a  brief  j)reface,  wdnch  sketches  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  furnishes  an  analysis  of  his  w  ritings.  A  short  narrative  of  Jewish 
history  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  two  Testaments  is 
also  given.  Altogether  the  w'ork  is  entitled  to  very  considerable  praise, 
id  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  intelligent 
Christian. 
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tSchool  Series.  EdiU*il  by  the  Rev.  O.  K.  Gleig,  M.A. 

1.  Erperimental  Chemutirif.  IJy  Thomas  Tate,  F.K.A.S.  pp.  102. 

2.  Maqnethm,  Voltaic  Electricity^  and  Electro  Dynamics.  Hv  Thoma'! 
Tati‘,  F.R.A.S.  pp.  10(>. 

3.  Liqht  and  Heat.  Ry  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S.  pp.  Is2. 

1.  .My  Second  School  Hook,  By  ^V .  M‘LL*od,  F.lt.Ci.S.  j)p.  ll.j. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

In  this  series  we  have  not  only  guides  to  reading  and  spelling,  but  abo 
to  the  higher  branches  of  science,  treated  of  course  in  a  j)opul:ir 
manner.  The  principles  involved  are  very  clearly  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  variety  of  plea.'iing  experiments.  The  design  is  well  carrietl 
out,  aiwl  deserves  success.  It  is  oidy  when  such  b(K)ks  as  the  alH)ve 
arc  within  the  reach  of  all  clas.ses  that  one  can  hope  to  tind  intelligence 
and  tHlucation  general. 

The  Science  of  Arithmetic.  By  dames  Cornwell,  Ph.D.,  and  Josliua 
Fitch,  M..\.  pp.  3tS.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  A  Co. 
The  authors  have  attempted,  and  we  think  succeeded,  in  producing  a 
lMK)k  esjK.‘cially  adapted  for  schools  where  the  highest  branches  of 
mathematical  science  are  not  yet  studied.  It  is  well  fitted  to  supply  a 
voitl  in  many  of  our  day-schools.  The  student  is  led  to  think  aiul 
rca.son  on  every  step  he  takes.  We  quite  agree  with  the  authors,  ‘  that 
to  d(‘gr.itle  arithmetic  into  a  mere  routine  of  mechanical  devices  for 
working  sums,  is,  even  in  a  scIuk)!  for  young  children,  to  commit  as 
grave  and  mischievous  a  mistake,  as  if  our  university  professors  were 
to  |KTmit  the  rules  of  mensuration  to  suj)ersedc  the  study  of  Euclid. 

'I'lie  coursi^  is  very  comprehensive,  being  calculated  to  render  a 
student  comjH.‘ti*nt  to  ]>a.<s  with  credit  the  ordinary  examination  for  the 
degrei*  of  B.A.  at  either  of  the  universities. 


Essays  Selected  from  CuntributioHs  to  butes,  and  will  long  retain  an  honorable 
the  KditthHcah  Rcriew.  By  Henry  j)Osit ion  in  English  literature. 

Rogers.  Vol.  III.  Svo.  op.  3S8.  12s.  Theological  Tendcnc'us  of  the  Aye. 
Lnuhm:  lionginan  k  Co. —  In  our  An  Inaugural  Lecture  D(‘livercd  at  the 
notice  Ust  month  of  Mr.  llop  rs’  ‘Con-  Opening  of  St.  Mary’s  Collegt*  on  the 
tribut ions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review’ we  28th  Novcmln  r,  Ibal.  By  the  Ib  v. 
re]v>rted  that  the  new  pajM’rs  contained  J.  Tulhx'h,  D.D.  Is.  Svo.  pp.  3k 
in  this  edition  were  printed  in  a  separate  Edinburgh :  Baton  it  liitchic. — An  ad- 
volume  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  inirable  lecture,  which  merits  and  ^ill 
iKissessed  the  first.  This  v»)lume  is  now  well  repay  attentive  |)cnisal.  Dr.  lul- 
l)efor<'  us,  uniform  in  all  res|>cct8  with  loch’s  recent  npiKiintmcnt  as  Brineijud 

the  two  previously  published.  The  and  Theological  Brofe^sor  at  St.  Maiy’s 

five  paiH'rs  which  it  c<)iitaiiis  are  dis-  College,  St.  Andrews,  afforded  an  a]>- 
tingni.shed  by  the  usual  (pialities  of  jiropriate  occasion  for  enlarging  <*n  tlie 
Mr.  KogiTs’  writings,  ;uid  will  lie  theological  tendencies  of  the  age.  Dt 
heartily  welcomed  bv  a  numen)u.s  class,  this  opiKirtunity  he  has  judiciously 
If  U'ss  distinguished  bv  brillianey  tluui  availed  iiimself  in  the  lecture  laffore 
some  other  volumes  of  tlie  sune  class,  us,  in  which  ‘  a  rapid  and  general  vu  w 
they  are  ennobled  by  verj'  liigh  attri-  of  the  various  sclioob  of  theologicid 
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thought,  ou  whose  distract ing  conflict 
so  nuuivh<‘arts  arc  now  fixed,*  is  taken. 
itr.Tidloch  classifies  thcllicological  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  age  into  traditionalism, 
ratioualiMii,  and  that  genuine  theo¬ 
logical  spirit  which  combines  due  respect 
for  the  p:»st  ami  freedom  of  imiuir}'  with 
devout  referiuce  to  Script un*  as  the 
ultimate  standard  of  ai)peal.  We  have 
si'ldom  read  a  lecture  with  such  entire 
approval,  and  ver}'  cordially  recomnn'ud 
it  to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  religious 
truth. 

Sf'ripfitre  Jj'ftsons  for  rii}f  Infant  CUikk. 
Bv  .M.  W.  Norwicli:  Fletcher  &  Ah‘x- 
aiider. — ‘These  simple  ([uestions,’  the 
author  tells  us,  ‘were  com])ilcd  for 
the  use  of  a  small  infant  school,  from 
the  conviction  that  children  of  the 
teiulerest  years  are  able  to  understand 
the  vital  truths  of  Seri|)ture.’  They 
are  well  suited  to  their  ])ro])oscd  object, 
hut  the]»ictorialillustrat ions  introduced 
are  not  to  our  mind.  The  fxafjfieration 
by  which  .sonn*  of  them  are  marked  is 
|H*niicious  rather  than  otherwise.  We 
are  not  unaware  of  the  ])lea  that  is 
urged  on  behalf  of  such,  but  arc  strongly 
inclined  to  doubt  the  expediency  of 
corrupting  the  taste  in  order  to  deepen 
the  moral  imj)ression  made  on  the 
young. 

Itrtarherl  Thoughts  and  Apophthegmi^. 
Krtrarfrd  from  aomr  of  the  writinf/s  \ 
of  Arrhtjhhop  What  el  if.  Fea]i.  Svo. 
pp.  1S7.  London:  lUackader  &  Co. — 
A  judicious  and  verv  valuable  selection 
fnun  the  writings  ot'  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  cogent  reasoners  of  the  day. 
The  severity  of  Arehbisho])  Whately’s 
logic  Ls  \iniversally  admin'd,  and  the 
^tvdif  of  his  writings  is  one  of  the  best 
mental  exercises  w  liich  a  young  intellect 
can  undertake.  His  works  abound 
with  the  elements  of  thought;  and  this 
»niall  volume  furnishes  a  rich  store¬ 
house  of  a}K)phthegms,  distinguished 
alike  by  ])ractical  wisdom  and  decj) 
philosopljy. 

,  Q'det  Heart.  IW  the  Author  of 

Katie  Stewart.*  Second  FMition. 
Iznjo.  pp,  ;p20.  F^dinburgh  and 
F^mdon  :  IMackw  ood  k  Sons. — We 
*c^ely  expected  a  second  edition  of 
this  work,  as  it  does  not  abound  in  the 


elements  of  popularity.  The  narrative 
is  simple.  The  characters  introduced 
an*  not  distinguished  by  any  very 
striking  features,  and  the*  general  re¬ 
sult  is  such  as  every  iulelligi.‘nt  n*ader 
must  have  antici|uited.  TIic  tone  of 
the  volume  is  unexceptionable,  and 
Menie  liaurie  is  just  one  of  those 
heroines  in  whom  all  novelists  delight, 
and  whom  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
sketch. 

Christianilff  in  Turkey.  Correspond 
dence  of  thp  Gorernments  of  Christen¬ 
dom^  relatinff  to  Kreentions  in  Turkey^ 
for  AjHjstaey  from  hlarnism.  With  a 
le  tter  from  Sir  Cullinrj  K.  Kardley^ 
Hart.,  to  M.  Georye  liseh,  ]*asteur ; 
and  the  Reply  of  the  Lyons  Committee. 
Svo.  j)j).  1^.  Ijondon  :  Partridge, 
Oakey,  cV:  Co.  —  The  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  is  well-timed.  It  is 
speciiuly  approj^riate  just  now,  and 
holds  out  to  the  (’hristiau  subjects  of 
Turkey  the  ])rospect  of  a  future  far 
brigliter  and  mon:  hopeful  than  any¬ 
thing  they  have  yet  known.  We  are 
grateful  to  Sir  Culling  K.  Eardley  for 
the  labor  he  hits  expended  in  bringing 
this  subj(‘ct  before  liis  countrymen,  ana 
most  cordijdly  bid  him  Cod  speed. 

Anynstin.  The  Happy  Child.  From 
the  French  of  Madame  Clam  Monnerod. 
F^dinburgh  :  Thomas  (’onstablc  &  Co. 
— A  translation  from  the  French,  wliich 
reads  with  the  eiise  and  fluency  of  an 
original.  The  work  is  ha|))uly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  possesses  large  att  met  ions 
for  juvemile  readers,  and  indeed  for 
those  of  more  mature  years.  Its  tone 
is  thoroughly  unexceptionable;  its  .sen¬ 
timents  arc  evangelical;  and  the  order 
of  talent  it  exhibits  is  highly  creditable. 
A  more  ])leasing  companion  for  the 
young  it  would  be  ditficult  to  find. 

A  Script nre  Gazetteer ;  eontaininy  an 
account  of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  By  B.  II.  Cowper. 
F'cap.  Svo.  pp.  101.  London:  John 
Snow. — This  small  volume  has  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  want  felt  by  Mr.  Cowper  in 
the  course  (»f  his  own  readiii"  and 
studies.  Having  cx|>erienced  the  in- 
conv(‘nicncc  of  not  possessing  a  com- 
!  pendious  manual  ot  reference  to  the 
j  various  j)laces  mentioned  in  the  Scrio- 
I  tures,  he  has  been  induced  to  supply 
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the  ilelirioury.  llis  aim  ‘has  been  to  j 
put  in  the  snuiUost  eoinpass,  and  in  ' 
the  clearest  li^l>t,  such  facts  jls  it  an-  1 
x  ars  to  him  Serinture  reiulers  slionld  ' 
H*  acipiaiuled  willi.*  II is  t)l)jeet  has 
bi-en  liaj)pily  attained.  Completeness  j 
of  information,  combined  with  brevity,  i 
is  the  distintfuishim;  feature  of  his 
volume,  which,  if  appreciated  by  the  i 
public,  will  spi'cdily  be  followed  by  t 
iumther  on  the  Old  'l\‘stam(‘nt.  | 

./  Text  lltok  of  Zoology :  fur  Schooh.  ; 
By  rhilip  Henry  Cfosse,  A.Ij.S.  12mo. 
pp.  150.  liondon:  Society  for  Fn)- ! 
motin^  C’hristian  Knowledi^e. — Wc  are  , 
sorr\  that  this  volume  hits  so  louii: 
escaped  our  notice.  The  omission  has 
Ihtii  winilly  unintmitional.  Mr.  (iosse 
is  evidently  well  furnished  for  the  work 
he  has  umlertaken,  ami  his  ‘  Text  Ikwik’ 

: admirably  suited  to  its  proposed 
object,  and  well  (mtitled  to  the  eonli- 
denee  it  claims.  It  is  the  production 
of  li  ftill  MdMy  and  Its  such  we  cordially 
recofnmend  it. 

Julamerk :  a  Title  of  the  Xesforitnis. 
By  Mrs.  B.  Webb.  ]>p.  1''0.  iis. 
London:  ('larked:  Beeton. — I'his  work 
has  lu'en  known  to  the  i)ublic  for 
sevend  yt'ars,  and  is  desiirncd  to  excite 
amonj'st  our  countrymen  a  warmer 
interest  in  the  pt'ople  of  whom  it  treats. 
The  present  cheap  edition  is  iirinted  in 
a  neat  and  readable  style,  anil  its  circu¬ 
lation  will  exert  a  bcneticial  inlliienec 
over  a  lar^e  class  of  travellers,  for 
whom  it  has  been  prepared.  Mrs. 
Webb  |KJssesses  many  ipndities  well 
suited  to  the  department  of  relijjious 
liction,  and  in  the  tide  before  us  these 
are  brought  out  with  distinctness  and 
j^hhI  etVecl  . 

Select  H'orkti  of  Thomojt  ('hahnerx^ 
LL.Ii.  Edited  bv  his  Son-in- 
Law,  the  Rev.  W.  itanna,  LL.D. 
Nol.  111.  Post  Svo.  pp.  Edin¬ 
burgh:  ('omstable  &  C'o. — This  volume 
coiLstitutes  the  tirst  of  the  cheap  rc- 
ublication  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  S'rmons. 
t  is  intended  to  Ik*  followed  by  another, 
and  the  two  will  contain  ail  the  sennons 
published  bv  him,  and  ;dso  the  Dis- 
coursi'  ou  (.saiah  vii.  3-5,  which  was 
printed  after  his  death.  The  present 
volume  Cinitains  the  Astronomiejd  and 
Commercial  Discourses,  with  thirteen 


Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  and  six 
under  the  title  of  the  Two  Kingdoms. 
W  e  need  not  add  one  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  to  the  series  to  which  the 
volume  belonj^s. 

ITords  hy  the  iraysule ;  er,  the  Chil- 
(Ireti  and  the  Flowers.  By  Emily  .\yton. 
With  Illustrations,  by  11.  .Vnelay. 
London:  (Irani  &  (IrilUlh. — A  volume 
w  hich  combines,  in  an  nnw  onted  deirreo 
t  he  iiLstruetive  and  t  he  uleasiiu;.  Voun^ 
readers  cannot  fail  to  Ije  interestiul  in 
it,  and  those  of  more  advanced  years 
may  learn  much  from  its  pa^es.  The 
manner  in  which  Miss  Vaughan 
awak(‘ns  and  directs  the  curiosity  of 
her  youii't  charije  is  illustrativi*  of  a 
l^'iK'ral  law  from  which  the  largest 
benelit  proceeds.  There  are  ample  ob¬ 
jects  ol  iiLst ruction  around  us.  The 
i^reat  tiling  is  to  awaken  iiupiiry,  miJ 
to  frive  it  a  mseful  diiTClion. 

The  Slej)j)lny-stune  to  Animal  and 
Vetjetahle  J^htfsiolo'/i/.  IW  Mary  Shiehl. 
pp.  DO.  London:  Longman  ii:  Co. 
Tliis  is  a  series  of  conversations  h«*- 
tween  a  mother  and  her  children,  in 
the  coui'se  of  which  a  consiilerable 
amount  of  information  is  given  in  a 
pleasing  inaniu'r. 

The  Rev.  J.  Parker  discusses  Se- 
ndarisin  in  ‘six  cluqiters’  (W  .Freeman) 
with  inti'lligenee  and  i)oinl. — An  In- 
quity  respecting  the  i'hurch  of  i'hnsf 
oy  I'homas  Hughes  M ilucr  (Edinburgh: 
.1.  Taylorj,  is  ‘but  a  preliminary  slejt  to 
the  advocacy  of  an  unqualilied  return 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.’ — ItintsonSlndi/y  by  Bev.'l  honuis 
Light l)ody, of  tShellield, New  Brunsw  ick 
(\Vard  A  C’o.),  is  full  of  wise  counsel 
and  illustrative  anecdote. — In  ToUlwal 
Sketches :  Twelve  (  ha  piers  on  t  Iw  St  rny- 
ffles  of  the  Aye^  Dr.  Carl  Ret  slag,  laic 
PiX)fessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  \  ni- 
versity  of  Rostock  (Theobald),  brings 
a  sagacious  mind  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  state  and  recent  history  ol 
Europe,  and  makes  a  vigorous  asser¬ 
tion  of  important  prineijdes,  — 
Morning  Ixind:  a  Family  and  Jewish^ 
History,  bv  the  author  ol  ‘  Leila  Ada, 
and  ‘Leila’s  Diary’  ()\ertheim  «and 
Mackintosh),  is  an  interesting  and  a 
pathetic  beipiel  to  those  charming  pub¬ 
lications. 
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Tiie  Division  on  Mu.  Kokhuck’s  ]\Iotion  sealed  the  late  or 
THK  Aueuueen  Cabinet.  This  had  been  loivscon  Iroin  the  inonieiit 
that  the  honorable  nieinher  lor  Shelliehl  i^ave  his  notiee.  A  inajoritv 
in  tavor  of  the  motion  was  coiilidently  anticij)ated,  hut  none  expected 
it  to  he  so  overwhelming.  Jt  was  jjrohahly  increased  by  Lord  John 
Russell’s  resignation,  hut  tlie  eommittee  moved  for  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  resolved  on  though  tlie  noble  lord  hail  continued  to  lead 
the  ministerial  j'halanx.  AVhile  a  large  majority  was  all  but 
universally  looked  for,  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public  I’eeling  as  to  calculate  on 
a  favorable  decision.  This  was  tlie  ease  we  know  only  two  or 
threr  days  before  the  2t)th  January.  J’he  (iovernment  regarded 
the  motion  as  one  of  eensurt*,  and  avow(‘d  their  detiTinination  to 
resign  if  it  were  carried.  In  the  face  of  such  declaration,  however, 
and  notwithstanding  the  deeply  critical  stati*  of  our  jmhlic  atfairs, 
the  division  which  took  place  is  almost  un]trecedented  in  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  history,  the  numbers  being  (tellers  included)  1307  for  the 
motion,  and  150  against  it.  An  analysis  of  this  division  brings  out 
some  signiticant  points  to  which  it  is  desii'able  that  ]»ublie  attention 
should  be  given.  In  the  following,  which  we  take  from  the  registry 
of  the  National  Parliamentary  Reform  Association,  our  readiu’s  will 
specially  note  the  much  larger  pi*oj)ortion  of  county  than  of  borough 
members  who  voti'd  Ibr  the  imjuiry — 

County 


Members — England  and  Wales 
„  Scotch  .... 

„  Irish  .... 

University  „  . 

Rorough  Mendjors — England  and  Wi 
.,  „  Scotch  .... 

Irish  .... 


if 


For. 

Apaini^t 

1)5 

o 

.  .  IS 

N 

21 

.  . 

.  .  / 

I 

.  .  t 

IGJ 

.  .  07 

() 

.  .  s 

1) 

.  .  8 

207 

I'jO 

liCgarded  from  another  point  of  view  the  division  furnishes  the  lob 
lowing  facts  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind — 


For. 

70 


Against. 

5J 


27 

11 

1 


Connected  with  the  peerage  .... 

Holding  olliee . — 

In  the  army  . 

In  the  navy . S 

The  ininority  included  many  thorough  liberals,  amongst  whom 
Were  several  who  arc  known  as  the  s])ecial  su])porters  of  reli- 
pous  liberty.  Messrs.  Harnes,  Drotherton,  Cln^etham,  Crossley, 
Kershaw,  Milligan,  and  Pilkington,  arc  of  this  nundjcr.  A  few 
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of  these  "t'ntleinen  were  j>roh;ihly  inthieneed  hy  an  unwillin«;iu‘ss 
to  cmharniss  the  ministry,  hut  the  majority,  we  a|)j)relien(l,  were 
swayed  hy  hostility  to  the  war— a  view  of  the  (luestion  which  haslnvn 
extensively  adopted  hy  the  Jjaneashirc  and  Yorkshire  men.  Neither 
Mr.  C’ohden,  31  r.  liright,  nor  31r.  31ilner  (lihson,  voted  on  the  oeca- 
si<»n.  The  dehate  was  distinguished  hy  some  points  of  very  eou- 
si<h*rahle  intere.st,  amongst  which  we  rank  the  speech  of  31  r.  Hernal 
O.'horne,  who,  anticipating  apparently  the  termination  of  his  otlieial 
eanMT,  addressed  himself  to  the  constituency  of  31iddlesex  in  a  trenchant 
style  which  roeals  the  memory  of  his  more  unfetten‘d  days.  ‘  You 
must  s(‘e,’  said  the  honorable  memher,  ‘whether  you  can  find  a  modern 
Ilereules  to  turn  the  Serpentine  through  the  Horse  (Juards,  and  all 
tin*  ramifications  of  the  3Var  (.)tlice.  .  .  .  In  Kngland,  every  one  knows 
that  it  is  not  merit  and  ea])aeity  for  which  an  otfieer  is  ap])ointed  to 
tin*  .4atV,  hut  interest  and  connexion.  .  .  .  How  can  you  jiossihly  have 
a  su(.H*ession  of  generals  when  the  tirst  thing  vou  do  is  to  dehai  anv 
man  who  has  any  peeidiar  talent  for  command  from  entering  your 
army  unless  he  can  lodge  a  large*  sum  of  money  and  ])urehase  (*verv 
step  ?  Tin*  regulation  price — and  no  man  gets  it  for  the  regulation 
price — of  the  t‘ummission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  is  .l'(I175. 

I  have  known  instances  in  which  .i.*ir),(XK)hav(‘ hecn  so  ex]K*ndcd.  The 
regulation  j>riee  for  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry 
is  CloiH).  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  any  hut  a  rich  man  can  enter 
the  army  r*  Such  .statements  coming  from  the  treasury  benches,  even 
though  tlelivered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  are  highly  significant  and  full  of 
promise.  31  r.  Osborne  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  utter  them  if 
hi*  had  not  felt  that  they  were  in  harmony  with  public  feeling,  and 
would  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  sympathies  and  support  of  his 
constituents. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  (dlst  .lanuary)  a  Cabinet 
(\>uneil  was  held,  after  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proceeded  to  Windsor  to 
t<*nder  to  lier  31ajesty  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet.  The  i^ueen, 
acting  on  former  precedents,  immediately  sent  for  Lord  l)i‘rhy  as  leader 
of  the  largest  section  of  the  majority,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
formation  of  an  administration.  His  lordshij)  foidliwith  calleil  on 
Lord  1‘almerston.  and  solicited  his  co-o]u*ration  together  with  that  ot 
3lr.  tiladstone  and  31r.  Sidney  Herhei’t.and  on  the  overture  not  being 
accepted,  he  returned  to  her  3lajesty  the  ])Owers  with  which  she  had 
entrusted  him. 

'fhat  Lonl  Herhv  was  wise  in  soliciting  such  aid  we  admit,  hut  for 
very  shame  31  r.  Disraeli  and  the  Tory  journals  must  cease  to  declaim, 
as  tht*vhave  recentlv  been  accustomed  to  do,  against  coalitions.  Ib'd 
the  conservatism  of  Lord  Derby  and  3Ir.  Disraeli  bi.*en  what  their 
lollowers  imagine,  they  would  never  have  sought  such  an  alliance: 
but  their  ])rineiples  are  evidently  of  that  pla.stic  order  which  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  the  reipiireinents  of  the  hour.  Lord  J^ans- 
dowue  was  next  eon>ulted  bv  the  i^ueen,  and  on  his  advice  liord  •lohn 
Uussell  w;  IS  empowered  t»>  form  a  government.  His  lordship,  however, 
spt*edily  ascertained  that  it  was  imj>racticable  for  him  to  do  so,  and 
tlie  ijucvn  then  sent  for  Lord  Palmerston,  who  ultimately  presentixl 
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to  her  ^Majesty  and  the  country  a  re-const  met  ion,  yitli  very  slight 
additions,  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet.  Sir  George  Grey  was  moved 
from  the  Colonial  to  the  Home  otlice,  JMr.  Sidney  Herbert  from  the 
Secretaryship  at  War  to  that  of  the  Colonies,  Earl  Granville  from  the 
Duchy  of  Jjuneaster  to  the  Presidentship  of  the  Coiineil,  and  Lord 
l*ainmu\*  hoeame  !^^inister  for  War.  Lord  Cranworth,  the  J)iike  of 
Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Air.  Gladstone,  Viseount  Canning,  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  Sir  William  Alolesworth,  Air.  P.  Villiers,  and  others 
retained  their  previous  aj)pointments :  whilst  \dscount  Canning  was 
introduced  to  the  Cabinet,  a  seat  at  which  was  also,  of  courst*,  conceded 
to  the  Alinister  for  War.  Such  was  the  arrangement  announced  by 
Lord  Caliuerston  on  the  IGth,  and  in  a  brief  statement  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  ill  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  of  the  policy  which  he  pro- 
jH)sed  to  adopt,  he  endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  House. 
Our  readers  need  not  he  informed  that  we  never  had  much  faith  in 
Lord  J\ilinerston  as  a  jiolitieian,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised 
that  his  exposition  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country, 
nor  satisfy  the  urgent  demand  for  iiupiiry.  There  is  too  much  of 
cli(|ueism  and  too  little  of  maseiiline  feeling  and  of  ‘  John  lluir 
earnestness  in  his  lordship  to  meet  the  ])resent  crisis. 

Still  his  lordship’s  Cabinet  must  not  he  confounded  with  that  of  its 
j)redm‘ssor.  He  himself  luis  far  more  activity,  and  i.<  disposed  tojiush 
the  war  with  gn*ater  vigor  and  elleet  than  Lord  'Aberdeen,  ami  his 
Alinister  for  War,  though  not  all  we  could  wish,  has  the  advantage  of 
ex|x‘rienee  and  lirmness  of  character  over  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Pnder  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  deem  the  change  material, 
and  anticijiate  from  it  much  good,  hut  in  the  fearful  crisis  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  it  does  not  apjiear  to  us  eiiual  to  the  occasion,  or  likely 
to  carry  through  the  changes  on  which  tin?  nation  is  set.  ^I’he 
me;vsures  projected,  and  of  which  his  lordship  gave  intimation  on  the 
Itith,  are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  former  government,  hut 
they  do  not  go  far  enough,  nor  strike  sutlieiently  deej).  The  dis¬ 
gracefully  inetlicient  state  of  our  vari(»us  <U‘partments,  and  the  more 
than  suspected  incapacity  of  some  who  occupy  inllueiitial  posts,  will 
never  be  rinnedied  hut  by  a  stern  and  iinrelenting  policy  which  knows  ' 
no  favor  and  will  .show  no  mercy.  We  regard  the  Duke  of  New(?a.stle 
as  the  victim  of  a  vicious  system  which  has  grown  up  into  fearful 
magnitude,  and  is  now  producing  such  t(‘rrihle  disasters.  His  Grace  is 
to  1)0  pitied  rather  than  comlemned.  From  all  we  have  heard,  we 
Ixdievc  that  no  one  of  his  colleagues  has  been  more  assiduous  in 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  de])artinent,  or  more  anxious  to  contribute 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  gallant  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

And  here  it  will  not  he  inapi)ropriate  to  add  a  word  respecting  Lord 
John  Russell.  He  has  been  iLs.sailed  by  a  torrent  of  ahu.se.  Charges  of 
the  worst  kind  have  been  preferred  against  him.  Treachery  and  scllish- 
ness  are  alh'ged  as  the  main  s]»ring  of  his  recent  conduct.  He  has  been 
wunselled  to  retire  from  public  life,  since  his  rej)utation  and  therefore 
his  power  of  usefulness  is  gone.  Now  we  are  no  worshippers  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  We  have  again  and  again  expressed  our  judgment  on  his 
short-comings,  yet  we  must  protest  against  the  gross  injustice  now  done 
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him.  We  believe  that  his  lonlshij)  committed  an  error  in  not  i>er»istiiii^' 
in  his  resit^nation  when  the  Premier  declined  to  substitute  Lord 
Palmerston  for  the  Duke  of  Xewciistle.  We  said  this  last  mouth,  and 
are  irhul  to  lind  that  his  lordshij)  agrees  with  us.  The  exjdanations  of  the 
I  >uke  of  Xewcjistle  in  the  Lords,  and  of  M  r.  (iladstonc  in  the  t'onnnons, 
certainly  leave  an  unfavoralde  im}»n*sslon  resjK*eting  the  ex- President 
of  the  i’ouneil,  which  the  adroitness  ainl  skill  of  his  lordship  fail  to 
remove.  It  w;is  due  to  his  eolleairnes  that  they  should  know  his 
views  on  so  leadinp^  a  ])oint,  and  every  fair  means  should  have  been 
taken  to  jLse(.*rtain  whetluu*  their  eoneurrenee  mi^ht  not  Ik.*  semred. 
This,  however,  his  lordship  did  not  do,  and  failing  this,  he  luts  laid 
liiinself  open  to  sus])icion  of  the  worst  kind.  His  position  was  in  con- 
se(|uencc  a  false  one,  and  when  at  lenj>;th  he  stotsl  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Ivocbuek,  wo  can  readily  uinlerstand  his  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  other  .safe  or  honorable  course  for  him  but  to  resiirn. 
To  have  opposed  the  motion  for  impiiry  would  have  been  dishonest  in 
the  last  de;^riv,  whilst  to  resipi  olliee  inevitably  ex}K)sed  him  to 
misconstruetion  of  a  serious  and  dama^in^j^  order.  His  lordship  has 
done  much  to  consoliilate  the  Poalitioii  Pabinet,  and  the  fear  of  its 
dissolution  probably  retained  him  in  his  jdace  until  he  felt  that 
personal  as  well  as  otlieial  inte»j^rity  was  ]>erilled.  When  thi.s  was 
the  case,  such  a  man — whatever  his  enemies  may  allej^e — would  nut 
hesitate  a  moment.  Ifefore  dismissini^  this  toj)ic  we  must  add,  that 
while  we  regret  the  noble  lord’s  resii^nation  was  not  tendered  earlier, 
we  cannot  avand  the  impression  that  it  was  hastily,  and  with  aj>j>aivnt 
ph‘asure,  reeeiv»*d.  There  is  something  more  here  than  meets  the  eye, 
.\nd  we  wait  in  ho]>e  of  future  explanation. 

Jionl  KusseH’s  V’ienna  mission  is  a  wise  step.  It  carries  with  it  the 
eonfideiuv  ami  approval  of  the  country,  indicating  the  harmony 
which  subsists  betw(.vn  himstdf  and  the  Premier,  and  assuring  us  tliat 
the  honor  of  Kimland  will  Ik?  faithfullv  maintained  in  the  nef'otiations 
which  are  Indn^  carried  on.  Our  })ast  di])lomacy  has  covered  us  with 
sh;une.  Let  us  hope  that  some  improvement  will  1k'  visible  in  tlie 
consultations  in  which  his  lordship  takes  part. 

Mu.  Uor.nrcK’s  motion  has  bkkn  phodvctive  or  a  Second 
Ministerial  I’uisis.  I*arliaiuent  n'-a.'isembled  on  the  Kith,  and  the 
new  I  Vernier  tlid  his  utmost  to  induce  the  Commons  to  fore^'o  tlie 
inquirx'  on  which  they  had  nsolvcsl.  ‘  It  would  be  useless,’  he  said, 
*  ti>  dissemble  the  ditliculty  which  meets  us  and  stares  us  in  tlu*  taei‘, 
from  the  notice  of  motion  which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  ^iveii 
for  'i  hursilay  next  ;*  and  he  then  proceeded  with  sinurular  infelicity  to 
illustrate  the  |K»sition  of  the  (tovernment  and  the  Commons  by  rclerrinc 
to  the  case  of  Kiehard  II.  ;uul  Wat  Tvler.  ‘  If  the  House  of  Com- 
nnms,’  said  his  lordshi]»,  with  marvellous  ettrontery,  ‘  will  now  torero 
this  commit tet‘, the  tiovermneut  will  be  your  committet*,  and  we  will  have 
youto  jud»;e,  by  the  results  of  our  efforts,  whetluT  von  will  be  satisfud 
with  the  impiirk's  and  improvements  we  make,  or  whether  yoii  will 
.\t\envanls  choose  to  institute  a  somewhat  more  formal  and  parliamentary 
invi*sti^tion  of  your  own.*  d'he  full  sii^niticancv  of  this  lan^iia^e  w;is 
nut  at  the  time  undei>>to<Kl.  Xeither  the  House  nor  the  country  inia- 
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pne<l  that  the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  depended  on  the  decision  taken. 
Men  who  had  retained  otHce  after  sucli  an  uninistakcahle  indication  of 
the  judiTTnent  of  Ihirlianient,  were  not  expected  to  relim^uish  it  on  the 
inquiry  hein^  ])ersisted  in.  They  could  not  \)lead  ignorance  or  doubt. 
The  majoritv  in  favor  of  inquiry  liad  been  more  tlian  two  to  one. 
They  w’crc,  therefore,  aj>prlzed  of  what  was  inimiiu*ut  before  ai'cedinuf 
to  Lonl  Palmerston’s  proposals,  and  ought  then  to  have  decliiu'd  if 
they  deemed  impiiry  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  their  lormer 
chief  and  coadjutor.  .Mr.  Herbert  moreover  had  (listinetly  admitted, 
on  the  Wiltshire  hustings,  the  neeessit}'  for  inquiry.  liut  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  three  of  the  Cabinet,  Sir  dames  (Jraham,Mr.  (lladstone, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  tendered  their  resignation,  with  tin'  full 
knowledge  that  by  doing  so  they  might  seriously  damage  ])ublic  allairs, 
and  prevent  the  immediate  adoj>tion  of  mea.sures  absolutely  m'edful  to 
the  trinm})h,  if  not  to  the  safety,  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea.  T’he 
‘l)aily  News,’  of  the  ‘J3d,  intimates  that  the  Peelite  members  of  the 


Cabinet,  before  consenting  to  retain  their  ])osts,  obtained  from  Lord 
Palmerston  a  pledge  to  oppose  Mr.  Uoebuck’s  motion  even  to  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  hut  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  tlie  explanations  which  were 
given  by  the  seceding  members  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  distinctly  repudiated  by  Mr.  (Jladstonc  in  n'ply  to  the 
insinuations  of  Mr.  Disra^di.  ‘1  am  quite  sure,’  said  the  (‘x-Cliancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  ‘  I  never  stated  that  my  noble  friend  told  me  he 
fomied  his  Government  on  the  basis  of  resisting  this  committee,  or 
that  1  asked  for  any  stijndation  from  him  on  that  subject.  It  was 
never  miulethe  subject  of  stipulation  at  all.  1  never  mentioned  it  t<^ 
my  noble  friend  until  I  had  written  and  actpiainted  him  that  after  the 
communication  that  we  had  had  respecting  foreign  policy  1  was  ready, 
if  he  desired,  to  accept  otliee  in  his  Government.’  Sir  George  Grey 
continned  this  statement.  ‘  1  feel  bound,’  he  said,  ‘  emj)hatically  to 
deny,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  any  inibrmation  has 
reached  me,  that  my  noble  friend’s  Government  was  based  on  o])posi- 
tion  to  this  committee.’  The  case  a])])ears  to  us  very  simple,  liord 
Palmerston  was  o])j)osed  to  the  committee  moved  for  by  Mr.  Hoebuck. 
As  Home  Secretary  he  had  s])oken  and  voted  against  it,  and  as  Premier 
he  did  his  utmost  on  the  IGth  to  induce  the  I  louse  to  rever.se  their 
decision.  Jn  doing  this  he  jeopardied  the  confidence  of  the  countiT. 
But  when  he  saw  tliat  elfort  was  fruitless,  that  the  J  louse  would  not 
rescind  its  vote,  that  the  nation  demanded,  and  the  House  resolved  on 
inquiry,  he  yielded,  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  He  had  no 
alternative  unless  he  was  prepared  to  resign  his  trust,  and  to  leave  the 
ve.ssel  of  the  State  to  be  driftt'd  without  steersman  or  julot  amiilst  the 
currents  which  had  set  in.  Three  of  his  colleagues,  however,  deemed 
It  compatible  with  their  ])ublie  duty  to  resign  on  this  account,  and 
they  have  since  been  followed  by  other  members  of  the  same  political 
cliijue.  We  do  not  inqiugn  their  motives.  We  say  nothing  in  dis- 
pwagement  of  their  patriotism.  Tlie  violence  and  the  bitterness  ol 
the  onslaught  to  which  they  are  subjected  find  no  support  Irom 
'1*.  hut  we  should  l>e  untrue  to  our  own  convictions  if  we  did  not 
that  their  judgment  was  sadly  at  fault,  and  their  public  virtue 
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sacrificed  to  the  dictate  of  private  friendship  and  ])arty  alliance. 
The  pounds  of  their  secession,  as  set  forth  on  the  2Hd,  are  utterly 
unsatisfactory.  As  the  ‘  Times’  of  the  2ith  remarks,  ‘  All  that  tlu* 
public  will  see  in  this  special  pleading  is  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  make  tlie  jud^e  elianj'c  jdaees  with  the  accu.sed.  If  the  House  of 
C’ommons  will  only  be  so  good  as  to  give  up  imjuiry  on  a  vague  proini.se 
of  amendment,  that  will  remove  the  very  unpleasant  stigma  uiuler 
which  certain  gentlemen  lind  themselves.’  'I'he  country  has  in  truth 
resolved  on  im|uiry,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  has  done  so.  in  the  language 
of  Sir  .1.  (Iralnun,  we  want  ‘  to  know  the  rea-'^on  why’  our  money  has 
]M*en  witsted,  our  honour  tarnished,  and  our  soldiers  have  perished.  It 
is  right  that  we  should  be  tohl  this,  and  we  have  no  faith  in  any  other 
investigation  than  that  which  is  conducted  by  an  independent  and 
earnest  tribunal.  We  have  no  faith  in  men  who,  as  long  as  they  were 
able,  eonceaK‘il  from  us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  now  prolfer  future 
amendment  as  a  reason  why  past  delimiuencics  should  be  overlookt‘d. 
Tin*  occasion  was  too  tempting  for  Mr.  Hisraeli’s  evil  genius,  and  we 
are  not  therefore  sur]»rised  at  the  ])oor  taunts  with  which  he  sought 
to  throw  discredit  on  his  oppiinents.  Had  he  been  wise,  lu*  would 
not  have  added  to  the  eviiU‘nee  previously  furnished  by  himself  and 
his  leader  of  ih‘ep  mortitieation  at  the  t'ailure  of  a  Derby- Disraeli 
Hovernment  ;  but  the  silence  which  would  have  been  dignitied  was 
surrenderetl  at  the  bidding  of  follv.  Mr.  Roebuck’s  committee  was 
afterwards  appointed,  ami  we  trust  that  it  will  temperately  yet 
tirmly  ])i\K*ee<l  with  the  impiiry  intrusted  to  it. 

A\  hat  will  be  the  ri'sult  of  these  changes  it  is  dillieult  to  ])rediot. 
Were  the  I ’render  eipial  to  the  occasion — did  he  j>ossess,  not  only  the 
nervi*  and  the  talent, but  also  the  sagacity  and  high-mindedness  which 
the  position  retpiire.s — he  might  make  for  himself  a  name  not  .second 
to  any  in  Knglish  history.  We  fear,  however,  that  Lord  I’ahnerslon 
i>  not  the  man.  His  eh*vation  is  indicative  of  the  dondnation  ol  other 
interests  than  those  of  inllexible  and  far-seeing  patriotism,  and  we 
tremble  lest  he  shouhl  s\d>stitute  for  the  fearless  bearing  and  lioii- 
heartt'd  integrity  which  tin*  times  re(|uire  the  etfete  and  ]>altrv  tactics 
of  a  clique.  Should  he  attem])t  to  lill  up  the  vacancies  ereat<‘d  by 
mere  aristocratic  men,  looking  rather  to  the  support  of  a  few  distin- 
gui>hed  landlies  than  t<i  the  .sympathv  and  conlidenee  ot  a  nation ; 
should  lu*  si*ek  to  perpetuate  the  system  which  supposes  statesinan.diiji 
to  be  inherent  in  certain  houses,  and  jmblic  olliees  to  be  the  right  ol  a 
cru|ue,  his  failure  will  be  miserable  and  well-merited.  The  superficial 
popularity  attaching  to  his  name  will  speedily  be  lost,  ami  he  will  he 
known  to  postt'rity,  not  as  the  vigorous  and  successful  minister  who 
redeenuMl  our  atfairs  Irom  disaster,  but  as  the  man  who  saerilieeil  on 
the  altar  ot  party,  or  ratio*!*  to  the  lust  of  power,  the  noblest  opi>or- 
liudty  ever  enjoyed  of  combining  public  advantage  with  ])ersonal  tame. 
We  are  not  unaware  of  the  ditlieulties  which  ojipose  thems(*lves  to  such 
a  course,  and  we  tear  the  Rrender  is  not  the  man  to  despise  them,  ih 
this,  however,  wt*  feel  eontident,  that  no  other  course  will  save  his 
lordship  s  t’abinet,  or  retrieve  our  country  from  disgrace,  and  save  our 
army  from  ruin.  WT*  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Roebuck,  who,  on  the 
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lUli,  atlvertin^  to  the  neiii^otiatious  then  pending,  said,  ‘  It'  anybody 
throw  any  ditliculty  in  his  way,  it  was  in  his  power  to  ])nt  aside  that 
ilitfieiilty  and  to  say  to  the  person  so  attempting  to  ereate  it,  “  Stand 
aside,  1*  will  put  into  otHce  those  who,  it’  tliey  do  not  attain  the 
contidence  of  this  House,  will  through  me  attain  the  conlidenee  of 
the  country,  and  I  will  do  for  the  country  that  whieh  I  think 
the  country  desires  1  sliould  do — namely,  form  an  Administration 
riMTiirdless  of  party  and  of  personal  considerations.”  If  the  noble 
lonl  acted  uiH)n  that  principle,  sure  he  was  that  he  would  attain 
the  contidence  of  tlie  country,  and  attaining  that  he  might  rest 
tx)uteut,  and  not  wish  for  any  other  kind  of  contidence.’*  One 
thing  is  apparent;  impiiry  is  called  for  and  it  must  be  had.  The 
nation  has  been  outraged  and  will  never  be  satisfied  until  delin- 
(juents  are  dismissed  from  the  public  service,  and  our  governmental 
othces  are  freed  from  the  miserable  system  whieh  now  renders  them 
standing  monuments  of  imbecility  and  neglect.  We  have  been  termed 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  The  epithet  has  been  intended  as  a  reproach. 
We  have  admitted  it,  however,  so  far  as  it  betokens  a  large  infusion  of 
business  liahits.  This  has  been  our  boast,  but  it  must  be  so  no  longer. 
A  more  inetlicient,  dilatory,  bungling,  and  wastel’ul  system  was  never 
adopteil  than  that  whieh  is  seen  in  our  Eastern  operations.  Our  olliees 
at  home  have  been  in  jierpetual  collision,  and  abroad  our  service  has 
iHH.m  in  a  condition  too  disgraceful  to  be  apjirojiriately  designated. 
Our  army  has  been  starving,  half-naked,  and  houseless,  whilst  food, 
clothing,  and  huts  have  been  abundant  in  their  neighbourhood.  Our 
hospitals  have  been  mere  charnel-houses,  where  our  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  medical  attendance  and  sanitary 
regulations  which  their  condition  recpiired.  For  details  we  refer  to  the 
daily  jiress.  They  are  too  sickening  to  be  speeilied,  and  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  doubt.  We  will  mention  only  two  facts  of  whieh  we  are 
]iersoiially  cognizant.  A  ship-broker  has  just  informed  us  that  the 
French  government  has  received  from  its  agents  in  the  Crimea  so 
laudatory  an  account  of  the  arrangements  on  board  the  steamers  sent 
out  by  Sir  Alorton  Peto  and  his  partners  to  llalaklava,  and  of  the 
admirable  condition  in  whieh  the  men  and  horses  have  arrived,  that 
they  have  commissioned  him  to  make  inquiries  after  vessels  of  similar 
constnietion  and  size.  It  is  needless  to  contrast  this  fact  with  the 
accounts  received  of  our  government  trans])orts,  nor  does  any  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  appear  to  have  been  transmitted  to  our  authorities, 
it  is  also  within  our  knowledge  that  several  steamers  engaged  by  jirivate 
parties  at  the  same  time  when  others  were  taken  uj)  by  the  government 


*  ^^c  arc  grieved  to  learn  from  the  journals  of  the  2Gtli  that  our  worst 
fears  are.  realized.  ./  iiurrli/  U  h!^  Admiuht ration  has  l/een  formed.  To  .'wlopt 
the  language  of  the  ‘  Daily  News,’  ‘  It  is  vain  to  try  to  coneeal  the  di.sap|)oint- 
^nent  and  discontent  with  wliich  the  ci^untry  will  rcedve  the  announcement 
that  the  Oovernment  is  once  more  to  be  monopolized  by  the  nieinbcrs  of  a  few 
families,  their  retainers,  and  noniiiiees.’  Lord  Fjihiicrston  has  made  his 
choice,  and  he  will  rue  it.  Lord  John  Russell  tJikes  the  Colonies,  and  has 
issued  an  Address  to  liis  constituents.  We  cannot  add  more. 
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liavo  arrlvoil  with  tlioir  cargoes  at  Ihilaklava  before  the  latter  ve»t‘.s 
had  left  the  d'haroes. 

Tin:  8rH.FKCT  OF  National  Kdicatiox  has  hken  aijain  sih. 
MITTKI)  TO  THE  HoVSE.  Oil  Tuesday,  the  *Jdrd  of  .lanuarv.  Lord 
.luhn  Itussell  gave  notice  that  on  the  following  Friday  he  should  mow 
hir  leave  to  bring  in  a  Hill  on  this  subject.  This  was  ]»revented  hvtlir 
ministerial  changes  which  speedily  took  ])lace,  but  on  the  Sth  of  hot 
month  his  lordslii|),  ‘as  a  private  meinl>er  of  Parliament,’  brouglit  on 
Ids  nH»tion,  jmrposely  abstaining  from  entering  on  a  discussion  of  tin* 
measure,  and  simply  urging  ‘  that  the  Hill  should  be  ])laced  before  the 
Mouse,  that  it  might  In*  jirinted,  and  its  ]>rovisions  made  known  to  the 
country.’  Leave  having  been  obtained,  the  Hill  was  brought  in  and 
read  a  first  time.  It  consists  of  twenty-two  clauses,  and  is  certainlv 
an  im])rovement  on  its  predecessors.  As  the  ‘  Nonconformi.st’  of  the 
I  ith  observes,  ‘  It  leaves  almost  evervthing  to  local  authoritv,  im'bt* 
ing  only  on  government  inspection.  Its  iiiachinery  is  simple.  Ii.^ 
provisions  liln  ral.  It  i.s  tin*  fairest  embodiment  of  an  unsound  priiu*i|  le 
which  has  yet  been  put  forth — so  fair,  that  we  can  hardly  anticipate 
that  a  dominant  (’luirch  will  acijuiesce  in  its  ado])tion.’ 

'The  main  provisions  of  the  Hill  are — that  Town  Councils  at  meetings 
<luly  convened,  where  two-thirds  of  their  memlK*rs  are  ]»resent,  inav 
tletermine  on  a  scheme  of  education  to  be  submitted  to  the  Kdueatioii 
Committee  of  tin*  Privy  Conneil,  and  that  in  case  such  seheiiu*  \k 
approved  by  the  committet*,  it  may  be  carried  into  effect,  a  rate  for  its 
support  being  levi(*d,  not  to  exceed  sixpence  in  the  ]>ound.  ’i'lie  }d;ui 
is  adaptcil  further  to  parisln*s  in  which  no  inunici})al  govenuneiit  exists, 
and  may  la*  altered  from  time  to  time  with  the  ap]*roval  of  the  Con*- 
mittce  id*  Council,  ’fhe  management  of  the  school  is  to  Ik*  vested  in 
tlu*  'Tow  n  Council  or  Vt'stry,  subject  to  government  inspi  etion,  and  to 
tin*  rights  of  trustees  or  special  visitors  in  the  case  of  schools  previously 
existing.  The  Script ur(“s  are  to  be  read,  but  no  child  of  a  liuinan 
Catliolic  or  .lew  is  reipiired  to  be  juvsent  without  the  sanctii>n  of  his 
parents  or  guardians,  and  in  no  such  schoid  are  the  chiUlren  of  Pro* 
ti'stant  Ifissenters,  iuunan  Catholics,  or  .lews,  to  be  rcipiired  to  learn 
the  catechism,  atb'inl  *  on  church  or  other  religious  idiservanccs’  with¬ 
out  similar  approval.  We  arc  glad  that  the  Jlill  has  been  printed,  as  it 
will  afford  the  o]>|H>rtunity  to  all  parties  of  acijuainting  themselves 
with  its  provisions,  and  would  advist*  our  friends  carefully  to 
rcfh'ct  upon  them,  and  to  jucjtarc  their  measures  wisi*ly  for  the 
course  to  Ik*  pursued.  Much  has  been  gained  by  freipient  di.y 
eussiim  of  the  snbjei’t.  ’fhe  form  in  whicli  it  is  now  presented  is 
uinpu'stionably  superior  to  its  former  aj)jK*aranees.  Some  e.bjectioii> 

are  entirely  obviated,  and  the  force  of  others  is  cmisiderably  diminislu  .. 
Still  we  abide  by  our  objection  to  State  interference  in  such  matte;.-. 
It  will  injure  rather  than  benefit.  Thetemporarv  good  it  aecomplif^hi- 
will  bi»  far  outweigheil  bv  the  evils  it  engenders.  We  have  recently 
hail  another  and  most  distressing  illustr.it ion  of  tlu*  bungling  manner 
in  which  (iovernment  competi*8  with  the  private  trader,  and  we  si*c  ia> 
ri*a.M>n  to  sup|K>se  that  education  will  coiiblitute  an  exception  to  the 
gi'iieral  law . 
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We  object,  moreover,  and  in  toto,  to  the  uneonstitutional  character  of 
the  Kdiiuutional  Committee  of  the  IVivv  Council,  and  are  not  willing 
that  the  educational  schemes  of  the  country  should  wait  the  sanction 
of  such  a  IkiiIv.  There  is  an  assumption  in  this,  ;igainst  which  we 
protest.  lict  us  have  the  short-comings  of  local  eilucation  rather  than 
tlie  torpid  inllucnce  of  an  oligarchy,  whose  immeiliate  hein‘lit  is  ]>ur- 
chascd  at  the  cost  of  expansive  im])rovenient  and  vital  energy. 

We  had  noted  several  other  toj)ies  for  remark,  hut  our  space  is  occu¬ 
pied,  and  we  must  refrain.  The  critical  condition  of  our  ])ul)lie  atfairs 
must  plead  our  apology — if  such  be  needed — for  the  attention  we  hav»‘ 
j^iven  to  them. 


iL'itrrnrij  3iitrlligriur. 
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1)V  Mrs.  K.  Lee.  With  lilus- 


Populat ion  and  Capital,  being  a  (Murse  of  Jjcctiircs  delivered  before  the. 
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Playing  at  JSettlers;  or,  the  Faggot -1  louse, 
t  rat  ions. 

Not(s  on  the  IScripture  Lessons  for  lh5  L 

Logic  for  the  Young.  Consi.sting  of  'rwenly-tive  Li^ssons  in  the  Art  ol 
Keasouing.  Selected  from  the  Logie  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  IJ.D.  by  the 
.\utli()r  of  ‘  Logie  for  the  Million.’ 
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The  (diristiaii  Life,  Social  and  Individual,  by  Peter  Itayne,  M.A. 

Lx)d  and  its  Adulterations,  eomprisingthe  Reports  of  the  Analytical  Sanitary 
CoinUiission  of  ‘The  Lancet’  for  the  Years  1S51  to  I  Sal  inclusive,  by 
Arthur  Hill  Ilassall,  M.D.,  (Miief  Assistant  of  the  Coinmissioii. 

Sappho;  a  Tragedy,  by  Frauz  (irillpar/.er.  Tninslated  by  Ij.  C.  C. 
Missions  in  South  India  Visit(*d  and  Described,  by  Joseph  Mullens. 
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Mith  some;  Aecouut  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  Actual  State  of  Jermsalrm. 
by  T.  H.  Jolilfc.  Two  Vols.  A  New  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  revised 
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Memoir  ot  the  Rev.  Joseph  Entwislc,  Fifty-four  Years  a  Wesleyan  Miuislcr. 
»ith  copious  Extracts  from  his  Journids  and  Correspondence,  by  his  Sou. 
2nd  Edition. 
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